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CHAPTEE I. 



THE OLD HOME. 



1^0 one out in the world talked much of tlie 
beauty of Barsands, because few knew bow 
beautifal it was, and only those who lived there 
loved it. Perbaps the fisbermen migbt bave wisbed 
that tbe iron-bonnd coast bad been a trifle less 
picturesque, and by so mucb tbe less dangerous, 
and tbat tbe migbty cliffs and long lines of sbarp- 
ridged rocks running far out to sea and narrowing 
tbe passage to tbe cove to a mere tbread, could 
bave been excbanged for one of tbose quiet, smootb, 
land-locked bays wbere tbe sea is only a bigger 
kind of lake, and tbe fisb take quietly to tbe 
nets, and keep in tbem wben tbey get tbere. 
And perbaps tbe farmers cared less for tbe solemn 
grandeur of tbe wide and rugged uplands, witb 
tbeir old-world memorials of granite quoit and 
cromlecb, '' Castle" and carn, boly cbapd and 
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haunted roiinds of stone-struck "Merry Maideng," 
whicli gaye the purple moors such a special 
character, than they did for the storms that swept 
over their fields, beating down grass and com as 
if a troop of cayalry had passed through them, and 
ruining in an hour the labour of months. But the 
fishermen forgave the magnificent cruelty of the 
jagged and cavemed coast for the sake of its wealth 
in cod and pilchard ; if the clifTs were harren of all 
save ling and heather, golden gorse and sweet shy 
sea-side flowers, they were just the right height 
for the ** huers '' watching for the " schools ; " 
and seine-fishing prospered if agriculture Imd but a 
hard time of it. And seine-fishing meant wealth 
and good living to the whole Community when it 
was a large " school," and poverty, distress, debt, 
and well-nigh starvation, when it feil short. 

Then again, counting up the mercies, which 
perhaps is the wisest kind of arithmetic when 
dealing with things human, the childreu and 
women were healthy, and no doctor could have 
picked up even half a living at Barsands, which 
saved the public pocket on that side ; and there 
were large tracts of common-land swarming with 
rabbits where the people had the right of pasturage, 
turf-cutting, and free warren, which somewhat 
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compensated for the want of wood and productive 
gardens characteriBtic of this special stretch of 
coast*laiid, 

It was a breezy, healthy, untrammelled kind of 
I^ace ; a place which had no large landholders, no 
resident gentry, and which did not seem to haye 
any lord of the manor^ resident or absent. Or, 
if it had, then one who did not trouble himself 
about his manorial privüeges, but left everything as 
he found it, to nature and the Community. There 
were innumerable rights of way about, but very few 
made roads, and not one that could be called good. 
A noticeable paucity of fences, and those which 
existed generously dilapidated, with untrustworthy 
gates and breached stiles, gaye a haphazard com- 
munistic look to the diyision of fields and farms which 
did not show great territorial tenacity, but seemed as 
if everything belonged to everybody alike ; and there 
was not a holt shot nor a door locked in the whole 
yillage by night or by day — whether the house 
inmates were helpless through sleep, or absent at 
market, or " to preachin' '* at the Wesleyan chapel. 

They were a poor set at Barsands doubtless; 
imlettered; unmannered, if you will; but they were 
innocent folk in their way, hard-working, high- 
^nded, and honest to a proverb. 
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This did not, howeyer, make them amenable to 
law qua law ; and the man who would haye taken 
it in hand to deprive the inhabitants of Barsands 
pf what they considered their rights of cove or 
common, or to coerce them into ways unaccustomed 
and uncongenial, would have had to fight for it, 
though he came with his pockets stuffed ftdl of the 
Queen's writs. They were a stiff-necked, clannish 
set of people ; and, as their betters had left; them 
alone for so long now, the general feeling of the 
place was decidedly in fävour of being lefk alone to 
the end. 

It was a small commimity, all told ; a mere 
fishing TÜlage on the North Comwall coast, where 
a handM of stalwart men fought with the sea for 
their daily liying, and put money in the Fenrose 
bank when their take of ''fair maids'' was more 
than ordinarily successfuL The clergyman, who 
>took pupils to eke out a scanty income, and who 
lived inland three miles over the hill, coming into 
Barsands only for an altemate Sunday Service, and 
when he did come addressing empty benches — for 
the Wesleyans had got the majority of souls, 
as they have all through Comwall ; Captain 
Kemball, an old naval officer who lived with his 
{liece Patricia at Hold£EU9t Cottage, at the tum of 
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the Valley ; and Miss Pritcliard, who, with her two 
sisters, kept a yoiiiig ladies' boarding school on the 
Penrose road, were the sole representatives of the 
wealth, rank, and leaming of the world. The rest 
of the Community consisted of the fisher-folk, 
congregated for the most part in a little nest of 
huts and cabins beneath the cliff at the mouth 
of the cove where the fish-houses were ; the coast- 
guards in their shining black cottages surrounded 
by dazzling white walls on the slope of Pent-hill, 
and just below the signal Station ; a handful of 
poorly living day-labourers who did odd Jobs about 
the boats or the beasts, the cove or the farms 
indifferently ; and the small traders in the village, 
who combined several callings in one, and, as in the 
post-office, mixed up letters and queen's heads^ 
bacon, tape, candles, pennyworths of medicine, 
sugar, and the like, with no more sense of classifica-' 
tion than there was among the fish when the net 
was hauled in. 

There was only one house that ventured to style 
itself an inn. This was the Lame Ducky kept by 
one Mrs. Jose, or, as she was generally called, 
Mother Jose, in whose hands lay virtually the whole 
of the inland trade öf Barsands. *Left a widow 
with five sons thirty years ago, she had made a 
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good fight in her day, and she was now enjoying her 
reward^ if not in ease of living, yet in worldly gear 
and local power. She was a potentate after a kind 
in the little village, and was reputed to be worth 
untold gold. She kept the Lame Duck^ and she 
kept it well ; and she horsed, ran, and personally 
conducted the omnibus that went twice a week in 
Summer to the market town. This was Penrose, 
fifteen miles off; and the way lay over a wild, 
whisht country, with a read that was simply a 
dry watercourse in summer and a wet one in 
winter. It was not much of a market when you 
got there ; but it was the best to be had ; and the 
Barsands people thought it could not be bettered. 

The five sons who had been left as five dead 
weights on the woman's hands in those sorrowful 
days of thirty years ago, were now all parts of the 
clever mechanism of her lifo; and she took care 
that they should be pajring parts. Not one of them 
was his own master yet, not one married or in his 
own home. Two worked on the farm and got jour- 
neyman's wages, no more ; one helped in the house, 
brewed, kept the accounts — and the peace when 
needed; one drove the amnibus, and looked after 
the horses on the off days; and the last was a 
kind of general ag^it for the house in Fenrose, where 
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he sold tlie surplus produce of the farm and booked 
travellers and merchandise by the Barsands Coach — 
as they called the shaky old van, omnibus-rigged. 
It was a powerf ul combination ; and Mother Jose, 
a mighty woman of sixty-three, standing five feet 
eight "in her stocking feet," and as free with 
her fists as she was close with her pocket, was 
more regarded in the place than queen or clergy. 
All the people who were in debt (and they were not 
a few) were in debt to her ; and the mixture of fear 
and respect, gratitude, hatred, and enyy which was 
added to the heayy interest she claimed ^'on 
account/' was almost as streng as a superstition. 

In smnmer the little YiUage was quite gay with such 
simple-minded strangers as couldendure the primitive 
arrangements of the place, and find more pleasure 
in noble scenery than in a good dinner. Sometimes 
a party of fashionable London tourists would alight 
from Mother Jose's omnibus like a flight of peacocks 
settling down beside the bam-door fowls^ But they 
seldom stayed long. Barsands supplies, with the 
meat running short and no fish to be had because 
of the rough weather, yegetables nnattainable, and 
the '' clomb " bread tüming out as hard as a stone 
and as bitter as the butter itself, was not very tempt- 
ing fare for fine folk accustomed to metropolitan 
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profusion and perfection. Bathing too in the open, 
with only sharp rocks, black with close-set mussels, 
and jewelled with sea-anemones shining like rubies 
and emeralds in the sun, for a dressing-room — 
unless thejr cared to run for at least a hundred 
yards over the rough boulders, and take shelter 
in the cavems tapestried with Asptenitim marinum 
or the fairy foliage of the true maiden-hair-^going 
out into the water alone to do the best they conld 
for themselves when the long green Atlantic wayes 
came rolling in — ^was shocking to the gentlemen 
and ladies who yet could bear the full dress of the 
London seaaon and the dangers of the streets. So 
the &shionable people came one day, and looked 
about them the next, and went away the third, 
hungry, tired, and sleepy, not haying been able to 
make life sweet or restfiil with such accommoda- 
tion as the Lame Duck afforded. And Barsands 
therefore escaped the perils of popularity, and was 
lefb pretty much in its primitive condition. 

To be snre, there was more stability of stay in 
the odd-looking artist men and women in hideous 
umbrella hats, who might be seen trying to giye 
the forms of those stem old granite cliffs, shaggy 
with pale, grey moss and solemn with pnrple 
shadows, of which not the best could represent 
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the grandear — ^trying to give the life and motion 
and purity of those heaying lines of liquid beryl 
whicli came on with such noble strength and 
splendoiir of cnrve and colour, to break against 
the rocks with a light and grace more exquisite 
«tili — and f ailing here too — ^all save one ; but fäiling 
in a good oause and on a glorious mission. And 
sometimes a grave kind of elderly woman, may be 
with her young companion, might come down for 
seyeral weeks at a stretch, spending her time chiefly 
in looking for wild flowers inland, and sea-anemones 
on the vein of slate that broke edgewise through the 
granite of the cove. The fishermen wondered what 
flhe wanted with her weeds and her " beasts/' the 
creatures that used to crawl by dozens into their 
crab-pots, and were regarded as of no yalue to men 
or gods, being good neither for food nor bait; but 
when they had said, " Lord ! the ridic'lous foolish- 
neas of they Londoners ! " they had given reason 
Buffioienty and dismissed the subjeöt as too trivial 
for more attention. 

Barsands however did not place much störe by 
these casuals, but got along in the best way it could 
with its regulär inhabitants, who, at the most, 
were few. 

The ladies^ school kept by Miss Fritchard num- 
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bered some eight boarders, clifldren of tHe well-to- 
do tradesmen in Fenrose. The resident govemesses 
were the younger two Misses Pritchard, who had 
been expressly educated for that purpose, one Iiaving 
been six months in Paris and the other the same 
length of time in Germany, and both considered 
as good as natives of either conntry respectively. 
Added to the permanent eight, one day-scholar 
of an nncertain kind had also drunk of the 
Pritchardian spring. This was Patricia Xemball, 
the niece of that wooden-legged old captain at 
Holdfast Cottage of whom mention has been already 
made ; a scholar said by the three ladies among 
themselves to be eminently unsatisfactory, and 
doing credit to no one. Last year, however, Patricia 
being then seventeen, her education had been 
considered finished; so that even the desultory 
kind of teaciÜng which had gone by that name for 
twelve years had run itself-dry, and no more school- 
ing was held tö be necessary for a girl who knew 
absolutely nothing of all that other girls are taught 
to prize as the best things women can leam. 

This was the Captain's doing, not the ladies\ 
He did not like the '^ old maids," as he called them ; 
sometimes ^' old cats/' as a Variation ; and they did 
not like him. They thought he should have married 
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Miss Matilda fifbeen years ago, and tHat he had be- 
hayed ill in consequence ; and he took it that they had 
made a dead set at him ; and as he wanted nothing 
with any of them, and least of all with Miss 
Matilda, he resented their attentions as indelicate, 
burglarions, and unfair. So there was war between 
'Öie two houses ; and it told well for the Captain's 
generosity that he thought more of Patricia's well- 
being than. his own distaste, and sent her to profit 
by his enemies' brains and to put money in their 
pockets in retum. 

It must be confessed, howeyer, that his System 
was a trying one ; and it was well that Patricia was 
a good girl by nature, eise his peculiar method of 
upbringing might have proved more meritorious in 
design than adyantageous in result. To be sure he 
had taught her to speak the truth; to be loyal to her 
Word and £uthful to her trust ; to abhor suspicion ; 
to be obedient to her superiors ; and to sacrifice her- 
seif when need was with cheerMness and without 
regret* His moral motte had been " Thorough," if 
his intellectual System had been patchwork ; and his 
pupil had leamt as he had taught. For the rest, he 
himself had instructed her in coast-line geography, 
in astronomy, and the art of nayigation. She knew 
ihe name and purpose of eyery shroud and sail in the 
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model of his old ship, tlie Holdfasty which he liad 
rigged up on the lawn, the flags of all nations, and 
the meaning of ship-signals ; sHe could read off- 
band the difference between the lines of a man-of- 
war and a merchantman ; and she cherished a grave 
oontempt for iron-clads and steam. But she conld 
neither tat nor crochet, for all that the Misses 
Fritchard had made both these arts salient accom- 
plishments in their programme ; thongh, to do her 
justice, she could dam stockings. hem and stitch 
and sew, make a pudding, and bud roses with the 
best. Also she could skate like a bird and climb 
trees like a squirrel ; and she liked galloping over 
the moors better than she liked any other pleasure 
in the world save boating in a breeze with the Mer^ 
maid in good-hiunour. 

The Misses Pritchard said she would be ruined if 
this kind of thing went on. When they saw her 
Streaming over the country with her flapping straw 
hat half-way down her back, and her long brown 
hair flying like a mane behind her, they said the 
Captain was a very self-willed old man to let her go 
on so. It was downright shameful ; and he would 
live to repent it. And they said it so often that 
at last the Captain himself caught the echo, and 
became doubtful of the wisdom of his ways. Then 
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Iie would send Fat, as he called her, for another 
qnarter ; beginning regolarly and with the striotest 
intentionsy but invariably ending by keeping her at 
home foiir days out of the six^ honestly conyinced 
that he was doing the best for her in his power, and 
that his own private lessons, added to exercise and 
fresh air, were more to the purpose than all she 
could leam in the " kitten-house," as he irreverently 
called the school. 

Then again he began to doubt, when the Misses 
Pritchard had said eomething more than ordinarily 
tart, and he had heard of it, as he always did ; and 
tormented himself with conscientious scruples. But 
when he looked at her, and noted how she had 
thriyen on her training, with such an exuberance of 
life, such a power and splendour of girlish health and 
beauty as he had neyer seen surpassed — not even in 
the South Seas, where he had left a dusky, sleek- 
haired romance in old days that haunted him still — 
he stifled his misgiyings ; shut his eyes to all but 
the fact that she was perfect in Constitution, in 
principles, and in temper; loyely to look at and 
good to be with ; and that she had neyer giyen him 
a day's uneasiness during the twelye years of his 
guardianship. Still, he was conscious that at eigh- 
teen years of age she needed more in her home lifo 
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than tHe society of an old sea^captain, though he 
could teil Her about the Chinese war where he had 
lost his leg, and teach her the names of the con- 
stellations and all the technicalities of the Sold/ast 
model. 

The question however was: What was it she 
needed P and how could he get it for her, even if he 

foiind out P His means were limited, and his know- 
ledge of the world was on a par with his means ; but 
he must do something all the same. So he took the 
thought to heart, and racked his brains night and 
day to discover what it was Patricia ought to have 
to perfect her education and condition — ** the cats '^ 
being of no more good — and when he had found it 
he would give it, let it cost what it would. 

Meanwhile Patricia lived on, blithe as bird in 
bower, conscious of no loss in her life, feeling no 
pain, foreseeing no sorrow. Youth, health, a con- 
jscience as clear as the sky and love as warm as the 
sun, made up the glad catalogue of her days. She 
knew no evil and she feared none. Her duty was 
piain before her and her path had neither thoms 
nor dubious tums. Truth, reverence, obedience ; 
there was nothing hard nor difficult in these ; bred 
as she had been, the contrary lines would have been 
the difficulties. No falsehood had ever passed her 
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Ups ; no shadow of subterfuge, of sly pretence, of 
fair-seemiiig which was seeming only, of disloyalty 
to her Word, of insincerity to herseif, of irreverent 
questioning or comment on others, had ever siillied 
tlie stainless innocence of her soul. Frank and &ee, 
loyal and loving, with the sea and the rocks, the 
wild flowers and the wild birds, as her playmates, 
Gordon as her friend, her uncle to reverence, to 
obey, and God, who was never her tyrant to fear 
— only her Father Invisible to worship — what 
more could she want P Had she been asked, she 
would have said " Nothing/' Her life was one of 
absolute contentment, of cloudless joy ; and strong 
of heart and energy, rieh in vitality, in cheerfiil- 
ness, in youth, she feit as if nothing could ever 
touch or härm her; as if she could neither die out of 
existence nor be crushed by circumstance ; as if she 
must always be as she was now — ^happy, free, and 
fearless, and with a conscience yoid.of offence towards 
God and man. 



CHAPTER IL 



IN THE SUN8HINB. 



npHE Captain was Bitting in the porch of the 
cottage, whicli gave to the south and looked 
on the sea. The wind stirred the fringe of cnrly 
snow-white hair that hnng about his ruddy 
weather-beaten face, and blew out the folds of the 
Union Jack flying from the flagstaff before his 
house. The white clouds scudded over the bright 
blue sky ; the white waves leaped about the feet of 
the old grey cliffs and broke into backward streams 
of spray as they came tumbling in-shore ; the birds 
sang as if they thought the spring had come 
again; a few brave bees hummed over the latest 
flowers ; and the golden leaves of the autumn trees 
shook and rustled in the sunshine, as the wind 
passed through the branches. Everywhere was 
movement, evervwhere freshness and the sentiment 
of life and freedom. And this bright October day, 
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tliis bllthe and genial farewell of tlie golden autumn 
time, was in true harmony with the cheerful spirit 
of the old man sitting in tHe pordi, and feeling — 
past seventy as he was — ^how good a thing it was 
to live. 

If only he knew what was best for Patricia ! 
When once this problem was solved he should not 
have a care lefk. It was his only anxiety ; and she, 
dear child — God bless her! — how unconscious she 
was that he was bearing this cross for her ! 

In a lifo so uneventM as his, and with a tem- 
peramentthe reverse of indifferent — given indeed, 
to exaggerate rather than reduce — ^any question 
whatsoever took enormous proportions, and a diffi- 
culty of decision became a moral bürden grieyously 
oppressive with a sense of responsibility, though 
never making him downcast nor ill-tempered. 

Sitting there in the porch, touched by the sun 
and stirred by the wind, whiles sweeping the horizon 
with his glass, whiles fingering his round rasped 
ohin as if counsel lurked among the stubbly beard- 
roots, suddenly the Solution Struck him. It came 
like an inspiration bom of the sunshine and the 
wind on this swift and hurrying October day. A 
lady companion. That was it. A lady companion 
who would teach her all those little feminine graces 

TGL. I. c 
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he could not supply; nor, for the matter of that, 
could the Miss Fritchardsy with all their pretensions 
and " parly vouing ; *' who would put the supreme 
touch on this jewel which nature had fashioned so 
nobly and over which he had wrought so tenderly 
with such ability as had been given him. Yes, 
that was just it ; and his thought was the Eureka 
over again. 

He heard Fatricia's £resh young voice trilling 
out the '^Minstrel Boy'' as she was industriously 
fighting her way up-stairs through a refractory bit 
of sewing. It was a rent in her gown, made yester- 
day when she climbed the apple-tree and came 
down with a run, as a practical lesson on the folly 
of trusting to rotten branches. 

" Hi there, my love ! " he shouted. 

"Yes, uncle," said Patricia, thrusting her head 
out of the window, which was framed in by the 
crimson leaves of a Virginia creeper. It was like 
a picture by Jordaens, only better done. 

"Come down, I want to speak to you," said 
Captain Xemball ; and Patricia, throwing her work 
on the floor, came down the stairs two at a time, 
and jumped across the hall like a school-boy into 
the porch. 

'' Yes, uncle,'' she said in her clear voice, louder 
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tHan most girls' voices because the Captain was a 
trifle deaf. ^* Wliat do you want ? " 

" I want to speak to you, my dear/' said Captain 
Kemball gravely. 

She looked at him with a little surprise. The 
unnsnal solemnity of his voice strack her. 

"All right, I am ready/' she answered; and sat 
herseif down on the opposite bench, her hands 
folded on her lap, and her attitude " attention/' 

He raised his eyes to her fondly. There was 
nothing that pleased him more than this ready, 
heartsome aequiescence which was one of Patricia's 
characteristics. There was no skulking about her. 
Whatever she might have in band she left it at a 
Word or a sign from bim ; always with that sunny 
smile on her fresh fair face, always with that frank 
look in her dark grey eyes, and that air of almost 
soldierly attention in her upright, supple figure, 
which gaye the value of meaning to please to all 
she did. She was alive, body and soul, heart and 
brain ; and even her silence was more active than 
many people's words. 

" Patricia,*' said Captain Kemball, " I have found 
it/' 

"Tes, imcle,'* she repeated for the third time. 
" What have you found ? '* 
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" "What you want, my dear/' 

'^ Oh I But I did not know I wanted anytliing/' 
she saidy with a pretty perplexity on her £Eu$e. 

" Yes you do, my dear/' he answered poritively. 

" Very welL'* She smiled. " If you say so, I 
Buppose I do; but I did not know it. What is 
itP" 

'' A lady companion/' 

^'A lady what?'' said Patricia with the air of 
one who has heard and has not understood. 

'^ A lady companion/' repeated the Captain, gal- 
lantly sticking to his guns. She was not going to 
be "nasty/' surely-and for the first time in her 
Ufe? 

''What on earth can haye put that notion into 
your head, uncleP" asked Patricia in amazement. 
'' What do I want with a lady companion P She 
woidd be horribly in our way — ^yours as well as 



mine." 



'' As for mine/' he said resignedly, '' I should not 
object to anything that was for your good/' 

There was no affectation in this. He too thought 
this lady companion would be horribly in his way ; 
but he would bear this cross as cheerfully as he had 
bome that of his own perplexity before. 

'' But what do I want with a lady companion at 
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allP** reiterated his niece. "I am very happy 
as I am ; as happy as the day is long ; and I 
am sxire we sliould not get on better with a tliird 
person in tlie house. Wliy, uncle dear, what a 
fimny idea ! " 

'* But you wonld like it, Pat ? " he saii 

" I am sure I should not," said Patricia ; " and 
I cannot think why you should say so. There would 
be nothing to like in haying a stranger always with 
one. Fancy never being able to be alone to our 
two selves again I Oh, uncle, how horrid ! ** And 
here she asked again : ** Who can haye put such an 
idea into your head P *' 

" Providence," said the Captedn gravely. 

And Patricia did not laugh. 

"Very well, uncle dear,*' she answered after a 
short pause. " You know best, of course. If you 
really think it right that we ähould have a lady 
eompanion here for my sake, we will get one ; but 
I hope you will be quite sure that it is the right 
thing to dö before you decide, because it will be 
difficult, look at it how we will. You see the house 
is so smaU, aad the spare bedroom wants iumishing, 
and we ought to haye a new carpet in the sitting- 
room; Sarah and I have damed that old thing tili 
we can dam it no more. And we want some cups 
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and saucerSy and lots of things in the kitchen, and a 
coalflcoop; Sarah says she scatters the small coals 
through the holes in the old one. And the dinner- 
set ifl all chipped and half of it broken. Oh dear ! 
there is no end to it aU when we once begin I 
And a lady companion is an awfuUy expensiye 
thing, I have heard ; and, of course, though we 
can go on yery well as we are, she must have 
eyerything ship-shape and nice when she comes. 
But you know best," she repeated cheerfuUy, lean- 
ing forward and kying her band on bis; «and 
whatever you wish, you are very sure I shall say 
yes, are you not, dear P " 

" God bloss you I to be sure I am, my girl," 
answered the Captain warmly. " And now that 
you teil me all this, I'll look into my balance and 
think of it." 

« Meanwhile, I must go and finish my mending," 
Said Patricia with a kind of conscientious solem- 
nity. 

Needlework was about the most sobering occupa- 
tion she knew ; it kept her so still and took so 
much time. 

"All right, dear. But I say, Pat, I do not like 
to know that things are wanting in the house which 
we should be obliged to have if the lady companion 
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came. My girl ought to be as well found as any 
lady companion that ever stepped. Eli I how have 
you let tliings go so far adrift ? Have you had a 
cat, child-vean ? '* 

Patricia laughed. "No; our cat has been time 
and wear/' slie answered. "That's enough too, 
Sarah says/' 

"Well, well, we'll see to it," he said, adjusting 
his glass. 

" Was that all you wanted with me, dear P " 

"Tes, for the present," said Captain Kemball, 
his glass to his eye. "There's a fine Pmssian, 
Pat ! *' he cried. " She'll give those poor moun- 
seers some trouble if ever she comes across them. 
Bad sailors, those mounseers. Lord ! what a fine 
ship ! " 

Patricia went over to him and looked through the 
glass too. " Yes, she's a beauty,'' she said as she 
handed him back his telescope. 

Then she kissed the top of the dear bald head, as 
was her wont, and weut back to her own room to 
dam her skirt. But she sang no more of the 
" Minstrel Boy." A chord beside those of his own 
harp was broken for to-day. 

Presently her uncle called to her again. He had 
come out of the porch and was standing on the 
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^ravel-walk^ where he could see her as she sat by 
the window sewing. 

" I have it, my girl/' he said in a cheery voice. 
This was his second Eureka within the hoxir. 

"Yes, imcleP*' she answered looking up, her 
bright face slightly flushed. 

" I will write to your Aunt Hamley and be guided 
by her advice/' 

For a few seconds Patricia did not speak. She 
was apparently too much occupied with a rebellious 
length of hair that would faU over her face to be 
able to giye her füll mind to Aunt Hamley ; but she 
soon deared her eyes and said^ brayely enough if not 
quite in her usual key : '^ Do so^ dear ; you know 
best." 

" I knew you would say that," cried Captain 
Kemball triumphantly. '' Bloss your dear innocent 
heart, I can read you like a book ! Always the 
same steady discipline in the ship, and the old 
uncle's command submitted to without a murmur. 
If you knew how we old folks prize this ready 
obedience, Pat ! " 

"Well, I should be very ungrateful eise/* said 
Patricia. 

" And that would not be like you," he said. 

*' I hope not," she answered gravely. 
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" Nöw, I'll go and write to your Aimt Hamley,** 
Said the Captain. ** She'll understand this matter, 
and I do not/' 

On which he tumed and went into the house, 
and Patricia heard him knocking things about 
down-stairs — opening half-a-dozen drawers for one, 
fighting oyer spUt pens and dried-up ink, and 
making as much noise and as many preparations 
heSoTQ settling down to write a letter of a few 
lines to his sister as if he was going to board an 
enemy. 

N0W9 Aunt Hamley was Patricia's one standing 
dread in life. She was her uncle's, consequently hep 
dead father's, only sister ; but since her maniage 
with Jabez Hamley, the rieh brewer of Milltown 
and possessor of Abbey Hohne, which had re- 
lieved him from the necessity of her fiirther support, 
she had kept up yery little intercourse with her 
surviying brother. Both men had been objectionable 
persons, eaeh in his own way, to her mind. The one 
was a long-haired artist who declined to go into the 
Chureh on conscientions (she called them uneon- 
scientious) grounds ; the other was a sailor of demo- 
cratic habits, with no manners to speak of, and pro- 
motion cut short by the loss of his limb. Had 
Beginaldy Fatricia's father, been eyen successful in 
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liis questionable career^ and employed to paint the 
Queen and the Boyal Family, instead of being a 
wretclied dreamer who threw away bis time over 
bis ideas — ^ideas, indeed I as if a man could live by 
ideasi — or bad Captain Bobert not met with tbat 
accident and so bad gone on to be an admiral and a 
K.C.B. like bis fatber before bim, sbe wonld not 
baye minded so mucb ; but an unsuccessful painter 
and a sbunted captain — ^tbey were vessels if not of 
wratb yet of very imrefined clay, and sbe declined 
bandling tbem save at a distance. 

Wben Beginald died, twelye years ago, sbe did 
certainly offer to take tbe penniless little girl to ber 
own cbildless bome, and bring ber up to ladylike 
babits and womanly refinements. Sbe would bave 
done ber duty by ber, bad ber offer been accepted, 
and sbe would bave liked ber tbe better tbe more 
entire ber dependence ; but tbe Captain elected 
to take tbe cbild bimself, and Aunt Hamley bad 
neyer quite forgiyen bim. Tbe plan bad dis- 
tressed as well as disappointed ber. Men were 
doubtful creatures at tbe best, in ber opinion. 
As busbands, sbe beld tbeoretically by tbe doc- 
trine of wifely Submission and obedience, as women 
often do wben tbe rod wberewith tbey rule is of 
iron sbarply pointed ; but outside tbis tbeoretical 
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premiersliip, beyond doing all tlie hard work of 
the World that women may live softly and fare 
riclilyi taking care of their ladies in a crowd, 
looking afber the luggage and tlie tickets at a 
railway Station, and managing the business details 
of life, she did not see of what good they were. 
When it came to an old sea eaptain, with a wooden 
leg and only his half-pay and pension, taking charge 
of a little girl of six, and never a lady in the estab- 
lishment to see that her hair was properly bnished^ 
or that her boot-tags were neatly tucked in and her 
clothes nicely made, she was more disgusted at the 
selfishness and home-helplessness of the sex than 
she had ever been before; and this was saying 
much^ 

This reAisal to let her have Patricia had not only 
offended her with her brother, but had given her a 
distaste for the girl herseif. Though she had never 
Seen her since her cherubie days of short &ocks 
and scratched legs, she was snre that she had 
" grown up undesirable by the logical necessity of 
her training;" and she did not care that Dora 
Drummond, Mr. Hamley's young cousin whom she 
had adopted in default of Patricia after her 
brother's refnsal, should have such questionable 
companionship. 
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'^She must be dreadful/' she used to say when 
ducussmg her imknown nieoe in family conclave ; 
and botli Mr. Hamley and Dora nsed to say, 
'^Dreadful indeed!" in concert. 

Neither of tliese last-mentioned persons wanted 
to see Mrs. Hamley become interested in her niece. 
To Mr. Hamley the adoption of his own oonsin 
had been a matter of intense pride and satis&o- 
tion ; and such a cousin too I — ^fit to be a qneen, he 
nsed to think. And dear Dora, though not noticeably 
jealons, naturally wished to keep her standing in- 
tact and did not desire a riyaL Hence, no word of 
praise— that was impossible, for no one knew if she 
was praiseworthy or not — ^but no word of indnlgent 
hope was ever coupled with Patricia's name at Abbey 
Holme, and the idea of her was associated with a 
oertain steadfast disfayour that bore its fmits in the 
time to come, and made itself feit even now in the 
time at hand. 

Patricia had thus some cause for the sndden 
dismay that oyercame her when her uncle said he 
would write to Aunt Hamley for her adyice and be 
goided by it. She knew by intuition that all the 
adyice they wonld haye fpom Abbey Hohne would be 
hard and uncomfortable, so far as she was concemed ; 
and who knows F perhaps her uncle would adopt it, 
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whatever it miglit be, even if it hurt liimself to do 
80. He had liis crotchets at times, and was not always 
in the same hnmour ; and his conscience had a trick 
of self-torturing when he was not quite well^ which 
led him to acts of pain and penance, happily of short 
duration if severe while they lasted. 

Bight or wrong, however, this idea of a lady com- 
panion had taken possession of him ; and with it the 
necessity '^of consnlting his sister Hamley in a 
matter so purely out of his line/' So acting on the 
theory of the providential inapiration of hia thought, 
he wrote now on the instant to Abbey Hohne^ at 
Milltown, as has been said ; and in doing so feit he 
had washed his hands of half his responsibility and 
all his difElculty. 



CHAPTER III. 



"WHAT WOULD YOU DO, LOVE P 



w 



rilHIS was the first break in Patricia's life; a 
break as yet only potential, not actnal. But 
it brought her up with a round tum as she herseif 
would have said, and made her reflect on her Posi- 
tion, for the first time, seriously. For the first time 
too, it opened the gate of the future and gave her 
a glimpse of the possibilities lying within. 

Her uncle's darling; to be sure, that she knew 
she was ; the light of his days, the apple of his 
eye. He could no more get on without her than 
the trees and the flowers in the garden could live 
without the sun. She knew all this well enough ; 
had always known it with more or less conscious- 
ness from the time when she was brought to the 
cottage in her little black frock, with her doli in 
her arms, and XJncle Bobert, whose name was 
associated in her childish mind with perennial 
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sugarpliuDS and almost the only toys ehe ever had, 
had taken her on liis knees and had kissed her and 
her doli too, and had told her with a husky yoice 
that he would be her father now, and that she was 
to be a good girl and say her prayers, and never 
do anything behind backs she was a&aid of all the 
World seeing« 

From that time she had taken her place and had 
rooted. And she had been happy; who indeed 
happier P It had been just the lifo that had suited 
best with her physical temperament and her moral 
nature. She was nothing of a dreamer, nor yet 
of a casuist ; she was contented with things as they 
were ; things she could touch andtinderstand without 
going to their roots or questioning etemal causes, 
She liked to know that she was doing right, but 
she did not care to analyze her own sensations^ 
nor to nnderstand exactly where her right might 
have broadened into wrong. Certainly she was not 
over well educated nor yet intellectually inclined. 
Hitherto she had not cared greatly for reading^ 
save history, which was true and therefore fasci- 
nating enough ; and her uncle had not made her 
read much beside the Bible and Shakespeare^ which 
last he had Bowdlerised on his own account with a 
broad pen and yery thick ink. But on the other 
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hand she had leamt a good deal of natural history, 
and what she knew of life wa« bj tlie yillage dramas 
acted before her eyes, not by theories thought out 
by others. As yet she had more conscience than 
consciousness, and a moral sense keener than her 
intellectual perceptions. 

Her physical life too, suited her as exaotly as 
the rest« Two-thirds of it was passed in the open 
air, chiefly in streng exercise ; and her home oceu- 
pations were fbr the most part actiye — outside her 
needlework and her evening backgammon with her 
unde. Her health was perfect, and her strength 
greater than the strength of most women, save such 
as work in the fields or the like. And she loyed to 
use it. And as, happily for her, her uncle did not 
think it part of the etemal rule of right that 
women should be de&auded of their inheritance of 
health and deyelopment, she did use it, and to 
good purpose. Thus it was that she nerer knew 
what it was to be sick or sorry, depressed or 
doubtM, out of heart or out of temper, or at cross 
purposes with life at home or abroad. 

But with all this fulness of joy in the present 
her future was not assured. Her uncle was not her 
father, and she had no claims hereafter, if many 
Privileges now. If anything happenod — she did not 
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realise for the instant what could Happen — so that 
she liad to tum out into the world, what could she 
do wliereby to gain her own bread ? Absolutely 
notbing, unless ber pbysical strengtb migbt tum to 
some account ; and bow could it ? Women were 
wanted for fingers, not muscles ; clever beads, not 
powerful bands. If ever tbat day of need came, of 
all girls living sbe, so rieb in life's best wealtb now, 
would be tbe most to be despised tben. It came to 
ber witb a sbock, a blow. Sbe almost started as sbe 
aaw tbe trutb of ber position, and feit berself for 
tbe moment degraded by ber ignorance, ber useless- 
ness anywbere but wbere sbe was. 

As sbe sat by tbe window, ber work fallen from 
ber bands, ber eyes fixed on tbe sea tbat stretcbed 
from tbe familiär sbore far away into tbe unknown, 
so like ber own lifo — &b, so like all life! — sbe 
tried to reason it out fairly and to convince berself 
tbat tbe dear old man's instinct was rigbt. Sbe bad 
been bappy and sbe bad been well loyed, as also sbe 
bad loved. Sbe was streng and not afraid ; and sbe 
knew a few tbings tbat were of use in tbeir way, 
and bad been of great use bitberto. But sbe wanted 
more. Sbe wanted tbe power of self-belp if sbe 
needed it ; sbe wanted more education and to be 
made more like otber women; and sbe wanted to 

VOL. I. D 
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be taught how to xnake money in the time to 
come when there would be no one to give it to 
her. For must not that time come in the ordinary 
course of thingg P However üx off — aad until 
now, when she was holding this innocent parlia- 
ment with herself^ she hod never once foreseen 
either the time or the fSstct — ^was it not to be ex- 
pected that her dear uncle should die before her ? 
And if he did, she wotdd be left absolutely penni- 
less. He had nothing but his half-pay and pension ; 
and he had not saved^ if he wa« not in debt. He had 
told her so^ many a time ; and how could she wish 
him to save when distress was aboat^ and the poor 
men and destitute women and children had to be fed 
and clothed in the hard winters of bad fishing 
years P Perhaps that was what he was thinking of 
now — the real meaning of this new idea of his about 
his sister's advice and the lady companion. He was 
thinking of what would be best for her in the future, 
when he should not be with her — dear, good, 
unselfish uncle ! And she had shrunk from the 
proposition — ^what a wicked thing to do ! Ah, she 
would be so good to-night ! She would show him 
that she was sorry she had been so cowardly, aud 
that she was ready to do all, accept all, he proposed. 
How grieved she would be when she was alone in 
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the World to remember her misdeeds ! When she 
was alone — when the supreme decree had gone 
forth! 

Like a picture actually before her she suddeuly 
realised the loss of her second father, and saw him 
lying there dead, and gone for ever from her. It 
was so Tivid, she feit as if she could have touched 
him. With a kind of startled cry she put up her 
hands to her face, and broke into sobs with a 
stränge and bitter pain. 

If her uncle had seen her at this moment he 
would have thought she was crying becanse of the 
lady companion, which would have made him more 
determined than before ; and he would have thought 
her temper had "tumed nasty," though that was 
not her way ; and he would have been woujided and 
annoyed. 

No one however did see her, and she soon dried 
her eyes again ; tears not being luxuries to her as 
they are to some — ^being indeed amongst the rarest 
events of her lifo. 

" Crying never did any one any good yet," she 
Said to herseif; ''and I had better make my dear 
imcle happy while he lives than sit here and sob 
over his death^ which would make him unhappy, and 
will not be tili I am an old woman. And I will not 
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vex him any more about thiB lady companion who is 
to come. I donH like the idea^ and I don't want her 
for pleasure ; but it is my duty to be obedient^ and I 
dare say she will teaoh me a lot of things I ought to 
know. Oh, I dare say it will be all right I— only I 
hope she will not be like [Miss Pritch^^rd, who 
always looks as if she had been eating green goose- 
berries. Perhaps she will be a darling. Why not ? 
There are more good people in the world tban bad, 
and why should she not be one of them P But if 
Aunt Hamleychooses her? Well! if Aunt Ham- 
ley chooses her she will perhaps be nice all the 
same, and at any rate I will try to love her and to 
make her happy/' 

On which she shook off her hair from her 
face, threw back her Shoulders, straightened her 
slender figure which had droopod togcthor as she 
had pondered, looked out frank and brave to sea 
and sky ; and then, as if to meet her brighter mood, 
she heard a firm, swift, manly step come down the 
lane and stop at the little wicket-gate of tho garden. 
Immediatoly after she was leaning out of the window 
framed in by the crimson foliage, with the sunlight 
pouring on her like a golden glory, laughing to a 
fair-haired young man in a sailor's cap and jacket, 
who stood on the lawn below. 
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" Why, Gbrdon ! I thought you had run away 
without bidding iis good-bye ! " she said. 

Aad Gordon Frere, laughing too, answered with 
just the faintest dash of Irish accent in his Toice : 
'' Ah now, Patricia, could you think so meanly of 
me as that ! '' 

"It was not Kke you, certainly," said Patricia; 
" bat people do odd things sometimes, you know." 

" I don't think I should ever do anything quite 
so odd as that," he said. 

On which she laughed again, and said, " No ! '* 

Presently the Capttdn, who had just finished his 
letter to his sister Hamley, came out into the porch 
again. 

"Hullo, Gordon! where have you been all this 
time P " he said. 

" That's just what I have been asking," said 
Patricia. 

Not that she had in words, but her thoughts had 
meant the same thing. 

" To London, sir," said Gordon, with a look up 
at the face framed in the scarlet leaves. 

"Ay? — and what may you have been doing 
there, boy ? " 

"It was only an uninteresting bit of family 
business on my Coming of age," said Gordon.: 
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*^ Lawyers and deeds, and no end of fees to pay and 
miuty old courts to yisif 

*' Lawyers — sharks I '' said Captain Eemball 
with a shudder. 

He was not an enlightened old gentleman, 
though he was a good one ; and lie cherished his 
superstitions. 

"Well, perliaps," answered the young man 
hesitatingly. "And yet it sares a world of trouble 
to have a fellow at one's elbow who knows every- 
thing where you know nothing, and who sees so 
joUy far ahead ! It is like telling forttines by the 
Cards ; and when that old £Einuly lawyer of ours, that 
Mr. Fletcher, whom I believe I once mentioned to 
you — ^but you know him for yourself, don't you, sir P *' 

"To be sure I do. The Fletchers come from 
Milltown where I was bom and bred,'' said the 
Captain ; " and that Fletcher you speak of has been 
our family lawyer for three generatlons — at least, 
not that man, but the house/' 

" I thought three generatlons a long time for one 
life,** laughed Patricia. 

She had come down-stairs while they were talking, 
and was standing now by the door. She had bathed 
her eyes and put up her hair afresh, and had eren 
gone to the coquettish length of a bright bit of 
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ribbon about her throat, and a bow of tbe same 
colour — dark sailor-blue — ^among the glossy brown 
of her luxuriant hair; and as she stood there she 
made a picture more beautiM, Gordon thought, 
than ever poet imagined or painter drew. 

"We must mind our tackle now the pilot's 
aboard — eh, Gordon P" said the old Captain, look- 
ing at her proudly. 

And Gbrdon said " Yes/' with fiill meaning. 

" 1 am glad you know the Fletchers," then said 
the Captain. '^One likes one's friends to be in good 
hands« There is a Catherine Fletcher too/' he 
added, looking with an odd kind of expression 
at Patricia. "She was a beauty in her young 
days. All Milltown was mad after her. She 
and her brother Henry live still at Milltown, I 
believe. He was a doctor, but he lefk the profession 
when the old man died ; and a fine fellow he used 
to be, I remember." 

"So is Mr. Fletcher in London," said Gordon; 
" and so sharp and clever ! When he used to come 
in with his mathematical way of putting things 
that I thought were all different, as I said it was 
like fortune-telling somehow. I know he used to 
tnake me feel the most of a fool I have ever feit." 

" Eh P Then he must have known his aiphabet/* 
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Said the Captain waggishly; and Gordon laughed 
and blushed. 

He was a fine young fellow, brave and strenge but 
not beyond blushing like a girl on occasions. 

" Tme all the same," he continned« " What I 
thought was as piain as that two and two make four, 
he showed me had this bearing and that meaning I 
had nover seen, and that my two and two made five 
or six or nothing at all ! I nsed to feel in a foreign 
land in that old office of his, where I knew neither 
the language nor the country and had to walk as if 
blindfold, under guidance/' 

" Long may it remain a foreign country to you 
and US all ! '' said the Captain fervently. 

'' I think there must be a bom antipathy between 
sailors and lawyers/' put in Patricia. 

'' Land-sharks and sea-sharks/' said her nncld 
quite gravely : '^ and, of the two, the land-sharks are 
the worst." 

^'But this special shark of Gordon^s, this Mr. 
Fletcher, he seems to be harmless enough P ^' she 
said. 

"FletcherP — yes, he's about the best you'll 
find/' her uncle answered. *^ If he was not one of 
the devil'a advocates I should say he was about as 
good a man as ever walked on the &ce of the earth. 
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He lias a strain of honesty, that man, which has stood 
in bis way more than once; he'll never make his 
fortune out of the min of other people's." 

"He'll do better — he'll deal justly by other 
people's/' Said Gordon ; and tben the conversation 
dropped. 

Bat it lefti on Patricia a cbeery impression. Sbe 
was glad that 6K)rdon had an honest man for bis 
legal adyiser wben he had busiQess on band, a man 
he could trust as the caretaker of bis fortunes wbile 
he was away at sea doing bis duty to bis conntry, 
which would not be half grateful enougb, sbe used 
to tbink^ if he came to grief in her Service like 
her Tincle, or moum bim as be deserved to be 
monmed if he went down altogetber in the figbt. 

Sbe and Gordon were great friends. Wben sbe 
gpoke of bim, and was conscious that sbe had to 
accoTint for the familiär terms on which tbey were 
togetber, as bappened sometimes, if rarely, sbe in- 
variably said, " We bave been brought up togetber, 
like brotber and sister." And tbis was true. He 
had been educated at Mr. Eamsey^s, the clergyman 
who liyed at St. Jobn's and served Barsands as 
well ; wbile bis motber and sisters did battle witb 
small means and large pretensions in Germany. 
And as the joumey was expensive and the Frere 
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finances limited, lie liad seldom gone over to 
them ; a big, healthy English boy, destined for tbe 
sea and as wild as a coli, not being the kind of 
thing specially desired by a nervous woman in a 
small foreign apartment, witb a couple of showy- 
looking daugbters to dress and marry. By whicb it 
had come about tbat the Captain had taken possession 
of bim in bis bolidays, and Patricia had leamt to re- 
gard bim as a brother, or sometbing very like one. 

Wben be first went away to tbe Britannia train* 
ing sbip sbe feit as if sbe had lost part of beif 
yery seif. Sbe was but a little lassie at tbe time, 
but sbe always remembered bow sbe bad cried 
wben be tumed tbe comer, and sbe saw bim for 
tbe last time out on tbe Penrose Boad, waving bis 
cap; and bow for days and days after tbere 
seemed to be no sun left in tbe sky. Now sbe 
was glad be bad cbosen tbe profession. Natu- 
rally, to ber mind it was tbe finest a man could 
cboose. Had not ber dear uncle, and ber grand- 
fatber before bim, been its sbining ligbtsP For 
tbougb wben be bad got fairly afloat it took bim 
away so mueb, yet wben be did come bome— 
St. Jobn's Vicarage and Holdfast Cottage were 
always " bome '* to tbe poor boy wbo bad nevei* 
known any otber — it sent bim back witb such an 
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atmosphere of youtliAil lieroism about Um, such a 
sense of dangers braved and difficulties overcome 
and a noble life's work nobly begun, that she could 
not grudge the Separation which had bome such 
glorious fruits already, and which was to bear others 
even more glorious in the days to come. She would 
not, if she could, have kept Gordon " moidering " 
away his youth at Barsands. Pleasant as it was to 
hare him as her companion when she tore about the 
country on her shaggy, ill-groomed pony, or beat up 
against the wind in the Mermaid, she knew that a life 
of idleness, though ever so delightful, was not the 
right thing for a man. And it gave her a little joy 
to feel that for his good she could conquer her own 
desires, and even rejoice at the cause if she grieved 
over the fact of their Separation. But let him be 
gone as long as he would, she was ever entirely 
loyal to him in his absence, never forgot him in her 
prayers, never took any one eise to be her brother 
in his stead, but always kept him first in his 
generation in her heart, as beseemed a steadfast 
and affectionate sister. 

She loved him as young things of the right kind 
do love each other, without fear or introspection. 
She scarcely could remember the time when Gordon 
Frere was not part of her life, and when she did 
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not love him as mucli as slie loved her unde, if 
differenÜy. It was not a tliing to think about at 
all. It was a fact ; just as much as sisterliood or 
daughterhood is a fact. Gordon was Gordon to 
her ; and when she had said that she had said all. 

And yet this time she had been conscious of the 
slightest possible little change in iheir relations. 
It was not coolness — ^by no means coolness ^ but 
just a dash of shyness and reserve, as if there was 
something of which they were a litÜe a&aid to 
speak, and as if they both feit they must be more 
careful somehow than they used to be. But it. was 
so slight a change that Patricia was resolute not to 
accept it ; and as Gordon, on his side> seemed to 
struggle against the shadowy influence in the best 
way he could, the old joyous harmony that had been 
for so many years unbroken between them still 
went on, and this yisit of the bright young sailor 
to his friends at home was as happy as all the 
others had been. 

"Any news when you joinP" asked Captain 
Kemball. 

Gordon looked at Patricia; Patricia looked at 
him. 

'^ In three days/' he said, and tumed his face to 
the sea. 
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" Oh, Gk)rdon ! that is a month too soon !'* cried 
Patricia in frank sorrow. " I thought you said you 
were to stÄy tili the tliird week in November P *' 

'^ So I did ; but tbe Lords have ordered us away 
flie tliird we^ in October, you see," he answered. 

" What a pity ! We do miss you so when you 
go. It seems to get worse every time!" said 
Patricia. 

The young man's eyes glistened. " Well, I am 
glad you are so aorry, Patricia ! » he said franHy. 

**You are? What a horrid speech — and how 
Irish ! '^ she laughed. 

^^ Isn't it better than to go and think not a living 
soul on shore regrets you P " asked G-ordon looking 
at her eamesÜy. 

"Yes, Pat,'* said the Captain, taking up the 
strain ; " you don't know what it is to keep watch 
on a dark night, and be thinking of the dear ones 
at home, and knowing that they are thinking of 
you, and feeling their blessed hearts so pitifiil to 
hear the wind blow." 

" It's hard lines for the poor fellows who have no 
one to care a button for them," put in Gordon; 
" and I, for one, don't envy them. So you'll please 
keep on being sorry, Patricia — do you hear P " 

f'Well, Gordon, I suppose we shall," said Pa- 
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tricia^ with her hand on her tincle's Shoulder. " We 
miss you horribly when you go away, don't we, 
imcleP Life isn't the Barne thing without you, 
and you will take away the last of the summer this 

time. However '* and ehe sighed. The sigh 

meant resignation and '^ what must be, must be.'^ 

" Don't make a Molly of him, Fat/' said the old 
Captain, going into the house. 

" It*8 good news you teil me ; I wouldn't have it 
altered ; I like you to miss me when I go/' con- 
tinued Gordon gravely. 

Without knowing why, Patricia suddenly feit 
herseif grow pale, and an odd kind of tremor passed 
over her. 

'^ I hear Sarah with the tea-things ; come and 
have some tea," she said abruptly. 

"All right. And you will sing me *Dermot 
asthore' afterP'' asked Gordon in a rather lower 
Toice than usual ; for he too generally spoke as if a 
northwester was blowing in his teeth. 

" Yes, if you wish it," was the reply. 

" I do wish it, very much, Patricia. I want to 
hear ' Dermot ' and *What would you do, Love?' 
and when I am tossing about at sea I shall re- 
member them and you — and this evening.'* 

" Why this evening specially P" asked Patricia. 
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But though she tried to speak in her usual frank 
way, something — ^it was almost like wool — ^seemed 
to have got into her throat that changed the qnality 
of her voice, even to her own ears. Nelther could 
she look at Gordon as she was accustomed to look 
at him. She feit bashAil, and as if her eyes refused 
to go his way. Altogether it was nncomfortable, 
and she feit inclined to run away, and hide herseif 
where he could not find her. Nor was he quite the 
same to her. A troubl6, dim^ formless, but real, 
seemed to have fallen between them ; and yet it 
was not the trouble of unkindness. 

" Why P I will not teil you now, Patricia ; but 
8ome day I will/' said Gordon, looking at the gold 
bind of his cap as if it was something he had never 
Seen before, and sinking his Yoice, which trembled. 

" Mysteriös P oh, I hate mysteriös ! " she cried, 
Inaking a sudden effort to conquer her stränge 
sensations, and laughing in a way scarcely natural 
to her, as, with an odd feeling of escape she r^n 
into the dining-room — ^where she mismanaged the 
tea, or, as the Captain called it, "spoilt the brew." 

As she did not know very well what she was about 
she scalded herseif, which effectually awakened her 
from the confusion of her state ; and she did not 
get entangled again that evening ; not even when 
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she had finished * What would you do, LoveP' and 
Gordon had asked her^ with his honest blue eyes 
raised füll into hers, '^Is that what you'd do, 
Patricia, to any poor fellow who loved you and 
had bad chances P'' and she had answered heartily, 
" Yes, I would, Gordon/' 

"You'd not believe an ill word, and not be 
frightened by a cold fortune ? '* he asked. 

" I ? No ! not all the world could tum me from 
one I loved ! '* she said wannly. 

" I believe you, Patricia,'* said Gordon ; and his 
face beamed with something more tender than a 
smile, deeper than mere pleasure. " You are the 
truest - hearted giri that ever stepped. Man or 
woman would be safe with you ! " 

" Gordon, how can you talk such nonsense ! " said 
Patricia. 

But her cheeks flushed with pleasure, and she feit 
very happy that he thought her so true-hearted. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE "MERMAID. 
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XTATUE/ALLT the chief amusement at Barsands 
was boating, for those who owned anything 
that would float, between a tub and a cockleshell ; 
tbougb, for the matter of that, there was only the 
Captain to keep a pleasure-boat at all — the rest being 
fishing and seine-boats only, of larger or smaller 
dimensions. And, naturally again, Captain Kem- 
ball, and Gordon Frere when he was on shore, were 
never happier than when they were eruising, about 
the rocks and Islands which made this special reach 
of coast so dangerous. 

Patricia was generally with them, in accordance 
with the Captain's idea that the right kind of 
feminine education was to make women as brave 
as men, heroically indifferent to danger and clever 
in getting out of it; conrage and presence of 
mind being the qualities he most admired after 
truth and loyalty. And Patricia was really a 
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very good seawoman. 8he could liandle the yoke- 
lines as well as if she had been a pilot on her 
own account, and she knew every shoal and rock 
and current as accurately as if she had been the 
hydrographer of the Station. Her nncle used to call 
her the " mermaid '' sonjetimes ; and when he hit on 
the idea^ he re-chnstened his boat^ which until then 
had been the Young Hold/ast, the Mermaid too, in 
honour of her. He was fond of innocent little jokes^ 
decent man ! and one of them was to declare gravely 
to such strangers as he might have seen gaping at 
her pranks in the water — for she could swim like a 
fish — that he had seen many mermaids in his time; 
shoals of them about the Pacific Isles ; and that 
this creature there was half a one, web-footed inside 
her shoesy and with the neatest little dorsal fin, 
just like a lady's frill, between her Shoulders. 
And he always maintained that some of them — 
benighted Londoners for the most part — ^looked as 
if they believed him. So that instead of being in 
the way on board the Mermaid, if a gale came on 
and they had to dodge the wind to slip by the Grid- 
iron, she was of as much use, save in absolute 
strength of muscle^ as the best A.B. on the Ad- 
miralty books. 

The next day the three went out for a long cruise. 
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It was a bright breezy day, just such as yesterday 
had beeiLy only perhaps more brilliant and more 
yigorous ; with a füll wind tbat sent the little boat 
merrily along^ and just enougb sea on to make her 
"dance like a lady," said Qordon, as she slipped 
from wave to wave and laid over to the breeze tili 
her sail dipped into the water. The " white horses " 
were out, but they only gave greater animation to 
the scene ; and they were not so much horses as 
ponies, said the Gaptain, bonny little beasts, sent out 
by Neptune to view; the world and report below; 
but to see them breaking and leaping beneath the 
wind, and to see how the Mermaid danced and 
curtsied as they met her, would have made a lands- 
man shudder. As it was, it was a sea and sky 
which to sailors and sea-birds were perfection. 

There was no wool in Patricia's throat to-day, no 
mist before her eyes. The strong south-east wind 
seemed to have cleared both her and Gordon from 
that formless trouble of the night before, and the 
happy companionship they had always known, affec- 
tionate and unconscious, had come back as if it had 
never received a check. 

Long after, both Gordon and Patricia remem- 
bered this morning as one of the golden memories 
of their youth. It was the last sail the pleasant 
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triad had together ; the last time the Captain did 
the ordering and Gordon the hard work— which, 
however, was not very hard — ^while she, with the 
lines in her hand^ steered close or clear, luffed, 
feil off a point, or put the heim hard a-port as she 
noted the signs of sea and land; the last time 
she watched the sail Aap heavily in the wind as 
they shifted the boom and she set the tiller sharp, 
then feit the seaman's glow of satisfaction as she 
saw the canvas slowly fill, in sign that the little 
boat had not missed stays, and that they were off on 
another tack, cheating the wind and zigzagging 
defiantly right in its very teeth ; the last time she 
served out their simple dinners on the cuddy roof — 
she eating hers standing while the Captain took the 
yoke lines for a spell, and looked at his boat and 
bis niece with about equal admiration. How 
well the one sailed, how grandly the other grew! 
How the new white canvas of the Mermaid filled 
and bellied with that perfect line, in its way as 
beautiful as the curve of a swan's neck or the slant 
of a bird's wing! And how prettily the wind caught 
the girFs dress and eddied it into billowy wreaths 
like a purple cloud, while it tore her bright brown 
hair from its slender fastenings, and blew it in 
shining tangles across her face ! 
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Beautiftd Patricia always was. Her enemies, if 
she had had any, must have confessed this ; but 
to-day she surpassed herseif. Even her ancle, who 
had nothing of that sickly sentimentality which 
moons and maunders over a woman's beauty as if 
it was a thing to reverence like a virtue, and who 
cared more for.what she was than for how she 
looked — even he, as we have said, was filled with a 
strangely vivid sense of the nymph-like splendour of 
her loveliness as she stood there so young and fresh, 
so füll of happy life, and so uneonscious of her charm ! 
Gordon Frere made a surreptitious sketch in his 
pocket-book, of which she, intent on an enormous 
Sandwich, was in nowise aware. She nearly caught 
him though, as she once suddenly looked back to the 
little World on board from her alternate contemplar 
tion of the horizon and her hunch of bread. But he 
smuggled away the book in time, and all she saw 
were two blue eyes looking at her roguishly 
and a handsome face lighted up by a smile. Then 
she smiled too, in her responsive way, and the 
sketch never got discovered nor completed. Gor- 
don scarcely needed it to remind him of the girl or 
the boat, or his own thoughts and feelings of this 
day. 

There was something that seemed to move them 
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all to remain out as long as possible on this 
cruise. It was one of tliose days which make an 
inefeceable impression on the memory, and which 
seem diöerent altogether from others. There are 
times when the fields and the sea and the sky seem 
nothing more than a mere &ce — something to look 
at, to admire if one will, but not to understand, and 
not to remember with special delight ; and tbere are 
days which seem to show us something beyond and 
behind, and to put us in harmony with the inner 
heart of nature. And these we never forget, nor 
the aspect of the world as we looked at it then. To 
Patricia it was as if the universe had been swept 
and garnished afresh, and lifo had just begun and all 
things had been made beautiful and new since the 
sun broke over the hüls this moming. There were no 
ghosts of dead loves, no sorrows, no sighings about 
earth and sky to-day. It might have been the first 
day of creation, for its sense of buoyant freshness to 
her — the first hour of time when was no Past with 
its tears and funeral £ices, only the glad Present 
and the hope of the Future ; and she might have 
been Eve ere yet the Serpent had whispered to her, 
and before the flaming sword had been drawn. 

In Gordon's mind ran a stränge confusion of texts 
about the sons of men and the daughters of God 
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that came down to them, and it did not trouble him 
that he read the words wrong-handed ; while the 
Gaptain's heart went back with liis memory some 
forty years and more, when the world used to be 
newly swept and garnished for him too, and the 
sons of men feil in with the daughters of Qod on the 
roads by which he travelled. 

So they sailed and langhed and talked and had 
long spells of silence ; sometinies of a silence that 
meant dreaming, sometimes only watching; while 
the little Mermaid ran before the wind with a clean 
sweep and a light pair of heels, and shook and 
Bwayed and tossed impatiently as they put her 
about and forced her out of her natural course, 
and art and science conquered nature and the 
elements in the old way. ^d now it was getting 
dusk when they finally put her head straight for 
Barsands^ and steered for home. 

As the evening drew in the weather changed. 
The bright flecked sky became thick and grey, the 
Bun went down behind a heavy bank of purple 
clouds, the wind rose^ and the rain began to fall. 
A storm was Coming up with the tide^ and the tide 
was running swift; and high. This dangerous coast- 
line, fall of sharp sunken rocks and streng currents 
as it wasy needed both clever seamanship and clear 
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weather to render it practicable; and it was a 
constantly recurring tritunph in a small way 
when the Captain and hü niece brought the 
Mermaid safe into harbour again, and defcated 
for another time Mothor Jose's standing prophecy, 
that the pair of tbem would be drowned one of 
tbese fine da js ; and then wbere would tbey be ? 

This time there seemed a desperate chance tbat 
the prophecy might be nearer fiilfilment than was 
desirable. But the party on board did not take 
much heed. They put the boat about, and she 
answered gallantly to the heim. So ült weil ; but 
the freshening gale obliged thcm presently to close 
reef their sail^ and then they began to look some- 
what anxiously to their sheets. Even such a 
»light press of canvas ^s the Mermaid carried was 
soon more than she could bear in the weather that 
had come on; and now their only course was to 
make all snug, to steer well and carefuUy, edging 
away before the wind, and to do the best they could 
with a difficult job. 

Moment by moment things looked worse. The 
evening settlod down darker and wilder at every 
quarter of an hour that passed. The wind, which 
had backed sharp from south-oast to north-west^ had 
risen to a gale setting dead in-shore, and the tide 
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and the currents swept along with tumultuous 
violence. Already the Gridiron, that dreaded reef 
of rocksy was one line of boiling surf from end to 
end; and the tide was not yet more than half high; 
and the cliffs were dim with the spray that was 
cast up about them. But while they steered well, 
and the boat obeyed the heim, they were in no real 
peril; though, sometimes buried in the trough, some- 
times flnng up to the crest of the giant waves, the 
little Mermaid looked as if her last hour had come, 
and as if she could not possibly live in such a sea. 

On they went, each face gradually getting graver, 
each heart more anxioas, but the bonny boat holding 
her own bravely, when suddenly a tremendous wave, 
breaking athwart, tore away her rudder and left 
her masterless in the storm. As the sea Struck 
her she gave a lurch and heeled over on her side ; 
but she righted herseif in time, and rose gallantly 
to the wave, trembling in every inch of her as she 
went forward with a leap like a race-horse touched 
by the whip and the spur. Gordon did what he 
could to utilise the sweep as a rudder ; but the sea 
was too streng, and after trying all the expedients 
open to them they were forced to let things be, and 
to take counsel of hope and courage only. On she 
went, driven with a force they could neither check 
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nor resist. ünder bare poles as slie was, the storm 
swept her before it like a leaf in a mill-race. They 
wero powcrless to prevent or to guide. Hitherto, 
man and science had been the masters, now the 
elements were supreme and man was tbe slave, and 
too probably the victim. 

The boat drifted fast, and the precious moments 
flew with it. If only they could weather Penthill 
Point, where many a good ship's bones lay bleaching 
at the bottom, the wind would serve them well ; they 
would leave the Gridiron clear to the left and be 
blown straight into Barsands harbour. Would they 
weather it P Yes, if the wind changed but half a 
point, so as to set them straight for the harbour ; 
no, if it blew dead in-shore as it blew now ; and 
no, too, if it changed more than that half-point, 
for then they would fall on the Gridiron. But 
it did not change. It carried them on to their 
dcstruction straight as an arrow flies. Every wave 
that rose bore them noaror, every momcnt of time 
that rushed into etemity drove them closer to the 
cliff, and diminished their chances of escape by so 
much. It was an ugly look-out ; and they knew 
their dangor. 

Not a Word was spoken. The two men, with the 
girl between them, sat in the stem, holding on by 
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the gnnwale and lightly laslaed as well; a quiet, 
resolute, silent triad ; each as brave as the other, 
and each thinking for the others, "If only they could 
be saved, I should be content to die ! " Sea-birds 
wheeled and sereamed above their heads, and dipped 
their slanting wings in the foam that flew over the 
masthead, as the crests of the waves were cut 
as if by a knife and scattered into pliimes and 
streamers of spray. The wind howled through the 
darkening sky, and whistled shrilly among the 
straining shrouds ; and the huge billows came 
thiindering after the Mermaid as she flew wildly 
before them, and, overtaking her, deluged her with 
water that swept her deck from end to end, and 
tried the temper of the wood and hemp and iron 
of which her lifo had been made. Faster and 
faster she drove before the gale, caught by the wind 
and the tide and hurried dead upon the Point. 
They seemed to be drawn as if by a magnet in this 
mad race of theirs with death; as if they were 
being hunted by the wind and waves behind them. 
And then suddenly the huge black cliff stood up 
sharp and Square before them and the spray cast off 
from the face feil back on them in a blinding shower. 

" Hold on ! " shouted the Captain. 

And at the word came a shook that threw them 
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all forward, and a tearing, ripping noue» that told 
itfl own tale. 

** Keep steady, girl 1 There's a God in beaven ! '* 
he Said, passing bis arm round Patricia's waist as 
the boat reeled back, quivering at tbe blow. 

Divining more tban bearing wbat be said, for 
tbe wind and tbe waves drowned all otber Bonnds 
but tbeir own, Patricia put ber arm about bim 
too ; but sbe did not speak. Tben sbe tumed to 
Gordon, and smiled witb a kind of sad but brave 
cbeerfulness as sbe beld out ber otber band to bim. 

He took it and pressed it between botb bis own ; 
but be could not answer back ber smile. His 
bandsome ruddy face was set and blancbed, bis 
brows were contracted, bis teetb clenched tight. 
Brave as be was, a man wbo empbatically bad 
never known pbysical fear, be was sick witb terror 
now. Not for bimself — be would bave died reso- 
lutely enougb for bis own part — ^but it seemed to 
take tbe manbood out of bim somebow to tbink of 
ber perisbing before bis eyes, and be unable to save 
ber by bis strengtb or by bis own sacrifice. Tbere 
was no belp for it. Tbe strengest swimmer tbat 
ever lived could not bave breasted tbe breakers 
foaming over the rocks at Pentbill Point ; tbe cliff 
bad not a foothold wbere tbe waves migbt fling 
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them and leave them cHnging tili they were seen 
and taken off; and a life-boat^ even if there had 
been one at Barsands^ could not haye put out. 

The time, however, for any kind of suspense was 
sliortening with each pulse of the tide. Whatever 
sin each soul there was conscious of, let it be 
«onfessed now in whispered prayer, humbly but in 
trust. The Great Secret stood very near to each, and 
in a few moments all would be over and all leamt. 

Again the Mermaid was lifted by the waves 
and flung like a toy against the cliff. It was 
pathetic to see the way in which she bent to 
her fate, unresisting, trembling, tossed by the in- 
coming wave against the cruel granite, and beaten 
by wind and water . savagely. Her seams were 
opening ; her outer planks were tom away and 
ground to splinters as she Struck. The work had 
been good to have held out so long. In the midst 
of his solemn thoughts the Captain caught himself 
measuring the quality of his boat as tenderly as he 
had reckoned up Patricia's virtuos ; but even the 
best work that ever man laid could not have saved 
them now. It was the question only of a few 
moments. She could not possibly hold out for 
more than five at the longest against the strain that* 
was put upon her. 
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Five minutes — and then of those three brave 
loVing heartSy the old and young^ not one would 
be left to moum the other ! So far this would be 
xnerciful. The old life füll of honour and. the 
yonng full of hope — ^they seemed welded so closely 
one with another that the one without the other 
would be a blank. But^ ah I how much poorer the 
World would be for their loss! 

Involuntarily they pressed closer together; not 
a tear, not a mumiur, among them^ only a closer 
grasp of bände, a stronger str&in of armfl, and a 
sweet and calm farewell looked lovingly from each 
to each. The one who, up to now> had seemed to 
suffer most was the Captain, because he was in his 
own mind the one to blame. He ought to have 
been more careful for her — so young, so good — 
and that brave fellow there 1 It was a mournfiil 
ending for two lives so full of promise: and he 
had tasted more than the bittemess of death for 
his own part in his self-reproach and sorrow for 
them. So it had been up to now : but now, in the 
very presence of death^ and at the very footstool of 
the Supreme, a stränge calm had fallen on him 
as on the others. It was a farewell, but it was 
also love ; it was peace, confidence, resignation ; 
but again, and above all, it was love ! 
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Again the Mermaid Struck, again reeled back ; 
and then, just as the last flutter of hope was stilled 
and they had all looked firmly in the face of 
deathy loving and not afraid, a bright light shot 
through the air, and the whizz of a rocket passing 
over their heads brought a rope athwart the deck. 
The coastguard on the look-out had seen them, and 
the imminence of their peril had been their salva- 
tion, Close under the cliff as they were the pitch 
was easy, and if there was time all would be saved. 

Gordon sprang for the rope, and Patricia shrank 
back, pushing forward her uncle ; but the old man 
took her in one arm like a child and thrust her 
to the front. To debate the point was to lose all, 
and to yield to his unselfishness was her own best 
unselfishness. So she stood quite calmly, and helped 
Gordon to lash the rope about her ; and in a few 
seconds she was safely corded and the sighal to haul 
away given. They watched her in the dim twilight 
as she was drawn up by the men on the clifl*; she 
guiding herseif by one band away from the sharp 
jags and points of the rock while holding on to the 
rope by the other, keeping her eyes turned down- 
ward to the sea where the men she loved were still 
floating side by side with death, seeming to make 
her own safety the assurance of theirs by the very 
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closeness of union among them, as if one could not 
live or die alone. 

Then, over wind and surf they heard the men^s 
glad cheer as the girl was safely landed ; and imme- 
diately after anotlier rocket came for the Captain's 
help. Hirn too Gordoh secnred and watched drawn 
up as Patricia had been before him ; and now only 
the poor lad was left sole captain, crew, and pilot 
of the wreck. But now he was comparatively 
indifferent. If the Mermaid broke up before he 
could be saved— and he knew that though she 
still kept the form and semblance of a boat she 
was no better than if she had been made of paper, 
and might break up at the next blow — if she went 
down and he with her, at least the girl he loved 
was safe ; and the dear old Captain — he was saved 
too, to still care for her and protect her. 

Looking always upward, he saw clearly, dark 
as it was, the face of Patricia bending down from 
the heights, as if encouraging him by her love. 
He saw the long, dank, dripping hair falling like a 
veil as she bent ; he saw her eyes looking frankly, 
yeaming and loving too ; her Ups parted with 
the same tender smile, the same kind of dumb 
speech that he had seen before to-day, and that 
seemed to say so much in its silence. Doubtless it 
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was all fancy, and what lie saw was a mere dream ; 
but at tlie time it was real, and he took heart as 
he looked — ^heart for her sake. 

Then came another muffled cheer from the cliff, 
and again, for the third time, the rope feil; and 
Gordon Frere caught it and was saved. But just 
as his foot left the deck at the first haul from 
above, the Mermaid^s mast feil by the board, and 
in a second the boat had disappeared as if by magic, 
and only a mass of splintered wood eddying in the 
boiling surf told where she had been. It was like 
taking a lifo by violence, and they all feit when she 
went to pieces as if a playmate and a friend had died. 

The peril was past ; but could Gordon ever forget 
the cry of joy with which Patricia wound both 
her arms about one of his, as she clung to him 
for a moment with girlish abandonment ? — could he 
ever forget the look in the dear eyes that met his, 
a look so füll of the very ecstasy of joy that they 
seemed to shine like stars in the darkness? And 
what was there in her voice when she said : 
" Dearest Gordon — oh ! my brave, dear boy ! ** that 
went to his heart as if she had said so much more 
than the words ? 

It was not five minutes since he had sat by her 
in the boat, hand-in-haud, looking at death to- 

voL. I. r 
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gether, yet it seemed now as if it was a lifetime 
since. But that he was a man^ and the two coast- 
guards were standing there, and the Captain was 
on the other side of him wringing his hand, Patricia 
would have leamt more of his heart, and her own, 
than she had yet fiilly fathomed. All he could do, 
even for her own sake, to give back her caress, 
was to press her clasped hands against him 
warmly, and say in a yoice that wonld tremble 
in spite of himself, ^'Braye and dear yourself, 
Patricia ! You helped to save us all." 

'^ The one Mermaid has gone, the other is left/' 
Said Captain Kemball^ looking at his niece. Taking 
off his cap, he stood bareheaded in the storm : '^ I 
thank thee, Lord, for her life ! " he said reverently. 
And Gordon, taking off his cap too, said ^* Amen/' 

Suddenly the old man blanched and staggered. 

"Dear uncle! Gordon, what is it!'* cried 
Patricia, as she caught him in her streng young 
arms just in time to preyent his falling. 

He had fainted: a thing he had neyer done in 
his life before. 

The coastguardsmen and Gordon took him up 
among them, and carried him into the little shelter- 
hut by the signal ; where they rubbed him and 
gaye him brandyi and by care and tender treat- 
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ment^ if rough method, succeeded in bringing him 
round. But it was a long while first ; and at 
one time it seemed almost hopeless. However, he 
came to himself at last, and sat up and looked 
about bim as usual. Tbey wanted him to have a 
car or cart, anything on wheels, sent up for him 
as far as it could travel. Gordon would have 
run down for it ; but the Captain, who had a 
will of bis own, insisted on Walking home. He 
was never better in bis life, he said ; and he 
rubbed up bis curling white hair, slapped bis 
rotund ehest, and chafed bis chilly bands with 
yigour. He did not know how he came to be 
such a fool, fainting like a sick girl ! It was 
only because of that gipsy, he supposed, pointing 
to Patricia. "When he thought it was all over 
with them he was sorry for her, and blamed himself 
for it. He ought to have kept a smarter look-out, 
and not have stayed so long. So be imagined the 
fl^itness was just the reaction when he found bis 
little girl safe. He was up to the mark now, 
no fear ! and he declined all further coddling. 
Coddling was not the tbing he went on when be 
^carried her Majesty's commission, eh, Gordon ? 
and he'd show them yet that be was man enough 
for any two of them ! 
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So^ with a kind of innocent rollick that yet was 
not like himself, and with a certain dazed look 
about him, he bade the men good night^ emptying 
bis purse among them sailor fasbion; and set off 
down tbe steep cliff patb gaily enougb. 

It was a weary tramp. Tbe nigbt was pitcb 
dark by now ; tbe storm was raging furiously ; tbey 
were all drencbed tbrougb and tbrougb — ^to tbeir 
bones, said tbe Captain; and tbe cliff patb was 
difficult fbr tbe mutilated podestrian at tbe best 
of times. To-nigbt it was doubly so, being slippery 
as well as rugged, and difficult to find in tbe black- 
ness overbead. Tbey got down in sufficient safety 
on tbe wbole ; tbougb tbe Captain bad one or two 
bad falls by tbe way wbicb sbook bim terribly ; 
and, weakened as be was already by excitement, 
fatigue, and tbat stränge fainting fit up above, 
be was fearfully strained by tbe time tbey reacbed 
bome. 

''Ab, my dear, I am getting an old man!" \q 
Said to Patricia witb . a balf-bumorous melancboly, 
as he flung bimself exhausted on tbe sofa. ''I 
must leave off these pranks for tbe future. For 
the future, indeed ! I bave lost my boat, and needs 
must, Fm thinking." 

** Ob, we will save up our money and get anotber 
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JUermaidf' said Patricia cheerfiilly. "We should 
be lost without our boat ! We must liave another 
just like her — the poor old Mermaidl*' 

""We'll have to content ourselves with you, my 
dear, as the sole representative of the tribe," said 
the old man. " Hey, Gordon ? " 

" We might do wofse," said Gordon with a 
sudden flush, as he looked at the girl tenderly — ^as 
a man looks when he loves. 

The old man caught both the flush and the 
look. 

" Give me your arm, boy," he then said with a 
Strange softness of manner. "I feel a little the 
worse for wear to-night ; do you help me up-stairs. 
You won't be jealous, Pat ? *' 

" Of Gordon ? No indeed, whatever he were to 
do for you, dear ! " she answered frankly. " Jealous 
of Gordon ! " she laughed. 

" That's right, my girl. Of all the fiends that 
min happiness, and dignity too, jealousy is one 
of the worst. Never give it harbourage in your 
heart, lass. Keep out jealousy and keep in truth ; 
and remember that a friend is a friend, and that 
your Word once passed, you must go to the stake 
before you break it! Now give me a kiss, and 
good night.*' 
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Patricia laid her band in bis. '^ Dear uncle ! '' 
she Said fondly, bending ber &ce to bis. 

He took ber band ; tben laid it side by side witb 
Gordon's as if measuring botb togetber. 

'' It's a pleasant patte enougb ! '^ be said to tbe 
young man, smiling. ''Not a fine lady's nseless 
little fist, but a good, serviceable, womanly band, 
tbat can bandle a rope and dandle a baby, botb 
as tbey sbould be done. Tm tbinking it will be a 
treasure some day to some one." 

" Uncle ! '* sbe remonstrated, witb a buming 
face ; wbile Gordon gave ber band one streng 
silent pressure, answering, and not looking at ber : 

" It will so, sir. And I bope be will get it wbo 
will prize it most." 

"Good nigbt, lassie," said tbe Captain witb a 
smile balf-pleased, balf-pathetic. " It's all rigbt. 
Wben I'm gone you'll bave bim to take care of 
you. Sleep well and don't dream; or if you do, 
dream of tbose wbo love you.'* 

" Good nigbt, my dear — my dearest dear ! " sbe 
exclaimed, and threw ber arms round bis neck and 
kissed bim fervently ; be pressing ber to bis beart 
witb a kind of passionate solemnity of wbicb Patricia 
bad never seen tbe like in bim before. "Good 
nigbt, Gordon," sbe tben said, ber eyes downcast, 
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her cheeks dyed crimson, and tears^ slie did not 
know why, beginning to start. 

" There, boy, give her a kiss ; you have eamed it 
to-night/* Said the Captain, standing as it were 
between them, holding a band of eaeh. " Kiss your 
friend, Pat, who has been so near to death with you 
and who helped to save you.** 

Trembling as much as herseif, Gordon drew her 
gently towards bim. The tears had come fiilly 
into her eyes by now, and were falling slowly and 
heavily down her cheeks — tears that were altemated 
with a snule and a blush, and a wish that her dear 
uncle had not said what he had ; and yet, what 
härm was there in kissing her old friend P 

FeeKng that to obey his wish frankly was better 
modesty than to objeet, she lifted up her face all 
wet as it was, and Gordon, with almost as much 
bashfulness as her own, trembling, proud, happy, 
and yet shy, stooped his head and kissed her füll 
on the lips, with a reverent tendemess if also a 
frank affection not lost on the Captain. 

** Thank you for all you have done," said Patricia 
simply; and lighting her candle, went off to bed 
with a trouble at her heart she had never feit before. 

She heard her uncle, helped by Gordon, stumble 
heavily up-stairs. He walked as a drunken mau 
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mlght, and somehow tlie failing footsteps . Struck a 
chill to her heart that seemed like tke beginning of 
disaster. Then she heard the young maii's voice 
and bis in lower eamest talk ; and then a '' Good 
night '* Said cheerily, as Gordon closed the door and 
strode down-stairs. And after this she heard no more. 
Thronging thoughts perplexed and possessed her, 
so that she could not sleep, weary as she was. It 
seemed to her as if all things had suddenly gone 
astray, and lifo was different altogether to-night 
from what it had been this moming. In the mom- 
ing how bright everything had been, in the eyening 
how dark and fnll of dread ! The Mermaid lost ; 
her uncle unlike himself ; Gordon going away for at 
least two, and may be five, years — and he too not 
the same old friend and chum that he had been 
all these past years — but this was not a change 
that gave her the pain the others gave her ; in 
the distance Aunt Hamley and the lady companion 
who would introduce a new order of things, and 
perhaps an order they would not like — these 
Jhoughtfl kept her awake far into the night. Her 
head would keep on talking to her, as was her 
phrase ; but at last she dropped asleep with the 
heavy slumber of the young, and did not awake 
tili quite late into the moming. 



CHAPTER V. 



MORS JANUA : 



OHOCKED to find how late it was when she 
awoke, Patricia hurried over her dressing, afraid 
of having kept her uncle waiting for breakfast; 
whicli was one of tlie domestic offences lie found it 
hard to forgive. Tlie temper of the Commander 
ßtill clung to bim, and witb the kindest beart in 
tbe World he bad one of tbe tigbtest bands when 
be exercised any discipline at all. He was always 
captain in bis own sbip, be used to say, and always 
intended to be ; and if'bis laws were few tbey were 
positive. 

Patricia, bowever, was needlessly alarmed. Wben 
sbe got down-stairs füll an bour after ber usual 
time, sbe found tbat ber uncle bad not yet risen. 
Sbe was glad of tbis as it enabled ber to belp Sarab 
with tbe breakfast ; and witb a womanly instiuct of 
tbe ligbt sort abe took pains to make it a breakfast of 
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special pleasantness, in reference to her uncle's fiitigue 
and seizure of the night before. But thougli it took 
rather a long time to get ready^ still the Captain, 
usually so punctual and so early^ was not astir. 

She went up to his room and knocked at the door. 
There was no answer. She knocked again ; still no 
answer. Again and again; each time louder tban 
before, as the imperiousness of fear inade itself feit. 
And then, holding her breath for she knew not 
what unspoken dread, she opened the door and 
went in. 

On the bed lay the old man still in the wet 
clothes of the evening before. He had evidentljr 
flung himself there, weary and exhausted, when 
Gordon had left him; and so had Mlen asleep. 
AsleepP "Was that white face sleepingP When 
she took his hand, and it hung so coldly stränge 
and still in hers — when she kissed his &ce and 
found that so cold too, so rigid undemeath the skin, 
the glassy eyes not quite closed, the mouth opened« 
the jaw dropped — was that sleep P Was it not 
rather the thing she had seen only a day ago P It 
was Death ; and she knew it« 

Soon the servant came hurrying up to her loud 
call ; and then the doctor from St. John^s» who 
happened to be passing through the village at the 
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moment, was brought in ; and in less tlian ten 
minutes the housö down-stairs was thronged with 
eager questioners crowding up to hear the news, 
which had spread as if the birds of the air had 
carried it, confirmed at the fountain head. It was 
like a social earthquake in the yillage ; and even 
brave men feit scared when they saw the cottage 
flag floating half-mast high — the coast-guardsman 
who came in had done that ; it would have been 
shameful and indelieate eise, as bad as a piano 
playing, or the first Sunday at church in bright 
colours — and heard that the fine old captain who 
was like a father in the place, had been foiind dead 
in his bed — God save his soul alive! — and that a 
üfe which looked as if it had had many years yet to 
mn was cut short just when it was most wanted. 
For the fate of the poor fatherless and motherless 
girl, whom they had seen grow up among them like 
one of their own, touched them all with pity ; and 
many a man's eyes were moist that day, and many 
a woman feit her mother's heart ache with pain, for 
the bright and friendly " maid '* who had always 
been the first to lend a helping band when a 
neighbour was down ; but who now wanted a 
strenger band to help her than any to be found in 
Barsands. 
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Whether she was pitied or doserted Patrieia 
neither knew nor for the moment oared« Sbe 
would not leave the room where her dead uncle 
lay^ and she would not let go hia hand« She did 
not speak nor cry nor stir, but stood quite atill with 
a dazed kind of air, looking at him. Only once^ when 
the doctor handled him as she thought roughly, 
she put her arms over him in the manner of pro- 
tection, saying, *'Don't do that — ^you will hurt 
hiuL'* 

She could not realise the fact that this body, this 
person of the one she had loved so tenderly and 
lived with so long, was no more now than the stones 
in the fields or the wood in the forest. She was 
intellectually conscious that he was dead, but she 
had still the feeling that he feit and saw and 
understood, though he was not able to speak to her, 
and that she must take care of him against those 
who did not love him as she loved him. But indeed 
she had not much conscious thought of any kind. 
She had only a genoral sense of darkness and a dull 
kind of pain, mixed up with a mocking and incon- 
gruous activity of eycsight that seemed half sacri- 
leglous, as when she found herseif counting the 
wom buttons of bis waistcoat and the stripes on bis 
grey flannel sbirt. 
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The doctor spoke to her, and tried to reason with 
her ; but though she heard his voiee clearly enough, 
ßhe did not understand what he said. She won- 
dered why he talked to her, and she wished he 
would leave off; but outwardly she was patient, 
and at one time he thought he was doing her 
good. Xnowing his profession, he did not like 
that tearless, half-bewildered and half-stony look 
she had. If she had shrieked and sobbed, and 
been even petulant and unreasonable, he would 
have understood it better ; but this silent tenacity 
had. an ugly look of pressure, and he wanted to 
rouse her out of it. 

Presently, in the midst of his talk, Gordon 
Frere, pale and breathless, came rushing through 
the garden and up into the room where 
Patricia was standing, still keeping guard over 
the dead. 

The news had met him as he came in from 
St. John's, and half-a-dozen people had stopped 
him in the village to repeat it. 

" Patricia ! '* he said, touching her lightly on 
the Shoulder. 

His voice seemed to break the spell. She turned 
hastily and held out her band. 

" Oh, Gordon, how glad I am you have come ! 
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you are all I hare left/' she said* '^ Look there, 
Gordon I Oordon I he is dead ! '' 
' Then she tumed away her head, and covering 
her face with her hands broke down into pas- 
flionate sobs and tears. 

And the doctor^ looking at her critically^ gave 
a Utile sigh of relief and said to himself, ^'Now 
«he'U do/' 

'^My darling! what can I do for you?'' said 
Oordon^ taking her into bis arms with a stränge 
mixture of tendemess^ protection, and shyness. 
"Patricia, don't give way like this, dear; you 
break my heart to see you ! '' 

" He wag 80 fond of you, Gordon I '' said poor 
Patricia, looking up into bis face. *' How he loved 

you!'' 

** And how I loved bim ! " answered the young 
mau, brushing bis hand over bis eyes. ''We are 
one in our sorrow, dear— he was almost as much 
to me as he was to you." 

"Ah, yes, you knew bim, and he loved you," 
she repeated. 

" And I love you too," he said in a deep voice. 

"Yes, I know you do," she answered simply. 
" You are the only person in the world who does 
now — all I have left." 
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"And I will be always yours — always part of 
your very seif, if you will have me, darling ! We 
will never desert eacli otlier — never — ^never I " 

" Never I '* slie said, tears breaking lier voice ; 
tlie poor yoiing people transacting tbeir love 
affairs so innocently before the doctor and in 
the presence of the dead ! " But, ob ! do not let 
US tbink of ourselves ; let us tbink of Äem/* 
sbe added witb sudden remorse, tnming towards 
tbe bed, wbere, flinging berself on ber knees, sbe 
took tbe cold band again in bers and kissed it 
fervently, as if asking pardon for ber momentary 
disloyalty. 

And Gordon was not asbamed to feel bis own 
eyes dim and bis eyelasbes wet for sympatby and 
sorrow too. But be soon liffced ber from ber knees 
and made ber sit down, wbile be stood by ber, 
bolding one of ber bands in botb of bis ; ber otber 
laid ligbtly on tbe dear dead. No more was said 
between tbem. Quite quiet and silent tbey re- 
mained tbere, sbe gazing at tbe wbite face witb ite 
falling wreatb of snowy bair before ber, tbinking 
only of bim ; be looking at tbe wbite face too, but 
tbinking most of ber and ber desolate fiiture. 
And in tbis silent companionsbip of sorrow tbey 
feit drawn closer togetber somebow tban if tbey 
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had spoken for liours. They were unconscious of 
time, or who came and went about them. They 
were together in the presence of the man they had 
both loved, and whose spirit seemed with them 
stül. 

So they would have stayed probably tili night ; 
but the women who had been sent for — those mys- 
tärious death-bed women — came to fulfil the last 
Offices, and the doctor gave Gordon a sign to take 
Patricia away. He thought there would be a diffi- 
culty and he had prepared his exhortationö, but 
there was none of that feminine exaggeration of 
character in her which makes sorrowing women so 
often unmanageable ; besides, she feit that Gordon 
was her master now, that it was her duty to obey 
him as she had formerly obeyed her imcle. When 
he Said she was to go, she looked at him piteously, 
mutely beseeching him for leave to stay ; but 
when he repeated his words, drawing her to him 
as if to lift her from the chair, she got up at 
once, and though she wept afresh she went with 
the simple obedience of a child. 

Gordon kept with the poor desolate young thing 
the whole day through. But the long hours came 
to an end at last, and he too must leave her. It 
was his last leave-taking. He must be off early in 
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the moming for Portsmouth, and neither pity nor 
sorrow, nor yet love, could make the time longer. 
They liad talked but little through tlie day, but 
they bad kept very near together. Tbey seemed 
afraid of losing sigbt of eacb other; as if some- 
thing woidd bappen to separate tbem for ever if 
tbey drifted apart for a moment. Tbere bad been no 
pretence of reading, or of doing anytbing wbatever 
witb a purpose. Tbey bad eitber sat in tbe little 
sitting-room, aide by side on tbe black borse-bair 
sofa, or tbey bad wandered out into tbe garden, 
scarcely noticing bow gloomy tbe day was — and bow 
brigbt yesterday ! — ^but looking at eacb familiär free 
and flower as people do wbo look for tbe last time. 
And tbey bad stood by tbe model of tbe old Hold- 
faaty and bad toucbed it witb a lingering föndness 
as if it bad been a creature tbat conld feel. But as 
tbey walked round it, botb Gordon wbo bad sense, 
and Patricia wbo was not fantastic, tumed pale and 
looked at eacb otber witb a sense of awe upon tbem, 
wben tbey saw tbat, by some means not evident, 
tbe storm last nigbt bad broken off tbe figure-bead 
of tbe resolute-looking being tbat bad symbolised 
tbe name, and tbat tbe legend undemeatb, painted 
by bis own band, "Eobert Kemball, R.N., Com- 
mander," bad been tom away witb tbe device. 

VOL. I. G 
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They made no remark to eacli otlier wlien they saw 
this. They only looked up, and both were very 
pale. It foreshadowed nothing, explained nothmg ; 
but it gave them a feeling of superstitious dread 
that made the present bürden heavier. 

The hours passed, as all honrs do, and the last 
moment had come. Many a time during the day 
Miss Pritchard and old Mother Jose had come down, 
wanting to be of use ; and now the former, thinking 
that Patricia would be none the worse for at least 
the appearance of womanly countenance, was knit- 
ting a brown woollen antimaöassar by the dim light 
of one kitchen candle, lamenting in her heart the 
selfishness of the young in Patricia's absorption in 
her grief for the one and her love for the other, and 
thinking it was a good thing, as matters had tumed, 
that her sister Matilda had never married that old 
man. And yet, if she had, she would have had her 
pension, and Patricia would have gone to her own 
relations. Yet Miss Pritchard was by no means 
a bad-hearted woman. She was only human ; and 
she lived in a small place, with a very narrow 
field in which to work out her life. 

" Well ! time's up — I must go, Patricia," said 
Gordon. 

He was pale and desperately agitated. Up to 
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tliis moment he liad been tlie calmer, tlie more self- 
controUed of the two ; now their positions were 
reversed, and it was lie wlio had to be comforted. 

" What o'clock is it ? " asked Patricia, waking up 
as if from a dream. 

" Ten," Said Miss Pritchard demurely. 

"Yes, it's time for you to go," she answered. 
" Uncle likes the bouse shut up at ten." 

"You'U write to me?" be said, standing and 
iolding ber bands in bis. " You know you wül 
probably move from bere ; you cannot stay bere 
alone ; so I sball not know wbere you are unless 
you teil me." 

" You need not be afraid of ber being leffc, Mr. 
Frere. I will look afber ber tili sbe gets a better 
protectress," said Miss Pritcbard in ber precise voice. 

Sbe meant it kindly, but tbe words came in witb 
a borrible jar on tbe young lovers. Tbey bad 
forgotten sbe was tbere, forgotten all but eacb 
otber: and now ber voice broke in between tbem 
like a sign of tbe world and tbe future, and tbe 
conventionaUties too, wbicb were about to divido 
tbem. 

"Yes, of course I will write," said Patricia. 
" And I sball want to bear from you too, Gordon. 
I sball bave only your letters to make me bappy. 
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Happy ! I shall never be happy again I " slie cried. 
And she beliered what she said. 

The ancient schoolmistress shook her head softly ; 
and though the tears were in her eyes, tears of 
honest human sympathy falling over her unlovely 
work, she knew by experience that time ie not 
etemity, and that the " never " of the young is of 
yery short duratioo. 

**Come up-stairs with me/* then said Gordon. 
" I woidd like to say my last good-bye to 
him." 

" Qod bless you, dear ! " she cried, flinging back 
her head with a gesture peculiar to herseif, and 
which meant an outpour of love and thanks greater 
than she could put into words. ' 

Her Kps quivering and his set firm, band in 
band they went up the stairs and into the shabby 
little room that was now a sacred temple to them. 

** Make a prayer with me, Patricia," Gordon said. 
" It will be good to remember." 

'' Yes,'' she answered ; and she looked at the dead 
man — so she would have looked had he been alive — 
for his approval. 

£neeling down by the side of the bed they said 
the Lord's Prayer together, like two children at 
their good-night, nothing more ; but both feit it 
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their sacrament. Tlien they stood up, still holding 
by eacli other. 

" And you will not forget me ? " said Gordon iü 
a husky voice. 

"Forget you! How cau I forget youf slie 
answered. 

*' Nor love any one eise, nor let any one eise love 
you?" 

" Wliat do you mean, dear ? How should I love, 
or whom P " 

"You feel then you are engaged to me, 
Patricia? tliat you liave promised to be my wife 
through good report and evil report, tlirough 
poverty and aU loss?" 

"Was tliat wliat you meant last night?'* said 
Patricia simply. " I did not understand you quite. 
If it is, I am glad. Yes, I will be your wife, 
Oordon, and I will not love any one eise, nor let 
any one love me." 

"God bloss you! Ob, bow can I thank you 
enougb for tbese dear words ! Se would bave been 
glad, darling. He said so to me last night, and I 
was to bave come to-day to get your promise. He 
wanted to know that you loved me, from your own 
mouth, before I went away. You do not mind 
baving it to say now at such a sad time, do you. 
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dear P You do not think I am selfish in putting it 
to you now — and here P I could scarcely go away 
and leave it in doubf 

"It would have been cruel if you had/' she 
answered» 

" You like to feel bound to me, pledged to be my 
wife, to care for no one eise, only me, all through 
yourlife?" 

She looked bim füll in tbe eyes : " Like it, dear ! 
it is tbe only comfort I bave/' she said. 

At another time she wottld have been shy and 
bashful, she would have laughed and eried and 
blushed ; but the whole thing was too solemn now for 
any of the pretty follies or trepidations of love. It 
was an oath they were pledging, not a man wooing 
and a wdi^an being won. 

"And y(m will always feel that I am yours P as 
much as if we wei'e married already P '' continued 
Gordon. " If there is anything in which I or my 
a£Eairs — ^my moüey, Patricia— can be of use to you, 
do not hesitate to go to Mr. fletcheri and teil him 
who you are, and that I sent you. It breaks my 
heart to think how utterly alone and unfriended I 
am leaving you. K it were not for the dishonour I 
would stay and look after you.^' 

I shall have yoor lore and his/' said Patricia, 
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struggling against her tears and conquering them ; 
" and I will not let anything make me cowardly or 
complaining. I will bear my fate cheerfnlly, what- 
ever it may be, for bis sake and yours. I wül 
be wortby of you both, Gordon." 

*'I trust you, Patricia darKng, beloved! I trust 
you for all strengtb and honour as I trust the 
8un for shining," said Gordon fervently. "Never 
let US lose trust in eacb other — ^I in you, and you 
in me. Darling, promise me tbat." 

" Never, Gordon ! I could not live if I did not 
trust you. Will you always believe in me P " sbe 
said, witb a yearning kind of look. 

" Will I always believe in the sun ? Could I doubt 
you, Patricia ? If you came to me in rags, loaded 
with the world's scom, I would believe you before 
the World ! Now, good-bye, and God bloss you, my 
heart's dear love ! " 

" Good-bye, Gordon ; and God bloss you too ! " 
said Patricia. 

" You will give me one kiss again to-night ? You 
may, now you are my promised wife. I would not 
ask you if you ought not." 

"I have given you my love and my word, and 
that may well foUow," she said, and put her arms 
round him frankly. 
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He held her pressed close to his heart with one 
arm, passing bis other band lovingly over her hair, 
holding back her &ce while he looked long and 
tenderly into it« 

'' My beloved ! '' he said, and kissed her. 

With a great sob he loosened her arms and bis 
own, and she heard bim dash down the stairs, and 
througb the gate, and so on to the stony yillage 
road. She heard no more; and Miss Pritchard 
running up at the sound of her fall^ found her 
Ijring pale and senseless on the floor. Her strong 
spirit had given way^ and the brave heart yielded 
to its pain at last.» 



CHAPTER VI. 
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l^EXT day's post brought a lettef from Aimt 
Hamley to her brother. It was not a very 
long letter, but it said a good deal in its space. It 
was written in a fine pointed hand^ witb long, 
sweeping tails and gracefiil curves that ran far into 
the next line, giving the page a tangled and cob- 
webbed look, more ladylike than legible. 

It set fortb in tbe beginning, as if it had been a 
legal declaration, tbe writer's womanly satisfaction 
that be^ Eobert Kemball, bad at last seen tbe fatal 
mistake be bad made, before it was too late, if 
indeed it was not already too late to remedy it, 
No one but bimself, it said, witb one of wbat tbe 
Captain used to call Eosanna's cbaracteristio digs, 
would bave tbougbt of bringing up a young lady 
witbout some older lady io guide and instruct ber. 
Wbatever barm came of it, bowever, ber brotber 
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Robert must never forget tliat she^ Eosanna Hamley, 
Lad lifted up her voice against it from the first— 
though yainly. As it was^ ehe was glad to see him 
awakening to a sense of his true position ; and she 
decidedly recommended him to look out for a lady 
companion forthwith— or rather, she proposed to 
do so for him herseif. There were one or two highly 
trained persons at Milltown of whose circumstances 
she knew something; poor, and for whom a small 
salary with a comfortable home would suffice; 
women perfectly well-bred and fitted for the work 
of reducing an iindisciplined yoimg person to the 
ladylike demeanour demanded by society. She 
assumed that Patricia was undisciplined— poor girl, 
how indeed could she be anything eise ! Then she 
went on to say, that if her brother and his niece — 
she Said "yonr niece/' not "my'' nor "our'' — 
would like to come oyer to Abbey Holme for a week 
or so she would be better able to give advice ; and 
she would be glad to welcome them there. They 
could not deny, nor would she» that there had been 
differences between her brother Bobert and herseif, 
and this would be a good way of healing them ; 
besides being of use both to himself and his niece. 
She could say no more. If he would accept her 
öffer^ he was to write at once and say when they 



were coming ; if lie rejected it, slie did not see how 
she could lielp farther in the matter, as, on second 
thouglits, it would be undesirable to engage a lady, 
80 entirely in the dark as she would be were sbe not 
made better aequainted witb bis niece before she 
looked out. The letter ended with a postscript: 
" Dear Dora Drummond/' it said, '* Mr. Hamley's 
Cousin, and the child of my adoption — failing Patricia, 
whom you refused to me — ^is the best proof I can 
give of my fitness for advising on the subject of 
young ladies' education ; also of what my train i ng 
would have done for your niece. I think, when you 
see Dora, you will acknowledge that the grace, 
good breeding, and perfect self-command I have 
laboured so hard to inculcate have been thoroughly- 
well leamt. Her association will do Patricia good ; 
and her principles are, I am happy to say, too 
firmly fixed for me to be afraid of undesirable 
associations on her own accoimt." 

This was the elaborately worded letter that came 
in answer to the Captain's brief and bluff request 
for a few words of advice : " Should he get a lady 
companion for Patricia? She was eighteen now, 
and he wished her to have the best of everything. 
What did bis sister Eosanna think P " 

Patricia read this letter as if it had reference to 
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another life. Her yague disquiet at the idea of the 
lady companion seemed so childish now in the face 
of the terrible realitj that had come ; and so &r off! 
It seemed as if it was months ago^ and at the other 
side of a wide river^ since her uncle had called her 
into the porch to listen to the project orer which 
he had been brooding, and which startled her so 
much. It was only three days since, but a life- 
time lay between. Three days ago she was a happy 
ohild, now she was a sorrowful woman. It was 
like waking up £rom a dream; or rather, it was 
like a dream itself — as if that happy past was the 
reality still, and this horrible present a mere vision 
— a nightmare, from which she would awake in the 
moming to hear her tmcle knocking up the house 
as usual — ^his kind old face, framed in its silver hair, 
beaming with affection and freshened with tbe 
moming air, looking up to the window from the 
lawn as he called out : ^' Hi, there, lazybones ! 
Past six o'clock, and you still abed ! Tumble up, 
tumble up, or I'll be at you I " 

But, ahl it was all too real! He was dead; 
Gordon was away ; there was no retum, no escape 
to the beloTed past : she had to realise the present 
and to live through it. 

Fortunately for her she had no one at this 
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moment on wliom slie could fall back. She was the 
sole mistress of all that was left, and slie must exert 
herself. Men may die, but men must live; and 
those wbo are leffc must be provided for on the day 
when the beloved lie dead all the same as on other 
days. The moming breaks and the evening wanes, 
and there is the uprising and the downsitting, as if 
no Ught had gone out and no one's life was the 
poorer for its loss. But a short. time can be spared 
from active work for thelBUing in of a grave, let who 
will lie there, To the young this is impious and 
horrible; but it must be. Patricia would rathep 
have sat in sackcloth and ashes by the side of the 
dear dead than have wom her ordinary gown — ^that 
very skirt which she had mended in the sunshine on 
the other side of the gulf, and so many years ago ! 
But sackcloth and ashes and giving one's seif up to 
mute mouming on the floor do not Square with the 
ordinary run of things in daily life, and she iad to 
bestir herseif; to enter into consultations with Miss 
Pritchard and Mother Jose, the one about her 
mouming, the other about the undertaker at Pen- 
rose, to whom Word must be sent — ^to-morrow being 
Mother Jose's " day in." And when she had read 
Aunt Hamley's letter she had to write to Abbey 
Holme to teil them of the loss that had befallen her. 
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The cliaiices are that without thia letter as a re<- 
minder sbe would haye forgotten her annt's exi^t- 
ence for the first pari, and would then have shrunk 
from bringing herseif before her notice for the 
second. 

The answer came by telegram — Mother Jose 
brought it in to save the expense of the messenger ; 
and before Patricia had read it herseif, all Barsands 
knew of it and half the village had speit it over. 
It was short but important! — 

^' Mr. Hamley sets off to-day for Barsands. He 
will bring you back with him." 

Mors janua vitso. Not only for the beloved dead, 
but also for her. Through the gate of his graye she 
walked straight from the old to the new, from the 
known to the imknown, from joyous security to 
doubt and dread. Life at Aunt Hamley^s! She 
shivered, and thought how cold the night was and 
how soon the winter had come this year ! But she 
was not going to mope and giye way for a fancy, 
she thought. She was not of the kind to create 
spectres for want of a braver resolve to meet cheer- 
fuUy what was before her. At the worst, Aunt 
Hamley was her father's sister and her dear dead 
uncle's; and with two such men for her brothers 
she could not be all bad. And then the natural 
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buoyancy of youth came in to help her. She had 
known only love and Kberty hitherto ; and maybe 
love and Kberty would brighten out on her from 
the foreboded gloom of Abbey Hohne. And, if not, 
what was the good of her promise to bear all things 
cheerfiilly if her strength conld not stand a trial P 
It was easy to be brave in the air ; better to prove 
by deeds and be proved by trial. 

With this she dismissed herseif and her future 
from her mind. And if she had thought of either, 
it had been rather i^ reference to being and doing 
as her beloved nncle would have wished, not be- 
cause she cared much at this moment what would 
or would not become of her. 

The next day, just as the evening was beginning 
to draw in, a post-chaise dashed through the village. 
It was the smartest chaise to be had in Penrose, with 
a couple of postilions in rather shabby jackets ; but it 
was a sight not often seen in Barsands, and it brought 
the people out as if the Queen or Wombwell's wild 
beasts had been passing through. After stopping at 
the Lame Buch to inquire where Holdfast Cottage 
might be found, and being told by a dozen people 
at once, the full-fleshed dark-haired man who had 
put his head out of the window to ask said, " Drive 
on ! " authoritatively, and drew it back again ; 
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imiling to binuielf while the carriage dasbed on to 
the cottage, followed by all the children of the 
place yelling their lo pa^ns in west-country lan- 
guage and with sea-side Inngs. 

Patricia was up-stairs in a back room and neither 
heard nor saw the amyal ; but the senrant came 
rusbing in to summon ber^ breatbless and jubilant. 

''Tour aunt's masterl^' she said. ''Andasfine 
a looking gentleman as ever you see !'' she added 
excitedly ; qnite glad that her youngmistress bad 
such a showy piece of bnmanity for her fiiture pro- 
tector. 

"Mr. Hamley berel'' cried Patricia^ involun- 
tarily catching her breath« She feit the room go 
round and the floor slide from her feet, as she after- 
wards told Miss Pritchard ; who put her dynamics 
right for her. But she could not afibrd to lose 
time in noting odd sensations ; so, standing up 
and Clearing her eyes, pressing back sometbing at her 
beart as if with a streng band, witbout waiting to 
arrange berself, to put up her bair or to put on a 
ribbon — not having the ordinary woman's instinct 
that way, thougb she bad done it all for Gordon — 
she ran down-stairs to the little parlour, for it could 
not be called a drawing-room, tumbled, unkempt, 
disordered as she was. 



Mr. Hamley was waiting for her; and, while 
waiting, he had been examining with a critical eye 
the extraordinary collection of rubbish and real 
curiosities intermixed, disposed by way of oma- 
mentation about the chimney-piece and on the side- 
table. Magnificent bits of coral were flanked by 
sixpenny figures of pottery lambs and dogs with 
broom- stick tails; an exquisitely carved vase in 
jade-stone had for its pedestal a common sea-shore 
pebble worn flat enough for a stand ; the oleo- 
graphs distributed by certain weekly papers were 
pinned unframed against the walls, but Patricia had 
hung them round with wreaths of yellowing oak- 
leaves and fronds and tufts of seaweed, green and 
scarlet and duller purple; which was an arrange- 
ment that betokened taste if it also spoke of poverty. 
Mr. Hamley, however, did not respect taste if allied 
with poverty. What he liked was a good, heavy, 
handsome gilded frame about a fine strong-coloured 
oil-painting ; not your handful of withered leaves 
and slimy seaweeds festooned with pins round a 
twopenny-halfpenny print given away by a weekly. 

" Not worth a pound the lot ! " he was saying to 
himself as Patricia opened the door and came in. 

She saw a tall, largely-framed man with dark 
curled hair ; a clean-shaven face save for a pair of 
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tliick whiskers that met in a frill under bis cUn ; 
smally deeply-set eyes^ bright, black^ and keen; a- 
large obtrosive kind of nose ; and beary, clumsy, 
cracked-looking Ups tbat squared out wben be spoke, 
and sbowed a close row of sbarp rodent-sbaped 



teetb and all bis upper gums wben be smiled. He 
was a fine-built man, witb an unmistakable look 
of good lirlng and prosperity about bim. In tbe 
smootb lines of bis sleek figure, tending to stout- 
ness, bat as yet only sleek ; in bis sbowy attitudes 
and parabolic gestures ; in tbe measured accents of 
bis level artificial voice ; in tbe glitter of tbe massive 
gold cbain across bis ample front, tbe sparkle of 
tbe buge diamonds on bis large bands ; from tbe 
cleanly-drawn parting of bis sbining bair down to 
tbe tips of bis sbining boots, and in tbe süperb fine- 
iiess and glossiness of all bis clotbes, could be rearl 
tbe sclf-complacency of tbe man and tbe success of 
bis life. He was Mr. Hamley of Abbcy Holme ; 
and be liked people to know it. He was not 
asbamed to add, tbe man wbo bad begun life as 
an errand-boy on sispence a day; tbe son of a 
brewer's drayman, bom in a bovel and bred in a 
stablc ; but wbo by industry, good conduct, tuet, 
und natural ability, bad risen to be tbe rieb brewer 
of MiUtown and tbe busband of Admirul »Sir Robert 
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Xemball's daughter. He was a self-made man, and 
lie gloried in his maker, and asked the world to 
glorify him too. 

He had earlv deeided on his tactics, which were 
to stick to the place where he had known hunger and 
had made a colossal fortune, and to force society there 
to recognise and admit him. The closed paradises of 
his past were the only ones the gates of which he 
especially cared to open; and he wonld rather be 
received on an equality by the poorest Milltown 
gentleman whose horse he had once been glad to 
hold for a few pence, than be courted by people 
whom he had not known, and who had not known 
him, in his bare-footed days. Milltown was his 
World ; and that world he had set himself to conquer. 
And he had succeeded. 

He put his face into the proper expression of 
sympathy as Patricia entered ; but in spite of 
himself a look of surprise took the precedence, 
and his forced sympathy dropped away like a 
mask. He had not expected to see anything so 
beautiful ; and he showed that he had not. Not 
that hers was the kind of beauty he liked best; 
certainly not. He liked very fair women ; gliding, 
caressing, insinuating women ; women who were 
timid and who screamed easily; women he could 
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protect and dominatc, and who confcfMod bi» mascu- 
line Buporiority cven when they put on prcttjr air« of 
gocial quconhood — ^ho giving up to tbem this social 
quecnhood in conMidcration of holding all tbe otber 
Mceptres in a shcaf together ; womon wbo were fond 
of warmth and good living, luxuriou8 »cat», finc 
dothes and «parkling jcwclry ; womcn he could buy 
with giftH and subduo tbrougb tboir Aenscft, as bo 
could mako cats purr by plcasant treatment. Ile 
bated all ontbu8ia«m in women, «avo maybe for 
tririal amuHcmontB ; all dcci^ion of opinion ; all 
power of rea«oning or nbow of leaming ; and tbe 
doctrine of tbeir rigbt« (wbicb however be did not 
underHtand) wa8 anatbcma maranatba. Ile eanily 
forgave a Httlo graceful deception, e«pocially if in 
bi« own favour. Indecd, be u«cd to «ay tbat trutb 
wa» indclicatc in woincn — ^not tbat be ever callcd 
tbem anytbing but ladiefl — and tbat nature meant 
tbem to fib as Hbe meant canaries to sing* Neither 
was be severe on tbeir want of bonour in lovo 
affairs or money matters, provided tbey did not jilt 
nor cbeat bim. Ile called tbem Jittle " rascal«,'* 
wbon tbey were found out ; but if tbey were prctty 
be laugbed as at a good joke. Ile bad an idea 
t>oo tbat tliey sbould take very sbort steps — ^pretty 
pit-a-pat useless kind of steps — in fiict, a Cbinese 
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woman's walk modified ; and that they should carry 
their heads bent downwards, looking up.from under 
their eyebrows shyly. And he liked trim, well- 
buckled figures where the art of the stay-maker 
and the milliner was apparent ; and the only kind 
of appearance that fascinated him was that called 
stylish. 

Patricia fulfilled none of these personal require- 
ments. She bore her head straight and her Shoul- 
ders Square, and looked out from her large, well- 
opened eyes held quite level. She walked with a 
swift, free step, and took what he mentally noted 
as strides. She was not especially neat; rather 
the reverse ; and her manners were singularly 
fearless, and with an air of independence and un- 
consciousness that set her at odds with her aunt's 
husband at first sight. Her hair was in loose 
masses that showed the shine and varied aubum 
tints and broad rieh wave upon it, such as artists 
would have loved ; but as it was not smooth and 
silky like Dora's blonde and elaborate chignon, nor 
crimped and curled like Mrs. Hamley's fading 
tresses, to Mr. Hamley's eyes it looked undressed. 
As to her figure, to be sure she was as upright as a 
dart yet as supple as a willow wand ; all her lines 
were long and slender, and she was exquisitely pro- 
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portioned; but she evidontly wore no »tay», her 
dress was of poor material and badly made, she was 
neithor trim nor well-buckled, and, in fact, she was 
not finished off anywhere. That was the word — 
she was not finished off; still in the rough ; good 
material but having no value, no moro than an 
uncut diamond or a block of brüte marble— or a 
pocketAil of hops, thought Mr. Hamley, before it 
had Seen the malt. 

All this would come ; Mrs. Hamley would know 
how to do it, and Dora's example would com- 
plete the process. Meanwhile he had to condole, 
not criticise ; to forget that the pretty girl before 
him had neither stays nor style, that her huir 
was undressed and her wholo pcrson unfinished, 
in his efforts to make himself agreeable, and 
to impress on her untutored mind that her aunt's 
husband was by no means a common sort of man, 
and that she might hold herseif fortunate in fiilling 
into such good hands. 

*' My dear I " he exclaimed, with that kind of 
enunciation which mnkes all the leading words end 
in h, "I cannot express how truly grieved Mrs. 
Hamley and myself are at your bereavement. Such 
a sudden termination! — with no time for pre- 
paration ! " 
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" He was prepared/' said Patricia hastily. 

Mr. Hamley knew very little of religion, experi- 
mentally or intellectually. Nevertheless he had a 
few catch- words, and the probable lost condition of 
a soul suddenly called away was one of his strong- 
holds. 

He smiled with a kxnd of bland sorrow. "I 
devoutly hope so/' he said, his voice showing that 
his hope had not taken on itself a very lively 
assurance. 

" He was good. No more is wfinted than that ! " 
said Patricia, looking him straight between the 
eyes. 

He hated to be looked at straight between the 
eyes, especially by women. He thought, too, she 
was defiant when she looked at him so fearlessly and 
spoke up so wamüy. She was not : she was only in 
earnest. 

"The Bible teils us more, I think,'* he said a 
little tartly. 

This first introductory interview had not begun 
on velvet. 

*' Oh, do not speak as if you doubted ! " she said 
in real pain. *^ There never was a better man than 
Uncle Robert ! I ought to know — who so well P ** 
she added, her voice breaking. 
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"Ah ! well I we will converse no more about that 
aspect of the case/^ said Mr. Hamley with bis sootb- 
ing manner, taking ber band in bis ; and bis was 
large and flesby and moist. " But you must resign 
yourself, my dear young lady, and rcmember tbat 
no amount of tears, not if you cried tbose fino eyes 
of yours out of. your boad, will bring a doad man 
back to life again. We must be roasonable even in 
onr mourning. Don't you agree to tbis ? " 

" Yes," said Patricia, Controlling bcrself witbout 
mucb effort. Sometbing scemed to pass ovcr ber 
tbat made it almost sacrilege to sbow more of ber 
beart to tbis man. "And yet/' sbe added witb 
perbaps a natural movement of oppositipn, " it 
seems stränge to talk of reason at sucb a time/' 

"Beason always is stränge to ladies/' said Mr. 
Ilamley. " Ladies feel ; tbey do not reason/' 

Tbe girl looked at bim in frank amazement. 
Truly bis words were piain Englisb enougb ; but 
tbe meaning of tbem P For all tbe essential pur- 
poses of language be was speaking to ber in a 
foreign tongue ; and ber fiice betrayod ber per- 
plexity. He caugbt ber look and it plcascd 
bim. It seemed to confess tbat be could teacb 
ber sometbing, and Mr. Hamley likcd to bold 
fortb. 
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"But you will be reasonable, my dear," he 
continued in that stränge mixture of fine words 
and familiär, not to say vulgär, coUoquialisms wliich 
made up his style. " I make bold to assure myself 
of tliis. What you have to do now is to reflect on 
your Position and to make tbe best of it. I hope 
you will not find it such a bad job in the end as it 
seems in the commencement. That is, I hope you 
will find Abbey Holme not so very unpleasant, all 
things considered, and that you will be able to make 
your lifo there to your liking." He said this with a 
smile and a little bow, as if he had been talking of a 
cup of tea. 

"Thank you very much," answered Patricia, 
looking into his face. " I hope rather I shaU be 
what you and my aunt will like.'* 

" No doubt, my dear, after a little training in our 
harness. When Mrs. Hamley has put her touch on 
you, and dear Dora has shown you what a real lady 
should be, I make no kind of doubt we shall be 
satisfied with you. You«» aunt must take you in 
band, and I bet that befoxe long you will be tumed 
out the real article too.'* 

" Yes," said Patricia vaguely. 

** We must get the angles down," said Mr. 
Hamley, rubbing his hands. 
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"Ye«/' she answered in the »ame vaguc way, 
wondcring what the man meant. 

" Mrs. Hamley i« a disciplinarian, my doar ; a 
tight handy as you'll find ; a good soul though, and 
a real lady ; but," plucking at her loose «leeve and 
ill-cut bodice, '* sho'U not stand this kind of thing 
long I Mrs. Hamley likes things what the Captain 
would have called ship-shape, brailed up; don't 
you understand ? Never mind now ; you will como 
right in time, and meanwhile we must do our 
^ business. And the first bit of business to attend to, 
if you'U excuse me, is the fortification of the inner 
man. Can your servant cook me a chop ? I am a 
piain man myself, and a well-cooked, juicy chop, 
with a nicely-done potato, stcamod, not boilc^l, 
satisfics all my wants." 

" I am afraid we have not such a thing as a chop 
in the house," said Patricia in distress : " we havo 
only a bit of cold mutton." 

Mr. Jlamlcy's face darkened. 

*' What part ? saddle P *' he asked. 

" No ; I have never seen a saddle of mutton in 
my lifo," she answered innocently. " Tt is a bit of 
the breast, and I am afraid not vcry nice. Wo 
have not a great choice here.'* 

*^ But you knew that I was Coming ? '' he said« 
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He was gravely displeased. A man of Mr. Ham- 
ley's stamp thinks much of fatted calves, both for 
honour and toothsomeness ; and a cold breast of 
mutton, with no special preparation for bis arrival, 
was a sin greater tban balf a-dozen falsehoods 
wonld have been. 

" I dare say I can get something at Mrs. Jose*s/' 
then Said Patricia, her face brightening at the 
thought ; but Mr. Hamley stopped her as she was 
about to rush out of the room tumultuously. 

" Don't give yourself quite so much trouble, my 
dear," he said with a certain ill-concealed irony. 
*' I will go to the inn, and you can enjoy your 
mutton in peace. I dare say you would rather be 
alone at such a time ;" with a half sigh : " and, 
after all, I came to help, not to make more work. 
Not a Word! I shall go to that house we pulled 
up at ; I presume they can toss me up some little 
thing that will suffice ; and then I will retum to 
you and take off my coat to it." 

On which he took bis hat and conveyed himself 
out of the room. No other word would give an 
adequate idea of the showy dignity and ostenta- 
tion with which he walked across the shabby 
little parlour — which indeed he seemed to fiU — 
and stooped his head in the doorway, though there 
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was no necessity for him to do so, he could have 
passed through well enougb. And when he had 
gone Patricia sat down and took a long breath, 
feeling as if a weight had been taken off her breast, 
as when we fight off that shadowy band at night 
which is throttling us in our slcep. 

This then was bor aunt's busband, tho uncle who 
was to be her friend and guido and guardian in 
place of the dear dead whom sbe had reverenced so 
simply and loved so truly ! It was an instinct and 
not an act of reason that Icd her fcct up-stairs, wben 
sbe beard the gardon gate shut as Mr. Hamlcy 
swaggered out. 8he went to her uncle dead, as sbe 
would have gone to him living, for counsel and if 
need be reproof. And when Mr. Ilamley came 
again he found her with red eyes truly, but more 
cheerful somehow than sbe was before ; as he said 
in bis letter to bis wife that evening : '' I am happy 
to State that my coming bas been of murked 
advantage to your niece, and that sbe bas alremly 
picked up wonderfuL" 

Once installed master of the Situation nothirig 
could exceed Mr. Hamley's energy and kindnoHH. 
He took cverything on bimself in a natural matter- 
of-&ct way as if be had been bom to the work. 
His business faculty came in as almost anotber 
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sense, and reminded Patricia so often of what 
Gordon had said about the fortune-telling of 
lawyers. But valuable though he was, he extin- 
guished her in the neatest manner possible. She 
had not a word to say on any matter ; and if she 
ventured an ' opinion, he told her that was bis 
business, not hers, that two could not be masters, 
and that she was to give herseif no kind of tronble, 
but leave all that to him — he was there for that 
purpose. For what eise were they, great hairy 
men, born, but to take care of the ladies? He 
wished her to sit down and amuse herseif ; and he 
would do all the work if she would only be quiet 
and enjoy herseif. 

What could she answer j^ She could not but feel 
gratefiil ; he meant it kindly ; but still she wished 
that she might have been employed too in these last 
arrangements of the old life — these last gatherings 
of the dead roses. Lavish in his professions of 
consideration, irresistible in his high-handed as- 
sumptions, he swept her aside out of the path 
altogether, and Patricia suddenly found herseif 
plunged from a life fall to the brim of activity and 
love into a void where were only echoes and 
reflections. 

In one thing, however, she was resolute; she 
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would go to the funeral. Mr. Hamley thought it 
indelicate in a lady even to winh to go ; but she was 
firm ; and in the first real conflict of will» between 
them bis hod to go down before bers. Ile owed 
ber a grudge for it, and never quite forgave her. 
For the matter of her foUowing, however, all the 
yillage went, coastguards, fisberfolk, the Misf^e» 
Pritchard and all ; so that her abscnce would have 
been remarked not to her advantage. Tbis con- 
course, poor as it was, gratified Mr. Hamley. It 
pleased bim to see that hi% brotber-in-law had been 
populär; and it also pleased bim to have such a 
good opportunity for showing himself oflf. He was 
conscious of bis height and breadth and glossy 
black clotbes, and general air of substunce und 
prosperity : and as no homage came amiss to bim, 
it made bim feel quite bis own man again when he 
saw the women whisper together as they looked at 
bim, and the men cast those uppraising glances as 
he passed which measured bim and weigbed bim, 
and found bim satis&ctory. He was the muke- 
believe hero of the day ; and thougb the real bero 
was the one they loved, he coidd afford the rival- 
sbip on the principle of the dead lion and the 
live dog. 

The Captain had left no will. Such men as he 
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never do leave a will, except perhaps one they 
themselves write out on a sheet of note paper, 
without witnesses to the signature; also partly 
because such men seldom have anytiling to leave. 
Of a surety the poor Captain had left neither will 
nor effects ; so all that Aunt Hamley's husband had 
to do was to arrange the details of the fiineral, pay 
the undertaker's bill presented at the conclusion, 
see what small debts were owing in the village, and 
seil off the furniture to meet them. 

This was the hardest part to Patricia. In vain 
she besought him not to have a sale, but to let her 
give the things away. 

** Give them away ! " he said. " My dear young 
lady, you must be dreaming I Why give P " 

" I know the people, and they are all so poor," 
pleaded Patricia. 

** If they are too poor to buy, then they wiU not 
spend their money," Mr. Hamley said ; " and the 
other way on. Don*t you trouble yourself about 
them. They can take care of themselves ; and you 
may be sure every one of them has an old stocking 
somewhere up the chimney with a hoard in it that 
would astonish you. Bless you ! I know the class 
as well as I know my alphabet ; always crying 
Peter Grievous, and putting money in the bank, the 
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rogues ! You leave them alone, and turn your own 
pennics when you can/' 

'^But it scenui 00 disgraccful to seil to them/' 
she 8aid. 

She had bcen brought up practically like a good 
democrat ; and she was a good democrat by nature 
as well as training; which did not hindcr a fine 
flash of the true old spirit that was oncc known as 
" Noblesse Obligo/' 80 disgraceiul, for the compara- 
tively ricn to make money by the poor ! — so far the 
better thing to give royally to those who needed, 
instead of chaffering for the miserable penee they 
could not afford to spend. 

When she said all this, Mr. Ilamlcy put bis 
hands into his pockcts and laughed aloud. He 
could not stop himselfy he said; such an extra- 
ordinary idea ! — quite a backwoods kind of notion. 
To give away your property when you could make 
it into money ! — ^to care two straws whether people 
were richer or poorer than yourself so long as you 
coidd make your market of them ! The dear young 
lady was fit to be carried about in a show ! Tjord ! 
it was lucky for her that he ha^l come to save her 
from herseif! And as for making presents to any 
of them, the coastguards or the old women or any 
man- Jack alive, not he, not a farthing I They had 
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made a pretty penny out of the old Captain when he 
was alive, no fear ! and now he, Mr. Hamley, as 
the orphan's guardian — with a flourish — would save 
her little inheritance in every way he could, and 
do the best for her he was able under the cir- 
cumstances. 

So, in spite of all she could say, the sale was 
arranged and took place ; and every thing was sold, 
save one or two intrinsically valuable " curios " 
which Mr. Hamley seleoted as " agreeable memorials 
for your aunt of her poor brother." 

All told, it was not a weighty matter. When übe 
last aocount was settled, and just as the fly was pre- 
paring to take them away, Mr. Hamley handed 
Patricia the net balance — ^nineteen pounds odd — 
as her sole independent fortune. 

** Keep it, my dear,'' he said, when Patricia, füll 
of youthful honour, also füll of youthful distaste to its 
source, wanted him to take that sum as part payment 
of her prospective expenses. " Make it go as far as 
you can, but keep it. Remember it is all of your 
own that you possess. When it is spent you will 
have to come to me to replenish your purse. I wish 
to impress this on your mind. I am well off — ^I 
may indeed say, very well off — ^but I do not en- 
courage extravagance. I know what it is to eam 

VOL. I. I 
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mxpence a day and live on it ; but I climbed up, you 
See, and got pretty well ahead by my own exer- 
tions ; and I always advise other people to do tbe 
same/' 

** Indeed Mr. Hamley, I am willing and ready 
to do anything — ^that I can/' said Patricia, with a 
sudden hesitancy that explained everytbing. 

** No doubt " — he stuck bis thumbs into bis 
waistcoat armboles. '^But tbat is just where tbe 
bitcb is — ^what can you do ? *' 

Sbe tumed pale. " Notbing ! " sbe said, looking 
down. 

" Of course not ! I knew tbat ; only you need 
not bave confessed it. Sucb an education as yours, 
scrambling and rambling about tbe country like a 
tinker's daugbter, getting wrecked bere and tosftcd 
like a bale of cotton tbere, and knowing no bettcr 
tban to bave a cold breast of mutton for a gentle- 
man's dinner after a long joumey — ^bow could you 
bave leamt anytbing P Wby, you bave not leamt 
even your own trade of ladyl But never mind. 
I confess I sbould not like to see dear Dora obliged 
to work for ber living — ladies ougbt to be worked 
for,'' — ^be put tbis in gallantly, standing tbere on bis 
six feet one and ponderous breadtb of sboulders ; 
*^ and your aunt may bave tbe same fecling for you. 
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If she has, Abbey Holme is large enough for you, 
and," jingling the money in bis pocket, " the 
Hamley funds can bear your additional bürden, I 
dare say. Tf ow here comes the fly. Are all your 
things ready ? Say good-bye, my dear, to tbe 
old, and make your curtsey to the new. No ! no 
tears, if you please. I can't abide a crying lady — 
it makes one damp ! " To himself he said, almost 
aloud, "Lord! that the fool should cry to exchange 
this horrid hole for Abbey Holme ! " 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE HOME -COMING. 



Fl^HE joumcy from BarBonds to Milltown was a 
cro8»-country one, con«equcntly fuU of delays, 
and tediou8. Thcre had not bccn much either in 
the Hcenery or the circumstances to amuse Mr. 
Hamley or intcrest Patricia. When he had pulled 
up both the Windows, tuckod himself and his Charge 
well round in heavy railway rugs, bought the day's 
papers for himself and a trashy novel for her, he 
had done all that politeness and the circumstances 
of the case demanded of him; and Patricia had 
bome the feeling of opprension and suffocation con- 
sequent on his care as the sacrifice of seif due to 
him for gratitude. But not CTon gratitude could 
make her read the book he gave her. Her educa- 
tion had been lumentably neglected with regard to 
modern fiction ; and, save Sir Walter Scott and one 
or two of Üickens's earlier works, she had never 
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read a novel in her life, and had no desire to begin'. 
They seemed such wretched make-beKeves to her 
— much as an opera seems to a young person of 
ordinary common-sense perceptions and a keen idea 
of fitness, who sees and hears for the first time the 
heroine die in an aria and the hero go mad in a 
recitative. All she did, therefore, was to look out of 
^ the window ; watching while she could ; feeling, ad 
every Station with its well-known name was passed 
and left behind, that she was lengthening her chain 
of sorrow, cutting off so much from her life ; and, when 
she could no longer watch, dreaming. Meanwhile 
Mr. Hamley slept; and when he slept he snored. 

It was a drear, dull day ; one of those late autumn 
days which seem to have suddenly leapt into winter 
since yesterday. Here and there a tree, bright 
with gold and brown, had kept its foliage in a loose 
and feathery way still about its branches ; but for 
the most part only a few deep red or russet-purple 
leaves fluttered in the chilly air, like the last good- 
byes of a friend. Clümps of square-headed rag- 
wort, a few late hawkweeds, and some shabby tufts of 
milfoil were the sole representatives of the gracious 
flowers of spring and summer. The day was raw 
and damp ; not a bird twittered in the hedges, and 
the leaden sky looked as if it would never shine 
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again. All this dreary dulness, all this melancholy 
of earth and sky, seemed quite natural to Patricia. 
Sbe would have been surprised if the sun had 
shone, and tho birds bad sung, and tbe eartb bad 
been gay and sweet witb flowers. It was not a 
conscious tbougbt, but it was there all tbe ^me — 
tbe tbougbt tbat nature was in mouming as well 
as berself ; and tbat ber uncle's deatb was known 
to more tban tbe world at Barsands. 

It was evening wben tbey reacbed the Station 
wbicb served Milltown for its point of contact witb 
tbe outer world. In old days wben railroads were 
oonsidered Tulgar by some and immoral by otbers, 
Milltown bad resolutely refused to be polluted by 
iron and steam. Tbe clergyman bad preacbed on 
tbe dangers to be dreaded by tbe influx of nawies ; 
speaking of tbem — poor bonest fellows ! — as if tbey 
bad been brigands or burglars ; tbe ladies were 
afraid tbat tbeir horses would be frigbtened by tbe 
engine, and foresaw tbe most frigbtful catastropbes ; 
and tbe gentlemen objected to tbe " stränge blood " 
wbicb tbe line would introduce among tbem. Social 
influence — always strong in sucb a place as Mill- 
town — ^bad tberefore managed to secure intact tbe 
exclusiveness wbicb bad been one of tbe cbarac- 
teristics of tbis little aristocratie soutb-coast queen 
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of the sea. A Station nine miles off was quite near 
enough for the conservative respectabüities which 
mied in MiUtown; and, though some now rather 
regretted this exclusiveness — ^they were the people 
who did not keep carriages — most stood by their 
colours, and thought that they and their father» 
had decided well in the past. These were the people 
with carriages and horses, who were able to leave 
home as often as they liked, and to get abroad all 
the variety that home denied them. To them it was 
shocking to contemplate the invasion of their cared- 
for, well-trimmed, garden-like Valley by hordes of 
excursionists from the neighbouring towns ; and the 
idea of retired tradesmen, aping gentility, being 
enabled to rent houses, or maybe buy land and build 
amongst their own sacred seats, was one not to 
be bome for an instant. Whether by opening up 
markets and thus causing a brisker trade, a railway 
wonld do the farmers and smaller shopkeepers good, 
was not an item in their calcalations« It would 
bring stränge residents, London visitors, and cheap- 
trip excursionists ; and the Milltown gentry wanted 
none of them. 

When the train deposited Patricia and her com- 
panion they found the Hamley carriages and the 
Hamley servants waiting for them. Their arriyal 
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caused that excitement whicli the coming of the 
rioli men of the neighbourhood always causes in 
such places ; and the station-master and the two 
porters bustled about and ran hither and thither 
to serve the owner of Abbejr Holme with alacrity 
and zeal. Flies round the honey-pot, they buzzed 
with expectant emphasis ; and, to do him justice, 
the great man paid for their buzzing liberally. 
Though by no means generous by nature, pride 
disposed Mr. Ilamley to public acts of ostentatious 
liberality ; and he tmderstood that a character must 
be paid for as well as other things more material. 
He was thus quoted by some as the freest-hearted 
gentleman of the district ; while others, with whom 
he had graver bnsiness transactions, spoke of him 
between their teeth as — well ! one who would skin 
a flint and make broth of the remainder. Besides, 
small as the triumph was, he was pleased that 
Patricia should see the estimation in which he was 
held when at home. He was aware that he had 
failed to impress her very profoimdly so far as he 
had gone yet, and he thought that these evidences 
of his local dignity would do her good. 

All she noticed, however, was that the men 
seemed sickeningly servile; and she wished they 
had not bowed so low or said '^ sir '' so often. He» 
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not knowing ttis, was wonderfully affable to-day, 
with the afiabiKty of a superior petson oondescend- 
ing to his brethren of low estate; and the honey 
ran oTei* at all sides, to the satisfaction öf the limp- 
backed flies who gathered it. 

Handed ostentatiously to the carriage, Patricia 
stepped in with the wrong foot first ; by whioh she 
entangled herseif in her dress and had to untwist 
herseif before she sat down. The result Was not 
unlike the action of a dog tuming round on the 
hearth-rug while mäking his imaginary bed. 

" We must have you instructed how to step iütö 
a carriage, my dear," said Mr. Hamley blandly, 
when they had fairly rolled away. 

"Yes/'she answered. "Is there a right and a 
wrong way ? " 

" Is there a right and a wrong way ! " — he gave 
a scomful kind of snort. " Ask Dora/' hö added, 
in the tone of one who propounds something that id 
indisputable. 

''I suppose Dora understands all these little 
things perfectly P '* Patricia said, by way of cöur- 
teous question. 

" Little !— not so very little, let me teil yoü," Mr* 
Hamley answered hastily. She was touching his 
gods and profaning his sacred shrines. He had 
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not been Mrs. Hamlejr'a husband for fifteen year» 
not to have leamt the füll value of the minor 
graces. '' These are things which all ladies shonld 
imderstand ; and of which, if you'll excnse me for 
saying so, you are as ignorant as a cat. You will 
have to be leamt them without delay ; and you 
will never progress if you commence by regard- 
ing them as little." 

" I call them little only in comparison with the 
really great things. I dare say they are quite good 
and right in theraselves, only not so important as 
Bome others/' said Patricia, with the steady look 
which Mr. Hamley disliked so much visible under 
the carriage-lamp shining füll upon them. " XJncle 
always used to say that if we got the main 
things right the rest woidd come when they wero 
wanted." 

'*I do not exactly sec how the main things as 
you call them — and I do not know what you 
mean either— will assist you to step into a carriago 
with the right foot foremost. And morc than this, 
I cannot allow you to argue with me,'' said Mr. 
Hamley in a firm, heavy voice. " There is nothing 
more offensive to my mind than an argufying 
lady. You will remember this in future, I am 
•ure." 
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" But 18 expressing an opinion arguing ? " asked 
Patricia. 

" There you are ! at it again ! My dear yoiing 
lady, you are positively dreadful ! I say dreadful, 
and I mean it. What will Mrs. Hamley say 
to you? or dear Dora, the gentlest of her sex? 
Dora never argues, never objects. When Dora hears 
these pert remarks of yours she will be shocked ; 
I know she will. A very little shocks both Dora 
and Mrs. Hamley." 

" I will try not to shock them," said Patricia, 
patient but astounded. Truly life was having its 
new readings printed heavily for her benefit. 

" You must not; which is nxore than trying. And 
for one thing you must really be less radical than 
you are now. You are out-and-out the most inde- 
pendent radical for a lady I have ever seen. Posi- 
tively astonishing ! And wherever you can have 
picked it all up, and your uncle the son of a K.C.B. 
and the brother of such a woman as Mrs. Hamley, I 
don*t know." 

" But I am not a radical at all, Mr. Hamley," 
Said Patricia, opening her eyes and speaking very 
eamestly. " I imderstand nothing about politics, 
and am neither radical nor tory — scarcely, indeed, 
know the difference between them ! " 
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*' And I say you are," repeated Mr. Hamley, who 
had used the word in a provincial and not a political 
sense ; '' so let us liave no more discusnion. Your 
duty i0 to be humble-minded and obedient ; to order 
yourself lowly and reverently to all your pastors and 
masterB and those who are put in authority over 
you/^ he added, with a happy reminiscence of the 
catechism as the sling and stone he thought would 
have most effect on this odd young person. 

Patricia was silent. She wondered why, when her 
dear uncle^s lessons had always awakened such a fiiU 
response in her conscience, such a fervent desire and 
resolve to live up to all he said, and had seemed to 
lift her over every little moral difficulty in which 
she might have been at the time, Mr. Hamlcy's 
only pained and irritated her. What he said was of 
course the right thing so far as words went, but a 
certain something in her heart seemed to rebel 
rather than to acquiesce. 

*' You do not agree with me ? " then said Mr. 
Hamley with an impleasant smile. He had been 
watching her face^ with its large eycs fixed on the 
darkening. line of hedge and bank, and her lips 
closed tighter than her lips were wont to close. 
''You do not perceive the truth of what I say 
about humble-mindedness and obedience P'' 
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" Yes, I do," Said Patricia, still looking out of the 
window. 

" But you are aimoyed that I have said it P " 

For a minute she was silent. Then she tumed to 
him frankly: "No, I am not," she said, and put 
both her hands into his. 

"Very right,'' said Mr. Hamley with an inde- 
ßcribable assumption of superiority. He feit he had 
eonquered and had diiven in the thin edge of the 
wedge. " But you need not put your hands into a 
gentleman's when you speak. Ladies do not do such 
things in good society," he added with a patronising 
smile ; not ünkindly, rather the contrary — ^the smile 
of a man who accepts his obligations and fulfils them 
at any cost, even that of being cold and disagreeable 
in checking a youthfiil enthujsiasm towards himself, 
which, however pleasant, was perhaps dangerous. 

No more was said after this; and the carriage 
rattled on in silence tili at last it turned out of the 
main read into one narrower and even smoother, 
flanked on each aide by high banks topped with 
hedges, which, dark as it was, Patricia saw were 
closely trimmed and sheared. 

And here Mr. Hamley said graciously, " We are 
close on home now. Your home too, my dear, as 
well as mine, if you are wise and will leam how to 
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conduct youself like a lady should. And I hope you 
will find it 80, tili," laughing, " you meet Mr. Right, 
and then I reckon it will be *XJp, Elillickl* and 
away in no time 1 " 

While he was saying this, Patricia understanding 
only his words and not the sense of them, they were 
driving through the lodge-gates, with the woman 
who opened them cnrtseying to the very ground ; 
then through the chestnut-avenue of the park, and 
so to the gates of the garden-lodge, with another 
woman to open them also cnrtseying to the ground ; 
up the shrubbery-drive ; and finally to the broad 
sweep before the hall-door. 

The instant they drove up the doors were flung 
open with a clang ; and two dogs, and what seemed 
to Patricia a crowd of men in scarlet and bu£F, 
appeared in the brilliantly lighted hall. The small 
dog barked shrilly, and the servants all came 
forward imder the marshalship of a solemn-looking 
man in black whom Patricia took to be a gentleman, 
and probably Mr. Hamley's uncle, or a visitor — he 
was only the butler ; and then Mr. Hamley got out 
of the carriage — ^he would have called it descended 
from the carriage— and the servant offered his arm 
to Patricia. The poor girl got out rather more 
awkwardly than she had got in, knocking her hat 
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against the roof, stumbling over her dress, and 
taking the man's proffered elbow underhanded, as if 
' it had been a rope. 

Mr. Hamley turned, and as a relief to his feelings 
kicked the big dog that was standing quite still, 
leisurely sxirveying the new-comer. If she had 
blushed and looked ashamed, he wonld not have 
minded so much ; but that " confounded coolness 
of hers/' as he called her innocent unconsciousness, 
annoyed him perhaps more than her awkwardness. 
However, there was no help for it. He only hoped 
the men had not noticed her ; but he made sure they 
had ; and for them to know that Mrs. Hamley's 
niece had not been a carriage-lady all her lifo was 
a bitter mortification to the fonner shoeless little 
street-boy holding horses for coppers, and the 
present master of Abbey Holme. 

Concealing his annoyance in the best way he 
could, the butler leading the way, Mr. Hamley took 
Patricia's hand upon his arm and walked solemnly 
with her across the hall, and through half-a-dozen 
ante-rooms to the small drawing-room where they 
always sat, and where he would present her to her 
aimt. 

The small drawing-room at Abbey Holme was 
about thirty feet in length and of proportionate 
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width; and to Patricia, accustomed to a sitting-room 
just a third that size, it looked iuterminable. It was 
heavily fumished, but feebly Kghted, a couple of 
ailver reading lamps, casting two little islands of light 
Qn two little velvet tables drawn close to the hearth, 
being the whole of the illumination. By one table 
sat Mrs. Hamley, by the other Dora Drummond. 

A tall, thin, fashionably dressed woman, notice- 
ably upright, and with a small waist tightly belted ; 
wearing her own hair not dyed, but restored — as she 
was careful to teil her friends — ^her soanty puffs and 
braids, helped out by art, profusely omamented with 
white lace and shining black flowers, her rustling 
black silk gown also glistening with beads and 
bugles and multitudinous jet Ornaments clinking 
lightly as she moved her head or hands ; a tall thin 
woman, with a look partly of ill-health and partly 
of ill-temper on her pinched and sallow face ; with 
cold light grey eyes and closely-drawn pale and 
narrow Ups — a woman fully twenty years the senior 
of her sleek and prosperous husband — ^rose slowly 
from her seat as the pair came up to where she sat. 

" How do you do, Mr. Hamley?" she said in a 
thin voice to her husband, shaking hands with him 
coldly. The Hamley marriage was not one of the 
caressing sort. **I am glad to see you safe. And 
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is this my nieoe, Patricia KemballP How do you 
do, Patricia? How tall you are! You are like 
poor Reginald, and like my poor mamma too, I see.'* 

"How do you do, Aunt Hamley? I am very 
much obliged to you for your kindness in taking me 
here/' said Patricia, in her loud clear voice ; a little 
subdued perhaps, because she was partly shy and 
partly moved, but louder and clearer and fuller than 
the normal register heard at Abbey Holme. It 
ßounded like a silver trumpet, füll, rieh, sonorous, 
after Mrs. Hamley 's tinkling wires; but it was louder 
than Mrs. Hamley liked, and sounded the note of 
discordance at the outset. She and Dora Drum- 
mond looked at each other; and each understood 
what the other thought. 

**How do you do, Patricia?" said Dora Drum- 
mond in the sweetest flute-like notes. She had a 
dainty little lisp, especially becoming — a catch rather 
than a lisp — and she spoke slowly and softly. 

Patricia turned and looked at her. She saw a 
young woman of about four-and-twenty, of middle 
height, by no means thin, but of singular grace of 
line and movement; she saw a fair face with a 
small head round which coiled and twisted innu- 
merable braids of golden hair as smooth and glossy 
as spun glass ; blue eyes with light lashes— eyes tkat 
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did not lock straiglit and steady like lier own, but 
that had the most bewitching little trick of shy 
Observation, fleeting, half ashamed to be caught ob« 
serving, such glances as Mr. Hamley liked, and which 
he had once confessed to Simpson the lawyer, when 
he was making his will, '' fetched him, as nothing of 
the kind had eyer done in his life before/^ but 
which others had been heard to say they wished 
were franker and not so 8ly; a smaU, moirt. ro8y 
mouth ; a small, round, dimpled chin ; a waist that 
you could span— only eighteen inches ; and dimpled 
tiny hands, pink and impractical. This dainty little 
person was dressed in a pretty costimie of peach- 
blossom, set about with black lace and ribbon to 
mark her share in the family mouming — ^a costume 
all frills and lace and coquettish arrangements of 
bows and ends, as beseemed her youth and beauty, 
and making her graceful figure look more grace- 
fiil still by contrast with the billowy pufBngs 
which concealed some lines to betray others to 
greater adyantage. Altogether she was one of the 
loveliest creatures Patricia had ever seen ; and yet 
the girl's first movement towards this fairy was one 
of repulsion. Her second, when Dora looked at her 
so kindly, spoke to her so sofkly, and pressed her 
hand with such tender warmth, was one of gratitude; 
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and with gratitude and admiration together the rest 
was not difficult. 

Especially graceful and well-mannered, as was also 
Aunt Hanüey in her own severe way, both women 
stmok the home-bred girl as of a different type and 
monld from ordinary humanity. Not even Miss 
. Pritchard had ever invented lessons of deportment 
that came near to the lovely grace of Dora 
Drummond, the ladylike self-possession of Aunt 
Hamley. 

" Now I know why dear nncle wanted me to have 
a lady companion/* she thought, and looked at Dora 
with a beaming face that seemed to that yoiing 
person "infinitely funny." 

She was accnstomed to be admired, but not by 
girls ; and the naivet^ of Patricia's admiration 
amused her. But she accepted it with a sweet and 
friendly smile, mentally determining to tum it tp 
good account if she should ever want a help as blind 
as Patrieia's would be. 

*' She will not be my rival, and I will make 
her my slave/* Dora thought, as she looked up 
with the sweetest friendliness into the* clear eyep 
gazing down so honestly into hers; and, pressing 
the large hand that held her taper fingers quite 
enclosed, suggested that Patricia must be cold, and 
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apologized for standing between her and the fire — 
which she was not doing^ but it sounded bospitable 
to say so. 

On which Mrs. Hamley rang the bell for her 
maid, and Patricia, linder her goidance, was led 
through hall and passage and corridor, tili the way 
seemed as if it wotdd never end, before she was 
finally ushered into the room assigned her ; where 
the first thing she did was to draw back the curtains 
from the window, open the window-shutters, then 
the window, point with a look of dismay to the 
huge fire blazing in the grate, and say piteously, 
'• Oh, please take that away ; I never have a fire 
in my bedroom ! " and altogether show the savage 
simplicity of her up-bringing to her annt's prim and 
genteel maid as clearly as if she had given her a 
sketch of her whole life, and proved mathematically 
that Uncle Robert had been " no gentleman,'' and 
that she herseif was not a whit more of a lady. 

And while she was up-stairs scandalizing Bignold 
by her nnladylike simplicity of personal habits in 
the first place, and by her unfashionably cut gar- 
ments in the second, the three Assessors down-stairs 
were passing judgment on her from first impressions. 

*'She has a nice face,*' said Mrs. Hamley ; "but 
she is dreadfuUy uncouth." 
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" Quite in the rough, Lady, as I told you," seid 
Mr. Hamley, shifting his feet noisily. 

*' She will look better when she is better dressed/' 
suggested Dora amiably. " She is untidy now, and 
looks tired and tumbled. To-morrow perhaps she 
will be better." 

" There you are out, Dora," said Mr. Hamley ; 
** she'll be no better to your liking to-morrow than 
she is to-day. I teil you what it is, Lady," tuming 
to his wife, " youVe got your hands fall with that 
young woman, and your work's out for you and no 
mistake." 

"I shall be able to make her all I could wish. 
She is my own niece," said Mrs. Hamley coldly ; 
and Mr. Hamley was too well drilled not to be able 
to note signs with accuracy. 

"No doubt, no doubt," he said, spreading out 
his large hands to the fire. " At all events " — ^with 
his grand manner ; the manner he put on when he 
wanted to imprcss women with the consciousness of 
his bigness and manliness and strength and mag- 
nanimity — "at all events this is her home, poor young 
lady, and we must do the best we can for her. 
What we've done for Dora we^ll do for her ; and I'U 
never grudge the outlay. Whether she'U tum out 
as good a job as Dora is another matter" — here 
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he smiled on his fair consin ; ^' but we'll try, Lady, 
we'll try. Faint heart never won fair lady, and we 
can't top the hüls if we sit down at the foot." 

'^ You speak as if she was a savage/' said Mrs. 
Hamley tartly. 

" You might have made a worse guess, Lady," 
replied the brewer composedly« 
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IITILLTOWN was eminently a residential place« 
Visitors were discouraged, and the enterprising 
or impecunious householders who ventured to ex* 
hibit "Apartments** in their Windows were not well- 
regarded by the gentry, who seemed to regard such 
an annoimcement as a personal impertinence^ as 
well as a liberty, for which the householders deseryed 
reproof. To let lodgings to strangers was held to 
be a base sacrifice of Milltown respectability to filthy 
lucre ; and gentlefolks with a good balance at their 
bankers are generally strict in their estimate of 
the miU wherein their poorer brethren grind their 
com. 

Being thus residential, nothing was done to 
attraot the outlying public. There was no parade, 
no eveniug band, no pier for the display of pretty 
boots and neat ankles on windy days, no Eooms^ 
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and next to no baths. The inliabitaiits thought 
it indelicate to bathe; so there were only two 
macliines — one for the ladies^ painted blue and 
white, and one for the gentlemen, painted green and 
black; and even these the proprietor said he was 
working at a sacrifice and on the ground of public 
spirit. 

Thongh a sea-side place, the sea was only a passive 
adjunct, not an active part of Milltown existence. 
A land-locked placid bay, shallow and barren, it 
was artistically valuable on account of its colour 
and the changing lights lying on its cliffii; but 
nearly worthless for fishing and yery little nsed 
for boating. Only one house in the place had a 
yacht in the basin within the breakwater. This 
was the Water Lily, a pretty little toy belonging to 
the Lowes ; young Sydney Lowe, with his father 
the Oolonel, generally contriving to haye all they 
wished to haye, though by no means wealthy 
people ; indeed, being the most out-at-elbows of all 
the Milltown gentry. But the more nearly in- 
solvent a certain kind of man is the more he 
oontriyes to spend on his pleasures. Colonel Lowe, 
of Cragfoot, was this kind of man, and his son 
Sydney was like him. Being thickly inhabited 
by the gentry, eyery rood of land had its exclusiye 
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owner and its artificial as well as natural value. 
The very cliffs were fenced off against trespassers ; 
perpetual attempts were made to stop old-established 
rights of way, which sometimes succeeded, if at 
others they failed when some man of more public 
spirit than his neighbonrs was personally incon-» 
venienced; and the open paths across the fields, 
which were inalienable, were grudgingly marked 
off by lines of thoms, with fierce wamings of prose- 
cution should the narrow strip be departed from ; 
while all the gates were padlocked and the Stiles 
made unnecessarüy high and difficult. It was a 
jealous " this is mine and you have no right here " 
kind of System^ that was not good for the higher 
feeling of the people. 

The country was noted for its garden-like neat- 
ness. Eyery hedge and bank for miles round was 
trimmed and combed like a croquet lawn. No 
wild flowers were allowed on the Milltown public 
way.8ide8 ; no trailing growths, rieh and luxuriant. 
to enchsmt an artist and distress the highway board 
and private gardeners, twined and hung about the 
well-clipped hedges of thorn and privet. If you 
wanted to study botany you must go some fiye 
mües or so inland, where a certain stretch of un- 
xeclaimed land gave the growths that flourish in 
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peat and neglect, as well as affording squatting- 
groTind to a few lialf-starved miserable sinners 
whom the Milltown people regarded with a mixture 
of fear and contempt, as if they were of another order 
of beings altogether from themselves. The Mill- 
town people paid no reverence to nature in the 
roughy and at the best held her as only brüte 
material, without value tili man had come with 
his tools to pare her luxuriance and bring her 
into subjection. 

If the face of the country was fenced and 
trimmed and curled, tili not a vestige of wild 
beauty or natural grace was left in it> the society 
of Milltown was in harmony therewith. It wonld 
have been hard to find a more rigidly respectable 
or more conventionalised set of people anywhere, 
than were those who ordered their lives in this 
pretty hypaethral prison by the " safe," if untrue, 
gospel of repression and condemnation. They 
were all retired admirals and colonels and landed 
gentry who lived there ; all emphatically gentlemen, 
with the Earl of Dovedale at the Quest as their 
patron social saint^ when he came down. And up 
to quite late years not even a millionaire, who had 
made his millions in trade, wonld have been 
admitted among them, It was a place where the 
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«dominant social sentiment was caste. The genüe- 
folks were one thing and the commonalty was 
another; the one represented the sheep and the 
elect^ and the other the goats and the discarded. 
The gentry classed these last all together in a lump ; 
and the idea that they in their tum could be 
split into minor subdivisions, wherein the baker 
and the boatman, the farmer and his bind, held 
different degrees, seemed to them as ridiculous as 
the wars of pigmies or the caste distinetions of 
savages. But the commonalty followed their 
leaders, and the example of class exclusiveness set 
in the higher circles was faithfully copied through 
the lower. 

Milltown was respectable ; as a rule intensely so. 
No one got into debt publicly, or did wrong 
openly ; and whatever sins might be com- 
mitted were all out of sight and well covered 
down. The majority, too, went the right way 
in politics. No confessed Republican had ever 
troubled the clear stream of Milltown Conservatism. 
The worst of the pestilent fellows who canvas&ed 
for the wrong side, and voted blue instead of yellow 
at the elections^ and who stood up against the rector 
at board meetings and yestries, were nothing worse 
than mild Whigs who would have been shocked 
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to have heard themselyes classed with Odger and* 
Bradlaugh, or as sympatliizing with even the '' real 
genüemen " who had associated their names with 
advanced opinions. But even mild Whiggism was 
abhorrent to Milltown respectability^ and yoted 
disreputable and low. A confessed BepubUcan or 
Freetbinker would have been considered capable of 
picking pockets or cutting throats, had he held 
up bis head and testified in the market-place ; and 
" not regulär in bis attendance at church/' or " not 
sound/' was the worst condemnation that could be 
given in a society where "chapel people" wa» 
used as a term of reproach, and where a gentleman 
would as soon baye put on an apron ^nd sold 
figs as baye gone inside the Wesleyan or the 
Baptist place of worship. 

The parish church where Mr. Borrodaile, the 
rector, preached bis weekly orthodox sermon on 
what may be called dogmas of a second intenlion, 
not wholly moral nor yet wbolly theological, was a 
fine old building of the Early Englisb style. The 
seryices were conducted in what they called '' a 
proper and decent manner." There was no eccle- 
siastical yagueness at Milltown, no tampering with 
the unclean thing in any way. Extreme opinions 
were tabooed, to which side soeyer they leaned, and 
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enthuslasm was regarded as both vulgär and silly. 
S/itualism, Eyangelicism, or Bationalism, an attempt 
to attain superior spiritual nobleness, or to carry 
out into action the Christian precepts in their 
simplicity, or to make the Services of the church 
more gorgeous — ^all these things would have been 
equally despised had they been presented. Mill- 
town prided itself on being English — ^EngKsh to the 
backbone ; and as England was to its mind the Dolos 
of the religious as well as of the social and political 
World, and as the Thirty-nine Articles were nourish- 
ment enough for the most hnngry soul, any hne 
of thought which would have led it a hair's breadth 
away from ecclesiastical Christianity as decided by 
Act of Parliament would have been considered a 
heresy and a treason. 

The inhabitants did their duty and the rector did 
his. They went to church; heard what he had to 
say with more or less attention and more or less 
personal profit ; then went home to what amount of 
earthly comfort their rents or wages provided, and 
dismissed the subject of reügion tili the next Sun- 
day, when they took it up again with their best 
clothes and a superior dinner. He prepared his sermon, 
wherein he either exhorted the poor to contentment 
and honest industry, or lectured his congregation on 
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the sins and temptations to wliich those of low estate 
are specially prone (lie dropped the subject of the 
Bins of those in high places) ; or eise he said a few 
words about elementary dogmas, which the more 
vigorous Wesleyan minister serving the little chapel 
by the water-side called milk for babes ; then he too 
went home to his well-spread table, where he drank 
his fine old crusted port and eat his Dartmoor mutton 
with a good appetite and a tranqnil soul, in nowise 
troubled with disturbing applications or vitalising 
convictions. For the rest, he was fairly active in 
his degree : he presided over the schools, where he 
allowed no reading-book but the Bible ; was the 
head of the Board of Guardians, and not guilty of 
the sin of charity in excess; sat as a magistrate 
every Wednesday like any other gentleman, and 
mingled the precepts of the pulpit and the judgment 
of the bench with admirable dialectical skill ; gave 
hospitable dinners and accepted invitations to the 
like ; when a few uneasy spirits demanded and 
organized a workman's reading-room, or Mechanics' 
Institute, as it was called, he took care to lead the 
movement he first tried to suppress, and to have his 
hand on the rules, so as to render the institution 
** harmless ; " and, on the whole, got through life 
in a calm, easy kind of way, eaming his twelve 
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hundred a-year without much trouble ; and if but an 
indifferent shepherd for the lost lambs, making a 
tolerably inoffensive one to those content to go 
quietly in the beaten track, nndisturbed by doubt, 
not troubled with over-zeal, and nnstained by 
public sin. 

Furthermore, there was the usual sprinkling of 
widows with marriageable daughters ; of old baehe- 
lors who could and yet would not ; and of spinsters 
frcmi whom hope, like chance, had long since 
fled. Of these last were the two kinds familiär to 
all who understand provincial lifo in England : the 
one strict and severe, who ignored all individual 
rights, as well as the rights of human natnre, in 
favour of the conventional law, to whom most things 
were shocking, and the worst interpretations came 
easy ; and the other who could read French, had been 
to London, had a slight tendency to plain-speaking, 
tolerated cigars and did not encourage scandal, and 
was considered lax by mothers and strong-minded 
by men. Furthetmore still, and different from the 
rest of the Milltown world, were Dr. Fletcher and 
his sister Catherine ; of whom more when their turn 
comes. 

None of the questions agitating the world outside 
this little Sleepy Hollow of Philistinism found a 
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sympathetic echo here. Woman's rights were 
considered immoral, iinrighteoas, and indelicate; 
strikes, and the theory of the rights of labour, were 
criminal and treasonable; the education of the 
poor was the knell of England's prosperity; and 
the democratic spirit abroad boded the downMl of 
the empire and the min of society. But where all 
, eise was eyil, one place at least remained pure: 
Milltown held itself clear of the prevailing sins, and 
constituted itself the Zoar of English social order 
and political righteousness. 

The shopkeepers were the fitting pendants to 
the gentry. They were of noticeably bland and re- 
spectf ul manners ; did not trouble themselyes with 
public questions, which they left to those who 
uilderstood them; charged high, and preferred 
yearly bills to ready money. But they did not, as 
the fishermen and the &miers, think to please the 
rector by asking for weather prayers according to 
their own immediate wants, nor speak of rain and 
drought as the consequences of topographical ini- 
quities. To sum up in a word : all through, the gen- 
tlefolks were the masters of the Situation, and the 
" common people" of all degrees were made to under- 
stand that they existed primarily for the comfort of 
those gentlefolks^ and only secondarily for their own. 
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It was a bold thing for Mr. Hamley to decide on 
forcing bis way into such a caste society as this of 
Milltown. But Mr. Hamley's ideal masculine virtue 
was wül, and he lived up to his pattem. He 
put small faith in chance and less in Frovidencey 
and believed in no towers of strength of which a 
man does not make the bricks by his own exertions. 
He laughed at the idea of luck, and preached fre- 
quent after-dinner sermons on the text that ** con- 
duct is fate.'^ Fnconsciously paraphrazing the axiom 
which teils each French soldier he carries a marshal's 
baten in his knapsack, if he has but the wit to find 
it, he vigorously maintained, in positive accents if 
his grammar was shaky, that success is within the 
reach of all men, independent even of the first 
Start, and that it is merely a question of energy and 
wiU whether a man wears broadcloth or fustian, 
and lives in a palace or dies in a hovel. 

" Look at me/' he used to say, tapping his spread 
fingers on his ample ehest while his thmnbs were 
hooked into his waistcoat arm-holes. '' What made 
me P Energy and will. What has ruined scores of 
other men P Want of energy and will. Set your 
teeth, sit Square, and go at it as if the devil was 
behind you. That is what I haye done, gentlemen ; 
and where am I P At Abbey Holme, from office-bojr 
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ut Ledbury'fl on sixpence a day and find yourself. 
And those who liave not sat Square and gone at it, 
but smouühed and slouclied and wanted this help 
and that lift — ^I'd lift them, the lazy dogs ! — are 
just where they were when they commencei" 

These sermons, practioally self-laudations, were 
apt to run into space in rather a formidable way ; 
and bis bearers often wisbed be was back at Led- 
bury's, tbat tbey migbt bave tbe privilege of telling 
bim to " sbut up " or of " cuffing bis bead " if be 
went on. But a prosperous man never feils to find 
practical patience wbere be bas won acceptance ; and 
tbe men wbo stifled tbe most yawns were sure to cry 
"bear, bear!'' tbe oftenest, and to sbake bands 
witb bim witb most ostentatious friendliness wben 
be bad finisbed. After all, Milltown was only tbe 
World in Kttle, and its clean-banded Pbarisaism was 
never so clean as to damage its own interests. 

Mr. Hamley, setting bimself to conquer tbis 
caste-beridden society, bad succeeded. Step by 
Step be bad climbed tbe ladder dexterously and 
boldly — ^now from an ofiice-boy to a clerk, now 
from a clerk to a junior partner, tben to be 
tbe senior partner bimself, and finally to be 
sole possessor of tbe brewery wbicb bad made 
;tbe fortunes of all its sole possesßors time out of 
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mind. And when he was firmly established tliere, 
he made an offer of marriage to Miss Kemball, the 
very poor and veiy genteel daughter of Admiral Sir 
Robert Kemball, K.C.B., whose relations with the 
Upper classes wonld put the finishing touch to his 
success. And Miss Kemball, being then past fifty 
and wholly dependent on her brothers, who were very 
nearly as poor as herseif, while Jabez Hamley was a 
showy young man worth a great many thousands, 
swaUowed her disgust for his low birth, for his in- 
herent vulgarity, for his rodent teeth, his bushy. 
black whiskers and his indefinite syntax, and married 
him ; with misgivings ; but with a determination 
never to let the world see that she repented her 
decision. He, on his part, determined the same. 
Thus the marriage had kept together with a won- 
derful show of harmony, and had accompUshed all 
on either side for which both had sold themselves. 
Thus again, the result sanctifying the event, it had 
become respectable in the eyes of the Milltownians ; 
and as Mrs. Hamley was certainly a lady, and 
Mr. Hamley a man of irreproachable character — 
though he had sprung from nothing — ^a man too, of 
the right poUtical eolour, and rieh, why, society 
relaxed its exclusive rule in his favour ; which, how- 
ever, was not to be taken as a precedent. Gradually 
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house after house opened to him ; and the wealthy 
brewer sat as an equal at the table of the men who 
had giyen him pence in bygone days, and had sent 
him into the yard to get a hunch of bread from the 
Cook. 

The only house to which he had not yet been in- 
yited was the Quest ; but from information received 
he had reason to believe that he would not be passed 
over this season, and that his humble suit and 
Service of many years would at last meet with 
its reward. For Mr. Hamley had always been a 
far-seeing kind of man. He had early taken the 
measure of the heaven into which he desired to be 
admitted, and had ordered himself and his ways 
accordingly. Having set out in Ufe determined to 
conquer society, he had been scrupulously careful 
never to offend it. I^o one could recall an offen- 
sive Word from him against his social superiors 
or the institutions of his country. He had always 
been a good Oonservative and a staunch upholder of 
the aristocracy. He professed a romantic attach- 
ment for the Queen and Royal Family, and when- 
ever he could bring in " the throne and altar '' with 
effect, he did. To have done otherwise would have 
been suicidal, a fouling of his own Aiture nest, which 
one day — ^who knows P — ^might also harbour «agles. 
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But no one had yet eeen Mr. Hamley in power, 
or with the neck of one of those gentlemen who liad 
flung him coppers in times past, ignored him in hia 
earKer efforts, and only recognised him now when 
he had bought them by his possessorship of Abbey 
Holme, under his heel. When that day came, the 
man whose neck was nnder his heel might be 
pitied. 

He was also strong on the subject of sex ; 
holding the doctrine of the rougher rights of men, 
and the gentler privileges of ladies; and, while 
denying anything like elemental equality, con- 
ceding, as has been said, all kinds of social supe- 
riority. His fayourite simüe, which was evidently 
not original, was that men were as the oak, bom to 
brave the battle and the breeze ; women, the cling« 
ing ivy. This doctrine applied only to ladies; 
to women in the rough, women of the people, 
servants, peasants, and the like, he was simply 
what only one word can express — ^brutal. 

An old servant who had lived with him in his 
bachelor days, once heard him bring out this 
favourite flonrish of his about the oak and the ivy. 

"Ah, oak and ivy's all very well when you've 
got friends at yonr back to look after you," 
she Said, setting her lips tight; "but what I say 
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Ih, it's the toad and the liarrow when you havenH ; 
and it ain't pleasant for the toad.'^ 

Mrs. Hamley approved her husband's doctrines, 
if sometimes hia manner of setting them forth made 
her feel that to be even mistress of Abbey Holme 
had its dr^wbacks. For her own part she advo- 
cated domestic discipline, as well as upheld 
theoretical feminine Submission. Her central creed 
was the plasticity of human nature when taken 
young and firmly handled ; and absolute obe- 
dience to social ordinances stood in her mind 
next in importance to obedience to the Ten Com- 
mandments. She had no tolerance for the wild 
humours, the erratic notions, the wayward fancies 
of youth. She liked all things to be in order; 
and minds and hearts with the rest. There was 
one settled and unalterable way of right, to her 
thinking, and every divergence therefrom was 
distinctly wrong. The doctrine of yenial &ults 
reyolted her; and she reAised to admit the plea 
of extenuating circumstances, whatever the pro- 
vocation. She was one of those women who 
can look neither before nor after, and for whom 
their own country, day, style of living, and 
manner of thought, their own views, ways, 
habits^ friendsy and associations are all focussed 
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exactly right, and are impossible to be bettered. 
Sbe had an odd irrational kind of Opposition to 
people and things that were different from herself ; as 
if she had been bom absolute in taste and judgment, 
and what she did not like was therefore deserving 
of condemnation. Thus, she could not tolerate 
foreigners nor dissenters nor free-thinkers in any 
sense; and she disliked even friends and backers 
who went a hair's breadth beyond herseif. If they 
did, steeped in Opposition as she was, she used to 
turn round and demoKsh her former theory, leaving 
them dismayed and discomfited. She wanted only the 
exact echo of her opinions, the most nicely graduated 
reproduction ; and those who gave more gave too 
much. She had a good intellect of its kind ; but she 
was too positive in her assertions, and too inaccurate 
in her facts, to be a pleasant conyersationalist. She 
was unable to reason to a point, and always got angry 
ovet an argument. Her religious views were sharply 
defined and entirely unelastic, and she was equally 
hostile to doubt as to enthusiasm. N incouTenient 
spiritualism for her ; still less the anguish of 
struggling souls seeking foi* a better way and a 
truer light. The world has all it wants, she used 
to say; and modern English society is the final 
outcome öf the Best. 
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She was by temperament graye, by temper 
fretful ; seldom laughed, often chided ; she could do 
generous tbings on a large scale, but sbe was mean 
in small matters, and tbougb not unkind» must be 
supreme. For though she talked of feminine Sub- 
mission as much as Mr. Hamley talked of masculine 
authority, and inculcated it on others, somehow she 
seemed to exempt herseif from the rank of womanly 
slayes, and was always the mistress, absolute and 
autocratic. 

This was quite well understood at Abbey Holme ; 
and Mr. Hamley, though he might stick his thumbs 
into his arm-holes and play tunes on his ehest, 
never in her presence commanded man nor maid, 
uttered a deeided opinion of his own, nor differed 
from hers, nor indeed held his own flag aloft in any 
way. She was always deferred to humbly as 
" Lady," and he followed in her wake deferentially. 

In some things indeed she honestly possessed him. 
She had had a better education than he, and made 
no difficulties on the score of conjugal delicacy in 
showing him where he tripped and how he had 
exposed his ignorance. And when a woman has 
sufficient strength of mind to do this yery often, and 
always quietly, she is sure to end by subjugating 
her husband, whateyer his number of inches ; and. 
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perhaps, the bigger the man the more thorough 
his subjugation. Then she was invariably self- 
possessed, and always in the attitude of a supe- 
rior being. She allowed no enthusiasm, no loud 
laughter, no noise, no fun, no rudeness, in her 
presence. Life with her must be well-oiled in all 
its hinges, and regulated by the strictest rnles of 
common sense. She went regularly to ehnrch twice 
on Sundays ; not because she feit the need or the 
comfort of going to church, but because it was the 
right thing to do as an example to the common 
people, and what was owing to the rector as a genüe- 
man whose function it was to read the Service and 
preach for five-and-twenty minutes affcer. And she 
had moming and evening prayers at home ; the latter 
punctually at ten; because it was respectable and 
might do the servants good, and certainly enabled 
her to see that they were all safe under the roof and 
sober. But when she said in those prayers, which 
ghe herseif read, that she was a worm and a 
miserable sinner, she said the words with no more 
inward conviction than if she had confessed she was 
an elephant or a giraffe. They were words with her, 
no more ; and she did not feel a wish to make 
them more. 
. Between these two Dora Drummond, Mr. Hamley's 
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young Cousin, had had but a compressed kind of 
existence during the ten years of her adoption. 
Masculine supremacy on the one band, and 
feminine discipline on the other, had taken all the 
courage out of a nature never brave nor streng, 
and more prone to yield than to withstand. Her 
sole object was to avoid contention and secure peace; 
and as she found Submission easier than fighting 
fbr freedom, she slipped under the yoke with perfect 
grace and obedience, and gave no more trouble to 
the authorities at Abbey Holme than Patricia had 
given at Barsands. But the difference of method 
by which these two girls had been taught obe- 
dience was not inconsiderable-*-neither were the 
results. 

This then was the kind of place into which Patricia 
came from the freedom, the happiness, the practical 
democracy of Barsands. Not a line of the old ruling 
remained to her. Even the sea, her old Mend and 
playmate, was not the sea of her love. Tamed 
down to a mere mill-pond, it seemed to have lost all 
the lifo and meaning it had when it came lashing 
round the cliffs and foaming over the Gridiron out 
on that wild Comish coast. And even such as it 
was she coidd not see it. Her Windows at Abbey 
Holme looked only on a steep bank of trimmed and 
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pattemed flower-beds surmounted by the wall which 
hid the Offices. Now, in the late autumn time, 
when there were no flowers to fill them, the 
beds were ribboned with coloured stones ; which 
Patricia admired about as much as she admired 
ear-rings, rouge, or face-powder. 

If the place was inharmoniousy the life at Abbey 
Holme was even more so. Into that sternly-fashioned 
method of existence, so still and so subdued, her 
breezy vigour came with a kind of tempestuous 
force that frightened Dora, horrified Aunt Hamley, 
and disgusted Aunt Hamley's husband. Voice, step, 
manner, gesture, everything carried with it the 
impression of a whirlwind to these quiet, weU-regu- 
lated people ; and Mrs. Hamley often said, with 
her lips drawn close, that she looked after her when 
she left the room, expecting to see her leave sticks 
and straws behind her. She was so noisy ! so 
unsubdued ! lamented the poor lady, who would 
have been glad to have loyed her dead brother's 
child if she oould haye brought her down to the 
proper point of domestic discipline. She seemed as if 
she should have been a boy, not a girl, she was so 
distressingly streng and healthy, solarge altogether! 
And how obtuse ! It was impossible to make her 
understand anything unless it was put into the 
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plainest language ; and as for a hint, you might as 
well expect a blind man to see you beckon to him as 
Patricia to receive a hint. How different from dear 
Dora's marvellous delicacy of perception, and that 
tact which was almost like another sense ! 

Mrs. Hamley had some reason for this last 
lamentation, for Patricia was indeed imperyious to 
all the lessons conveyed by the way of dignified 
carriage and silent reproof. When Aiint Hamley 
answered her loud and frankly-worded questions 
in a Yoice so low and level that the girl's quick 
senses could hardly catch the words — answered her 
vaguely, without looking at her, never if possible 
giving her the information she asked, saying, " I 
do not know/' when the thing was part of her very 
existence, and speaking with a deep sigh and an 
oppressive politeness — ^Patricia used to think that 
perhaps poor Aunt had a headache ; poor Aimt often 
seemed to have headaches ; and she used to look at 
her so compassionately that Mrs. Hamley some- 
times rebuked her for her pertinacity, and told her 
sharply that it was ill-bred to stare. 

When the girl wished to Surround her with 
those little attentions which some girls like to 
show their eiders, and which certain women hate 
to receive unasked — when she carried sacred pil- 
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lows as if they had been kittens by the middle 
under ber arm — sacred pillows from sacred sofas, 
wbicb dear Dora woidd not bave deranged for 
worlds — and wanted to stuff tbem into Annt's easy 
chair wbere tbey did not fit, and only threw her 
too far forward and made ber imeomfortable ; 
wben sbe plunged about for footstools, and denuded 
comers of tbeir rigbtful omaments, and made a 
commotion for kindness, wben all tbat Mrs. Hamley 
asked was peace and quietness, tbe poor, starebed, 
self-centred lady tbougbt sbe sbould bave gone dis-» 
tracted. Sbe could not bear it ; nor did sbe attempt 
to conceal tbat ber niece's zeal witbout discretioii 
made ber beadacbe worse tban ever. 

Sbe used to call dear Dora to imdo in ber quiet, 
gliding, sootbing way wbat Patricia bad done with 
sucb entbusiastie goodwill and tumultuous pbilan» 
tbropy. And tben Patricia used to feel snubbed in 
spite of ber determination to see only tbe best side 
of everytbing, and to be satisfied witb ber fate 
wbatever it was. Sbe used to wonder vaguely 
wbat it all meant, and bow it was sbe so evidently 
fSäiled to please wben sbe tried so bard. After 
wbicb sbe would redouble ber efforts by tbe very 
fact of ber failure, continuing in tbe yicious circle 
tbat never knew a break for better tbings, If ber 
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aunt had only spoken to her straightly and kindly, 
the whole thing would have been put right ; but slie 
wanted lier to diTine what she would not explain, 
and then was annoyed at her denseness of perception. 

PerhapB the person most to be pitied at this time 
was Dora. She knew exactly where the hitch was, 
but she had not sufficient generosity or truth either 
to warn Patricia or to defend her. She was of the 
Order of false prophets who prophesy smooth things, 
and cry peace when there is no peace. She was 
of those who are all things to all men, and always 
adopted the colours of her Company. She played echo 
in private to Mrs. Hamley's complainings and 
agreed with her that Patricia was a dreadful inflic- 
tion, and the most badly brought-up yoimg person 
of her degree to be found within the four seas. But 
she was carefiil not to go a line beyond her pattem ; 
eise, if she had, Mrs. Hamley would have been 
down on her for injustice, and would have taken 
Patricia's part with vigour if acridity. 

To Patricia, when alone, she was sweet and 
flattering, as if to atone for the bürden of snubbing 
she had to bear ; but in public, before the Hamleys, 
she was quite well-bred but not even familiär, still 
less affectionate ; which sometimes amazed Patricia, 
and seemed to make her whole lifo a thaumatrope, 
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where tliings jumped about and changed places, she 
could not teil liow or wliy. For tlie matter of that, 
however, slie had fallen in love, girl-like, with 
Mr. Hamley's pretty, gracefiil, well-mannered yoirng 
Cousin ; and love with Patricia meant the patience 
as well as the steadfastness of loyalty. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hamley looked on and chuckled. 
It was a triumph to him, and he enjoyed it. That 
the blood-cousin of Ledbury's oflSce-boy should be 
such an undoubted success, and the grand-daughter 
of Admiral Sir Robert Xemball, K.C.B., such an 
undeniable failure, tickled him between the ribs 
of his vanity deliciously. He took no open part 
in the small feminine warfare going on in the 
drawing-room, further tl^an by ahnest ignoring 
Patricia altogether ; for which he received more 
than one sharp rebuke from Mrs. Hamley in private, 
and a cold demand whether he did not think h6r 
niece deserved a little more courtesy at his hands. 
But he knew too well the shaky character of the 
ground he had to traverse daily to act on the spirit 
of this rebuke. If he had befriended Patricia in the 
smallest degree, he would have been called to order 
on the Charge of affording comfort and support to a 
rebel ; and, of the two, he thought the attitude of 
non-intervention the safer. 



CHAPTER IX. 



DORA DEMONSTRATES. 



T)ATRICIA had been about a month at Abbey 
Holme, and things had not mended. She still 
filled tbe domestio atmosphere with sticke and 
strawsy and still made poor Aunt's headaches greatly 
worse by her endeavours to make them better ; 
fighting bravely the whüe against the material and 
moral inharmoniousness of her life, and refusing 
to confess to herseif how unutterably lonely and 
misplaced she was. She had neyer greater need 
than now of all her courage and all her cheerful- 
uess. Overheated rooms, no personal liberty, no 
fresh air, no exercise — for she did not call driving 
in a close carriage, with only one window open 
a couple of inches, either fresh air or exercise ; the 
staple occupation of the day needle-work enlivened 
by novel-reading aloud — and the stories such trash ! 
thought unimaginatiye Patricia, who had not matri- 
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Mr. Hamley was waiting for her; and, while 
waiting, he had been examining with a critical eye 
the extraordinary coUection of rubbish and real 
curiosities intermixed, disposed by way of oma- 
mentation about the chimney-piece and on the side- 
table. Magnificent bits of coral were flanked by 
sixpenny figures of pottery lambs and dogs with 
broom- stick tails; an exquisitely carved vase in 
jade-stone had for its pedestal a common sea-shore 
pebble worn flat enough for a stand ; the oleo- 
graphs distributed by certain weekly papers were 
pinned unframed against the walls, but Patricia had 
hung them round with wreaths of yellowing oak- 
leaves and fronds and tufts of seaweed, green and 
scarlet and duller purple; which was an arrange- 
ment-^hat betokened taste if it also spoke of poverty. 
Mr. Hamley, however, did not respect taste if allied 
with poverty. What he liked was a good, heavy, 
handsome gilded frame about a fine strong-coloured 
oil-painting ; not your handful of withered leaves 
and slimy seaweeds festooned with pins round a 
twopenny-halfpenny print given away by a weekly. 

" Not worth a pound the lot ! " he was saying to 
himself as Patricia opened the door and came in. 

She saw a tall, largely-framed man with dark 
curled hair ; a clean-shaven face save for a pair of 

VOL. I. H 
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thick whiskers that met in a fiill under his chin ; 
smally deeply-set eyes, bright, black, and keen; a 
largo obtrusiye kind of nose ; and heary, clumsy, 
crackcd-looking Ups tbat squared out when he spoke, 
and showed a close row of sharp rodent-sbaped 
teetb and all bk upper gums when bc Bmilcd. He 
was a fine-built man, witb an unmistakable lock 
of good living and prosperity about bim. In tbe 
smootb lines of bis sleek fignre, tending to stout- 
ness, but as yet only sleek ; in bis showy attitudes 
und parabolic gestures; in tbe measured accents of 
bis levcl artificial voice ; in tbe glitter of tbe mtussive 
gold cbain across bis ample front, tbe sparkle of 
tbe buge diamonds on bis large bands ; from tbe 
cleunly-drawu parting of bis sbining bair down to 
tbe tlpH of bis sbining boots, and in tbe süperb fine- 
iiess and glossiuess of all bis clotbes, could be read 
tbe self-complacency of tbe man and tbe success of 
bis life. Ho was Mr. Ilamley of Abbey Holme ; 
and be Ifked people to know it. He was not 
asbamed to add, tbe man wbo bad bcgun lifo as 
an errand-boy on sixpence a day ; tbe son of a 
brewcr's drayman, bom in a bovel and bred in a 
stablc ; but wbo by iiidustry, good conduet, tact, 
and natural ability, bad risen to be tbe rieb brewer 
üf Milltown and tbe busbiind of Admirol Sir Ftobert 
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Kemball's daughter. He was a self-made man, and 
he gloried in his maker, and asked the world to 
glorify him too. 

He had early decided on his tactics, which were 
to stick to the place where he had known hiinger and 
had made a colossal fortune, and to force society there 
to recognise and admit him. The closed paradises of 
his past were the only ones the gates of which he 
especially oared to open; and he would rather be 
received on an equality by the poorest Milltown 
gentlema;! whose horse he had once been glad to 
hold for a few pence, than be courted by people 
whom he had not known, and who had not known 
him, in his bare-footed days. Milltown was his 
World ; and that world he had set himself to conquer. 
And he had succeeded. 

He put his face into the proper expression of 
sympathy as Patricia entered ; but in spite of 
himself a look of surprise took the precedence, 
and his forced syijipathy dropped away like a 
mask. He had not expected to see anything so 
beautifiil ; and he showed that he had not. Not 
that hers was the kind of beauty he liked best; 
oertainly not. He liked very fair women ; gliding, 
caressing, insinuating women ; women who were 
timid and who screamed easily; women he could 
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protect and dominate, and who confessed bis mascu- 
Hne superiority even when they put on pretty airs of 
social queenhood — he giving up to them this social 
queenhood in consideration of Holding all the other 
sceptres in a sheaf together ; women who were fond 
of warmth and good living, luxurious seats, fine 
clothes and sparkling jewelry ; women he could buy 
with gifbs and subdue througli their senses, as he 
could make cats purr by pleasant treatment. He 
hated all entbusiasm in women, save maybe for 
trivial amusements ; all decision of opinion ; all 
power of reasoning or show of leaming ; and the 
doctrine of their rights (which bowever he did not 
understand) was anathema maranatha. He easily 
forgave a little graceful deception, especiuUy if in 
bis own favour. Indeed, he used to say that truth 
was indelicate in women — not that he ever called 
them anything but ladies — and that nature meant 
them to fib as she meant canaries to sing. Neither 
was he severe on their want of honour in love 
afFairs or money matters, provided ttey did not jilt 
nor cheat bim. He called them little " rascals,'' 
when they were found out ; but if they were pretty 
he laughed as at a good joke. He had an idea 
too that they should take very short steps — ^pretty 
pit-a-pat useless kind of steps — ^in fact, a Chinese 
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woman's walk modified ; and that they should carry 
their heads bent downwards, looking up from under 
their eyebrows shyly. And he liked trim, well- 
buckled fignres where tlie art of the stay-maker 
and tlie milliner was apparent ; and the only kind 
of appearance that fascinated him was that called 
stylish. 

Patricia fulfilled none of these personal require- 
ments. She bore her head straight and her Shoul- 
ders Square, and looked out from her large, well- 
opened eyes held quite level. She walked with a 
swift, free step, and took what he mentally noted 
as strides. She was not especially neat; rather 
the reverse ; and her manners were singularly 
fearless, and with an air of independence and un- 
consciousness that set her at odds with her aunt's 
husband at first sight. Her hair was in loose 
masses that showed the shine and varied aubum 
tints and broad rieh wave upon it, such as artists 
would have loved ; but as it was not smooth and 
silky like Dora's blonde and elaborate chignon, nor 
crimped and curled like Mrs. Hamley's fading 
tresses, to Mr. Hamley's eyes it looked undressed. 
As to her figure, to be sure she was as upright as a 
dart yet as supple as a willow wand ; all her lines 
were long and slender, and she was exquisitely pro- 
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portioned; but she evidently wore no stay«, her 
dress was of poor material and badly made, she was 
neithor trim nor well-buckled, and, in fact, she was 
not finished off anywhere. That was the word — 
she was not finished off; still in the rough ; good 
material but having no value, no more than an 
imcut diamond or a block of brüte marble— or a 
pocketfiil of hops, thought Mr. Hamley, before it 
had Seen the malt. 

All this would come ; Mrs. Ilamley would know 
how to do it, and Dora's example would com- 
plete the process. Meanwhile he had to condole, 
not criticise ; to forget that the pretty girl before 
him had neither stays nor style, that her hair 
was undressed and her whole person unfinished, 
in his efforts to make himself agreeable, and 
to impress on her untutored mind that her aunt's 
husband was by no means a common sort of man, 
and that she might hold herseif fortunate in fiilling 
into such good hands. 

" My dear I " he exclaimed, with that kind of 
enunciation which mnkes all the leading words cnd 
in h, "I cannot express how truly grieved Mrs. 
Hamley and myself are at your bereavement. Buch 
a sudden termination! — with no time for pre- 
paration ! " 
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" He was prepared," said Patricia hastily. 

Mr. Hamley knew very little of religion, experi- 
mentally or intellectually. Nevertheless he had a 
few catch- words, and the probable lost condition of 
a soul suddenly called away was one of his strong- 
holds. 

He smüed with a kind of bland eorrow. "I 
devoutly hope so," he said, his voice showing that 
his hope had not taken on itself a very lively 
assurance. 

~ " He was good. No more is wanted than that ! " 
said Patricia, looking him straight between the 
eyes. 

He hated to be looked at straight between the 
eyes, especially by women. He thought, too, she 
was defiant when she looked at him so fearlessly and 
spoke up so warmly. She was not : she was only in 
eamest. 

"The Bible teils ns more, I think," he said a 
little tartly. 

This first introductory interview had not begon 
on velvet. 

" Oh, do not speak as if you doubted ! " she said 
in real pain. " There never wasa better man than 
XJncle Robert 1 I ought to know — ^who so well ? ** 
she addedy her voice breaking. 
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"Ah ! weil ! we will convcrso no moro about that 
aspect of the casc/' said Mr. Ilamley with hi» gooth- 
ing mannor, taking her hand in his ; and his was 
largo and fleshy and moist. '' But you miuit rosign 
yourselfy my dcar young lady, and romombcr that 
no amount of tcars, not if you criod tho^.fino eyet» 
of yours out of your head, will bring a dcod man 
back to lifo again. Wo miwt bo rea«onabIü oven in 
oiir mouruing. Don't you agrco to thi» *t " 

" Yo8," 8aid Patricia, Controlling hersolf without 
much offort. Someihing soemod to pass over her 
that made it almost gacrilogo to show more of her 
heart to this man. ''And yet/' »he added with 
perhaps a natural movement of Opposition, " it 
seems Htrange to talk of reason at Buch a time." 

"Beason alwayn \a stränge to ladie«," ßaid Mr. 
Ilamley. " Ladie» feel ; they do not reofiKjn." 

Tlio girl looked at him in frank amazement. 
Truly hi» word« were piain Englißh enough ; but 
the moaning of thom? For all the ensential pur- 
posos of language ho was speaking to her in a 
foreign tongue ; and her fitco betrayed her per- 
plexity. IIo caught her look and it plea»ed 
him. It seemed to confess that he could teacb 
her Homething, and Mr. Ilamley liked to hold 
forth. 
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"But you will be reasonable, my deax," he 
continued in that stränge mixture of fine words 
and familiär, not to say vulgär, colloquialisms which 
made up his style. " I make bold to assure myself 
of this. What you have to do now is to reflect on 
your Position and to make the best of it. I hope 
you will not find it such a bad job in the end as it 
seems in the commencement. That is, I hope you 
will find Abbey Holme not so very impleasant, all 
things considered, and that you will be able to make 
your life there to your liking." He said this with a 
smile and a little bow, as if he had been talking of a 
cup of tea. 

"Thank you very much," answered Patricia, 
looking into his face. " I hope rather I shall be 
what you and my aunt.will like." 

" No doubt, my dear, after a little training in our 
harness. When Mrs. Hamley has put her touch on 
you, and dear Dora has shown you what a real lady 
should be, I make no kind of doubt we shall be 
satisfied with you. Your aunt must take you in 
hand, and I bet that before long you will be tumed 
out the real article too.'* 

" Yes,*' said Patricia vaguely. 

'* We must get the angles down," said Mr. 
Hamley, rubbing his hands. 
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"Yos/* ghe answered in the same vague way, 
wondering what the man meant. 

*' Mrg. Hamley is a disciplinarian, my dear ; a 
tight band, as you'U find ; a good soul though, and 
a real lady ; but," plucking at her looge sleevo and 
ill-out bodice, '* gbo'U not stand tbis kind of tbing 
long I Mrg. Hamley likes tbings wbat tbe Captain 
would bave called sbip-sbape, brailed up ; don't 
you understand ? Never mind now ; you will come 
rigbt in time, and meanwbile we must do our 
bnsiness. And tbe first bit of business to attend to, 
if you'U excuse me, is tbe fortification of tbe inner 
man. Can your servant cook me a cbop ? I am a 
piain man myself, and a well-cooked, juicy cbop, 
witb a niccly-done potato, steamed, not boiled, 
satisfies all my wants." 

" I am afraid we bave not sucb a tbing as a cbop 
in tbe bouse/* said Patricia in distress : " we bave 
only a bit of cold mutton/* 

Mr. Hamley'g face darkened. 

'' Wbat part P saddle P " be asked. 

" No ; I bave never seen a saddle of mutton in 
my lifo/' sbe answered innocently. " It is a bit of 
tbe breast, and I am afraid not very nice. We 
bave not a great cboice bere.*' 

" But you knew tbat I was coming P '* be said. 
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He was gravely displeased. A man of Mr. Ham- 
ley's stamp thinks much of fatted calves, both for 
honour and toothsomeness ; and a cold breast of 
mutton, with no special preparation for bis arrival, 
was a sin greater than half-a-dozen falseboods 
would bave been. 

" I dare say I can get something at Mrs. Jose's/' 
then Said Patricia, her face brigbtening at tbe 
thought ; but Mr. Hamley stopped her as she was 
about to rush out of the room tumultuously. 

" Don't give yourself quite so much trouble, my 
dear," he said with a certain ill-concealed irony. 
" I will go to the inn, and you can enjoy your 
mutton in peace. I dare say you would rather be 
alone at such a time ;" with a half sigh : " and, 
after all, I came to help, not to make more work. 
Not a Word! I shall go to that house we pxdled 
up at ; I presume they can toss me up some little 
thing that will suffice ; and then I will retum to 
you and take off my coat to it/' 

On which he took his hat and conveyed himself 
out of the room. No other word would give an 
adequate idea of the showy dignity and ostenta- 
tion with which he walked across the shabby 
little parlour — ^which indeed he seemed to fill — 
and stooped hiß head in the doorway, though there 
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was no necessity for him to do so, he could have 
passed through well enough. And when he had 
gone Patricia sat down and took a long breath, 
feeling as if a weight had been taken off her breast, 
as when we fight off that shadowy band at night 
which is throttling us in our sleep. 

This then was her aunt's husband, the uncle who 
was to be her fricnd and guido and guardian iu 
place of the dear dead whom she had reverenced so 
simply and loved so truly ! It was an instinct and 
not an act of reason that led her feet up-stairs, when 
she heard the garden gate shut as Mr. Ilamley 
swaggered out. She went to her uncle dead, as «he 
would have gone to him living, for counsel and if 
need be roproof. And when Mr. Ilamlcy came 
again he found her with red eyes truly, but moro 
cheerful somehow than she was before ; as he said 
in his letter to bis wife that evening : " I am happy 
to State that my Coming has been of marke^l 
advantage to your niece, and that she has alroady 
picked up wonderful.'' 

Once installed master of the Situation nothing 
could exceed Mr. Hamley's energy and kindness. 
Ile took everything on himself in a natural matter- 
of-fact way as if he had been bom to the work. 
Jlis busin ess faculty came in as almost another 
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sense, and reminded Patricia so often of what 
Gordon had said about the forttme-telling of 
lawyers. But valuable though he was, he extin- 
guished her in the neatest manner possible. She 
had not a word to say on any matter ; and if she 
ventured an opinion, he told her that was his 
business, not hers, that two could not be masters, 
and that she was to give herseif no kind of trouble, 
but leave all that to him — he was there for that 
purpose. For what eise were they, great hairy 
men, born, but to take care of the ladies? He 
wished her to sit down and amuse herseif ; and he 
would do all the work if she woidd only be quiet 
and enjoy herseif. 

What could she answer ? She coidd not but feel 
gratefiil ; he meant it kindly ; but still she wished 
that she might have been employed too in these last 
arrangements of the old life — these last gatherings 
of the dead roses. Lavish in his professions of 
consideration, irresistible in his high-handed as- 
sumptions, he swept her aside out of the path 
altogether, and Patricia suddenly found herseif 
plunged from a life fuU to the brim of activity and 
love into a void where were only echoes and 
reflections. 

In one thing, however, she was resolute; she 
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would go to the fimeral. Mr. Hamley thought it 
indelicate in a lady even to wish to go ; but she was 
firm ; and in the first real conflict of wills between 
them bis bad to go down before bers. He owed 
ber a grudge for it, and never qnite forgave ber. 
For tbe matter of ber following, bowever, all the 
yillage went, coastguards, fisberfolk, the Misses 
Pritcbard and all ; so that her absence would have 
been remarked not to her advantage. Tbis con- 
course, poor as it was, gratified Mr. Hamley. It 
pleased bim to see that hi% brotber-in-law bad been 
populär; and it also pleased bim to have such a 
good opportunity for showing himöelf off. He was 
conscious of bis beigbt and breadtb and glossy 
black clotbes, and general air of substance and 
prosperity : and as no bomage came amiss to bim, 
it made bim feel quite bis own man again wben he 
saw the women whisper together as they looked at 
him, and tbe men cast those appraising glances as 
he passed whicb measured bim and weigbed bim, 
and foimd bim satisfactory. He was tbe make- 
believe hero of tbe day ; and tbougb the real bero 
was tbe one they loved, he could afford the rival- 
ship on tbe principle of the dead lion and tbe 
live dog. 

Tbe Captain bad left no will. Such men as he 
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never do leave a will, except perhaps one they 
themselves write out on a sheet of note paper, 
without witnesses to the signature; also partiy 
because such men seldom have anything to leave. 
Of a surety the poor Captain had left neither will 
nor effects ; so all that Aunt Hamley's husband had 
to do was to arrange the details of the fimeral, pay 
the undertaker's bill presented at the conclusion, 
see what small debts were owing in the village, and 
seil off the furniture to meet them. 

This was the hardest part to Patricia. In vain 
she besought him not to have a sale, but to let her 
give the things away. 

" Give them away ! " he said. " My dear young 
lady, you must be dreaming ! Why give ? " 

" I know the people, and they are all so poor/' 
pleaded Patricia. 

" If they are too poor to buy, then they will not 
spend their money/' Mr. Hamley said ; " and the 
other way on. Don't you trouble yourself about 
them. They can take care of themselves ; and you 
inay be sure every one of them has an old stocking 
somewhere up the chimney with a hoard in it that 
would astonish you. Bloss you ! I know the class 
as well as I know my aiphabet ; always crying 
Peter Grievous, and putting money in the bank, the 
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rogues ! You leave them alone, and tum your own 
pennies when you can." 

"But it seems so disgraceful to seil to them," 
she Said. 

She had been brought up practically like a good 
democrat ; and she was a good democrat by natura 
as well as training; which did not hinder a fine 
flash of the true old spirit that was once known as 
" Noblesse oblige/' 80 disgraceful, for the compara- 
tively rieh to make money by the poor ! — so far the 
better thing to give royally to those who necded, 
instead of chaffering for the miserable pence they 
could not afford to spend. 

When she said all this, Mr. Hamley put his 
hands into his pockets and laughed aloud. He 
could not stop himself, he said; such an extra- 
ordinary idea ! — quite a backwoods kind of notion. 
To give away your property when you could make 
it into money ! — to care two straws whether people 
were richer or poorer than yourself so long as you 
could make your market of them ! The dear young 
lady was fit to be carried aböut in a show ! Lord ! 
it was lucky for her that he had come to save her 
from herseif! And as for making presents to any 
of them, the coastguards or the old women or any 
man- Jack alive, not he, not a farthing I They had 
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The young man gave the new arrival a sharp, bold 
atare — ^that comprehensive, analytical kind of survey 
which women resent as an imperiinence, and which 
is one, and is meant to be one. Then, as if he had 
Seen nothmg in her worthy his attention, he tumed 
again to Dora with the same eager and familiär 
look as before, and began talking to her rapidly 
in French. As they were going up the street, 
he walked with them; and because the side-walk 
was too narrow for the three abreast, Patricia 
went on alone before and the two kept behind, still 
talking. And even when they had executed Mrs. 
Hamley's weighty commissions of matching a skein 
of wool at one shop, buying a yard of ribbon at 
another, ordering a tin of preserved lobster at the 
grocer's, and getting an order for thirteen and 
fourpence from the post-office, even then this 
handsome young man with the bold black eye», 
thin nose, and loose Ups, kept close to Dora's aide, 
always with the same nnmistakable expression 
of imperiousness and familiarity on his face, and 
always talking to her in French. 

After having walked with them tili they came with- 
in sight of the Abbey Holme gates, he finally took his 
leave ; but his last words were many and apparently 
difficult to say. He and Dora stood together in the 
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road, face to face, so long in the bitter December 
twilight, that even Patricia was chilled ; and when 
they parted Dora's eyes were meist with tears and 
the young man's dark with anger and impatience. 
But they finally said good-bye for the last time and 
the two girls walked in silence up the lane. 

Then said Dora in her softest and most caressing 
voice, glancing sideways at Patricia, not looking at 
her openly, " Patricia dear, if Mrs. Hamley asks if 
we met any one, you need not say that Mr. Lowe 
walked with ns. Of course I shall say that we saw 
him if she asks me; but you need not teil her more." 

Patricia tumed her large grey eyes füll on the 
fair .face with its sweet look trying so hard to 
appear unconscious beside her, and succeeding mar- 
vellously well. 

"Why not?" she asked in a tone of surprise. 
" What härm was there in it ? " 

*' No härm at all," Dora answered. " But Mrs. 
Hamley, though the dearest darling in the world, is 
a little particular, and perhaps she might not like 
it." 

"Then we ought not to have done it," said 
Patricia gravely. 

** I should like to know how I could have helped 
it when he would come ! " cried Dora pettishly. 
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And Patricia had an uneasy sense of something 
wrong, she could not say exactly what. There was 
surely nothing to be ashamed of in two girls 
meeting a young man and bis tuming back and 
Walking witb them ! Gordon bad done so to ber a 
bundred times and more ; and sbe bad never feit 
sbe ougbt not to teil ber uncle, or tbat be would 
bave disliked it wben be was told. But sbe tbougbt 
to berself tbat if sbe bad not wisbed Gordon to turn 
back and walk witb ber sbe would bave made bim 
imderstand so clearly. Sbe would not bave talked 
to bim so mucby and tben complained tbat be would 
come. But Dora was so amiable^ sbe could not give 
pain, sbe tbougbt again, balf angry witb berself tbat 
sbe bad feit even tbis passing sense of wrong. 

Patricia, bowever, was not put to tbe test. Her 
aunt asked ber no questions; and wben sbe bad 
gone up-stairs, and Mrs. Hamley reproacbed Dora 
fretfully for being so late, Dora answered witb tbe 
tenderest little air of patience and contrition united : 

" Yes, I know we are very late, dear ; but 
Patricia wanted so mucb to see tbe town I could 
not refuse to sbow ber everytbing I could tbink of." 

''Tbat girl is always wanting sometbing sbe 
sbould not ! '* said Mrs. Hamley irritably. , 

''It is better wben people are accustomed to 
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things a little before thej are quite grown up/' 
Dora put in sensiblj. 

'' Oby I hate jour blasses girls who know every- 
thing/' Said Mra. Hamley; and Dora answered, 
'' Yes, so do \y witb unruffled serenitjr. 

So Mrs. Hamley nerer knew anytbing about 
Sydney Lowe and bis eager and familiär looks, bis 
long and rapid conversation in Frencb, tbose 
difficult farewellsy and Dora's tronbled eyes. Tbere 
was eyidently a secret connected witb tbis young 
man, and a secret tbat gave Dora some concem. 
For sbe cried tbat nigbt wben sbe went to bed-^ 
just a little ; sbe bad too mucb respect for ber eyes 
to cry mucb ; and once flinging ber pretty bead 
impatiently on tbe pillow, said balf aloud, '' How I 
wisb I bad never seen bim I and, ob ! bow I wisb I 
bad refiised and never done it ! " 



CHAPTER X. 

OTER THE WINE AND WALNÜTS. 

TN almost every country place there is at least one 
young man who has, sometimes Taguely^ some- 
times manifestly why, what the world calls a bad 
character. Perhaps no definite charge can be 
brougbt against him, but none tbe less ill-repute 
bas crept like a mildew oyer bis name. Bespect- 
able people are cool to bim ; careM motbers keep 
tbeir daugbters out of bis way ; prudent fatbers 
warn tbeir söns against too close intimaoy witb bim ; 
and be is tbe acknowledged black sbeep of tbe Com- 
munity, tolerated only because of bis &mily and tbe 
name be bears. 

Mr. Sydney Lowe was of tbis kind to Milltown. 
No one knew ^xactly wbat be bad done tbat was 
more disgraceful tban tbe ordinary silly scrapes of 
youtb ; and it may be presumed tbat be bad neitber 
robbed a cburcb nor committed a murder. iEe watf 
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the 8on of Colonel Lowe, of Cragfoot, who had 
married Lady Anne Graliam's daughter, an heiress 
and a personage ; and the Lowes had alwajrs been 
among the first people in tliis Utile heaven of 
exclusiveness. Nevertheless, no one about Milltown 
cared to be much with bim, and those who knew 
bim best liked bim least. 

Yet be was bandsome and clever — too clever by 
balf, tbey said in tbe town, wbere be bad been 
known, man and boy, tbese five-and-twenty years, 
and nevcr any good known of bim in tbe time ! 
And as for bis bandsomeness, tbere were tbose wbo 
professed not to see so very mucb in bim wben all's 
said and done, and witbout any reference to tbe old 
proverb wbicb makes bandsome is tbat bandsome 
does. But tbere were otbers wbo said tbat be was 
well to look at if bad to do witb — a fine yoimg man, 
if a scamp. It was tbe young men wbo, for tbe 
most part, beld bis good looks cbeap, and tbe women 
wbo rated tbem bigb. 

He was one of tbe ligbt-weigbt men, about five 
feet nine in beigbt, supple, active, well-propor- 
tioned ; witb good points, sucb as sipall bands and 
feet, broad sboulders, narrow bips, and a waist tbat 
wonld bave matcbed a Frencb ofEcer's. He bad 
a general air of smartness and dressiness about 
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him, wore light gloves, perfect boots, and clothes of 
noticeable newness; and he always buttoned his coats 
tightly about him when they were coats with waists 
and skirts, as they generally were, by which he 
showed off his points and magnified himself in the 
eyes of the Milltown womanhood. But with all this 
he looked like a gentleman and not like a snob. In 
features he was sharply cut and darkly coloured. 
He had a profusion of black hair that shone like 
silk and curled in multitudinous little rings over 
his head ; a broad, low forehead, blive-tinted ; long, 
arched brows of the pencilled kind above black 
eyes that never looked straight at men — ^though, 
to make amends, they had the habit of staring 
women out of countenance. His mouth was rather 
wide, thin in the Hps, and curved in the Hnes ; his 
chin was sharply pointed ; his face smooth-shaven, 
excepting for his well-waxed moustaches; and there 
was a great width between his ears. 

All this was very much like other people, and bore 
nothing on the surface to account for the odd kind of 
disesteem which hung about his name. Grant that 
he was idle, as indeed every one must allow, yet he 
had no need to work. When his father died he 
would haye Gragfoot and his mother's fortune, and 
come in for everything. Why should he toil 
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throngli the best years of bis life, heaping pound 
on pound, and wearing away bis youtb like a nobody 
instead of enjoying it like a gentleman ? As be 
was tbe only one to ask tbis question, be was tbe 
only one to answer it ; and tbe an^wer camo, as 
migbt be expected, in Mr. Sydney Lowe's using 
bis youtb according to bis pleasure — sowing many 
busbels of tbose disastrous oats wbicb make no 
bread for a man's future. Ilis feitber bad but little 
iniluence over bim, and wbat be bad went tbe 
wrong way. A tyrant over bis wife, be was a slave 
to bis son ; and tbougb be sometimcs affocted to adopt 
a buUying tone, wben bis liver was out of order or 
be bad lost an unusually large sum on tbe turf, 
Sydney for tbe most part came off mastcr in any 
collision tbat migbt take place between tbcm. 

Colonel Lowe was a proud man witb a bigb 
temper and a weak will; selfisb in bis nature if 
spendtbrift in bis babits, and imable to rise above 
bis desires. Tbougb it woidd bave been manifestly 
tbe proper tbing for Sydney to bave gono to scbool, 
if only to complete tbe gentleman's part of bis edu- 
cation, bis fätber bad kcpt bim close to bis side ever 
since be left tbe nursery, because tbe boy's livelin^ss 
amused bim and be wanted a companion. Ile bad 
only a tacitum and ailing wife to wbom to speak 
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when Sydney waja away, and he had long outKved 
hifl pleasure in that association. So he educated his 
son at home, and prevented his making a career for 
himself that he might fiU the place of filial jester at 
Gragfoot — that he might boat and hunt and shoot^ 
and play billiards with him when desired ; that is, 
be his plaything indoors and his playfellow abroad. 
As time went on ugly rumours, as has been said, 
began to gather round the young man's name. 
Yoiing, idle, fond of pleasure and loosely held, were 
they to be wondered at, even with all the weight 
of Milltown respectability to keep him straight P 
Kind friends gave the 'Colonel hints as to what 
was Said and done; but the Golonel tumed a 
deaf ear to them all. Young men would be young 
men, he said, and he would rather his son was a 
natural, high-spirited young fellow who did kick 
over the traces at times, provided he kicked as 
a gentleman should, than be . one of those 
mealy-mouthed Joseph Surfaces who are as bad as 
their brothers, but are not found out because they 
are more cunning and hypocritical. Whatever 
then he knew of Sydney's husbandry in the 
matter of those wüd oats with which he was 
credited he kept to himself ; and the lad had never 
been corrected of bad habits nor educated to nobler 
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things from the time when, as a little foUow, 
ho killed his pot rabbit because it would not leam 
to beg like a dog, and tben tried to bide wbat be 
bad done by stealing one of Tommy Gartb'B in it« 
fitcad. 

Of one tbing only was Colonol Lowe determined : 
Sydney nhould mako a good marriage. No one knew 
80 well as bimsolf tbe nccensity for tbis ; for no 
one knew m well as himself bow mucb of bis wife's 
fortune bad gone into tbe pockcts of tbe bookmakers 
at Doncaster and Nowmarkot, and wbat a mere 
sbell Cragfoot was ; and in bis own mind be bad 
fixed on old I^ady Manley's daugbter, Julia Manley, 
tbe beiress of Watcrfield, with five tbousand a ycjar 
in bcr own right, and tbe grand-nicce of a dukc. To 
bc sure, po<^r Julia was no beauty. Sbo was a tall, 
angular, sandy-coloured young woman, witb weak 
eyos and frccklcs, very good, considcrcd clever, and 
decidedly silly ; but five tbousand a year to a young 
man mainly occupied in sowing wild oats on his own 
account, and wbose fatbcr bas been a godscnd to the 
bookmakers, will gild even weak eyos and freckles ; 
and as Colonel Lowo uscd to say, it rcally does not 
signify whom you marry 1 After a couple of years 
one woman is just like anotber woman ; but tbe five 
tbousand a year remains. 
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On the evening of the day when Sydney had met 
the young ladies of Abbey Holme^ and had talked so 
much Frencli to dear Dora, Colonel Lowe and bis 
son sat by the fire after dinner, sipping tbeir claret 
witb the velvet on and cracking their walnuts as 
usual. 

" Who was that tall young person with the Ham- 
ley girl to-day ? '' asked the Colonel suddenly, 

Sydney's dark eyes went down. 

" That niece of Mrs. Hamley's/' he answered. 

" That niece of Mrs. Hamley's ? — what niece ? '' 

"I donH know exactly. A brother's child, I 
beKeve," said Sydney with indifference. 

" Which brother ? There were two, Robert and 
Eeginald," the Colonel said, 

" I am sure I don't know. The old fellows were 
before my time. You must know more about them 
than I possibly can ! '' answered Sydney, concen- 
trating all his energies on peeling his nut without 
a break. 

The truth was, both father and son knew perfectly 
well who Patricia was. It was simply their mode of 
fencing. 

" That Hamley girl has some good points," said 
the Colonel, with a kind of contemptuous admission^ 
as if he had been speaking of a dog or a cow ; for 
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lie toO; notorioiuly gallant to ladies, was bj no 
means respectful to women. Sydney gtill looked 
down intent on his task^ and tliis time made no 
answer. '^ Slie wants style, of conrse/' liis &tlier 
went on to say. '^ It is a good proverb, if a coarse 
one, that you cannot make a silk purse out of a sow't 
ear ; and tho Hamley grain is not silk. Blood will 
out, my boy, whetber it is blue or brown ; and that 
Hamley girl, if a pretty thing of ber kind, is of a 
low kind all tbe same/' 

'' Sbe is only distantly connected witb Mr. Ham- 
ley," Said Sydney. 

He, too, hated tbe ear wbicb was not silk ; bnt be 
ignored it in Dora. 

'' Lucky for ber. I confess I sbould not feel yery 
desirous of being connected witb a man wbo once beld 
my borse for twopence, tbougb be is now tbe owner 
of Abbey Holme— worse luck for Milltown ! Still, 
you know, Syd, sbe is a parvenue, make tbe best of 
it you will. I own, not so bad for a parvenue, and 
migbt be made sometbing of if well bandled. I 
doubt, tbougb, if sbe could ever be really refined — 
rubbed up beyond tbe outside." 

'' Sbe is well-bred enougb," said Sydney, seeing 
tbat bis fettber waited as if for an answcr. 

'^ Is sbe P I know so little of ber t Sbe is long 
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in getting a husband for a pretty girl. She ought 
to be looking about her now, I should say — five- 
and-twenty, if a day ! " 

*' No ; only just of age/* said Sydney hastdly. 

The Oolonel raised his eyebrows. " You are deep 
in a lady^fl confidence, Syd, if you know her age 1 " 
he said with a satirical laugh. 

" I happened to know this by chance,'' answered 
Sydney with a sidky look. 

'^And I remember when she came to Milltown 
ten years ago ; and she was üfteen then, I'll swear. 
Will you swear to your figures, Syd? Are you 
sure you have not been hoodwinked by a year or 
two P '' 

The young man laughed uneasfly. "Well, reaUy, 
I have not made Miss Drummond's exaet age a 
profound study," he said haK-insolently. " Nor do 
I oflfer one, two, three, or four-and-twenty as a 
profession of faith. I said what I thought; but, 
faith! I may be wrong; and it is of no great 
consequence either way." 

The Colonel looked at him, a smile not wholly 
of pleasure on his face. " Good,'* he said ; " I don't 
want you to get too intimate with the Abbey Holme 
people at any time. They are all yery well to be otk 
ciyil terms with. That old shoeblack understand» 
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wine^ and bis wife givot decent diimers; besides, 
ehe ifl a gontlowoman, if a fallen one. But we don't 
want them as fricnds, you know, Syd — ^you and I — 
we are a flight too high Tor that/* 

" It i« difficult to kocp on very formal terms with 
people onemocts ho conHtantly in Huch a «mall society 
as thiß/' Said Sydney, throwing a fly. 

Hiß fathor rose to it, but in the wrong way. 

"People one meets m constantly ? '' he repeated 
with a surprisod intonation. "My dear boy, you 
must bo dreaming. Where, in the name of fortune, 
do we meet the Ilamley« so constantly ? Why, they 
are just beginning to be noticed in the place, and 
are yet only barely tolcratc<l. You cannot call half- 
a-dozen dinners in the year nieeting constantly ! 
And the old shoeblack has not got beyond that — 
and that's too £ar ! *' 

"No, certainly; half-a-dozen dinners in the year 
do not make a great intimacy, as you say,'' retumed 
Sydney, finishing his wine and lounging up from 
the table as one profoundly unintcrestcd, not to say 
wearied of the subjoct. " Shall you be long, dad ?*' 
he asked. " I am off to smoke/' 

''Go, if you like; I'll foUow,'' the Colonel 
answered; and Sydney went, yawning ostenta- 
tiously. 
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When he had closed the door, Lis father said to 
himself, as he poured out another glass of claret^ "I 
don't Kke his maiiner. Td lay my life there is 
something in the wind there. How he looked when 
I spoke of her ! But he fenced cleverly, the young 
dog — too cleverly. I wish he had been firanker, and 
80 had given me a better opening. I'd swear I heard 
him call her ' ch^rie/ when they passed by the Black 
Lion, and did not see me in the passage ; and his 
manner said as much as her face. Hamley's cousin 
for my son ? No, not if she brought a million in 
her skirt ! Hard up as I am, I'll live and die as 
I was bom ; and my son shall not fall below me 
with my consent." 

He sat as if pondering for a few minutes ; then 
he added, still holding solitary connsel, " I will have 
them here, and then I can judge for myself. After 
all, if he likes the girl and the old mffian gives 
her a good dowry ? But it will not be equal to Julia 
Manley's. Only, if Syd has set his mind on her, 
and I have no good excuse, I know him well 
enough — ^he'll marry her in the teeth of everything, 
and then there will be the devil to pay ! *' 

On which he drank yet another glass of claret; 
then crossed the hall and went into the drawing- 
room. 
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Mrs. Lowe was lying on the sofet, comfortablj 
packed up and half asleep. 

'' My dear ! '' said her hnsband in a high key. 

'^ Ye«, Colonel ! '' she anawered with a start. 

'' I do believe you were asleep again, Matilda/' 
he said tartly. 

'' Asleep ! What nonsense I when you know I 
never sleep/' was her reply, made peevishly. 

It was an old battle-ground between them, and 
the weapons were never suffered to grow rusty by 
disuse. 

'' I think we will have a dinner-party, Matilda/' 
said the Colonel, stirring the fire. 

" A dinner-party ! '' she echoed. 

''Did I not speak plainly, my dear? I said a 
dinner-party, and I meant a dinner-party/' retumed 
the Colonel; the accompaniment of falling coals 
lending a cnriously warlike clang to his words. 

" Tes, Colonel; certainly. Who are they to be ?*' 
said Mrs. Lowe, with that air of frightened Sub- 
mission which always irritated her husband. It is 
only fetir to her to say that an air of anything eise 
would have irritated him just as much. 

<' Let me see. Suppose we say the Rector and 
Mrs. Borrodaile, Fletcher and his sister, the Col- 
linsons, Dr. Wickham, and the Hamleys. There's 
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a new gir 1 there — Mrs. Hamley'» nieoe ; Eeginald'ß 

daughter I imagine «he mußt be — ^tliß Captaü^ 

* 
neyer laarried. We'U haTe her out, aud see what 

she is like/' 

Mr«. Lowe repeated the name^. ''Tliat makes 
dev^i/^ she said. 

" Te/8 ; fourteen with ourselves. Seveii of a sort/' 
aaid Oolond Lowe. *' Nobody üUkely to ^ake any- 
body eLse by tbe tbroat, e^d two pretty girls as 
tb« ez^iveners among you old women. So perbaps 
you will write tbe notes at once^ my doar ; and Jobn 
caa take tbem round. Tbis day fortnigbt— r- Jauuary 
tbe tbjrd-<-iuiles8 you are too ale^y.'^ 

'^How fond you are of aayi&g di^agreeablo 
tbings ! '' said pocHr Mrs. Jiowe in ber ill-used tone, 
as sbe slowly unpacked berself from ber comfortable 
nest of sbawls and piUows, and went sbivering and 
tumbled to ber davenport. 

But sbe dared not remonstrate. Colonel Lowe 
was not tbe man to sleep on a projeet; and wben 
be began to stir tbe wbole bouse must be up and 
doing. It was always taking time by tbe forelock 
witb bim and striking wbile tbe iron was bot ; and 
bis tbougbts and plans were full-grown Minervas, 
matured at tbeir birtb and neyer needing nursing. So 
tbe notes were written and tbe servcuit sent out witb 
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tliem on tlie inttant; for all tliat it was a damp, dark, 
impleasaiit niglit in December^ and to-morrow mom- 
ing would have done just as well. But to men like 
Colonel Lowe servants are only animated macliines 
who have to do as they are commanded, and are 
not allowed the effeminacy of taking cold in bad 
weather or of feeling ÜBitigue after liard work. If 
he had brought nothing eise witb bim out of tbe 
army be bad brougbt tbe babit of command ; and 
there was not a liying creature about Oragfoot wbo 
did not recognise tbe master's band wben be raised 
it — saye Sjdney; and even witb bim tbere were 
conditions and barriers be could not pass ; if few, yet 
inunoyable. And one of tbese was — ^be must many 
monejr or be must accept disinberitance. 
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rpHE iiiyitatlon to Cragfoot came to Abbey Holme 
just as Dora and Mr. Hamley were settling to 
tlieir evening b^zique. Mrs. Hamley was not play- 
ing to-night. She was deep in a quarterly article 
on tlie latest book of scandalous cbronicles, wbere 
all tbe lugUy spiced bits were extracted, feneed 
about by an editorial padding of reprebendon ; by 
which means was accomplished tbat feat, so dear 
to English respectability, of enjoying impropriety 
under tbe pretext of condemnation. 

" An invitation to Cragfoot ! " said Mrs, Hamley^ 
with a perceptible sneer. "How strangely ev^i 
people who should be well-bred forget tkemselves ! 
As if Patricia or myself could possibly go out in our 
first mouming! For you are specially asked too^ 
Patricia, though tbey have not called on you yet. 
Odd manners for Lady Qraham's daugbter^ to say 
tbe least of it ! '' 
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'' I do not want people to call on me, and I do not 
want to go out to dinner," said Patricia hastily. 

"Don't be silly," retumed Mrs. Hamley sharply. 
" And don't be affected. Of course you will have 
to go out like any other person when your first 
mouming is over. I hate these pretences of being 
unlike otber people; and you are far too fond, 
Patricia, of posing yourself as something special 
and pecoliar, and, I Buppose, Bometbing better than 
any one eise." 

'^ I did not mean it as a pretence or affectation/' 
said Patricia. 

''Yes, you did; anddo not contradict/' snapped 
her aunt. ** And I would make you go now, only 
it would be absurd in your deep crape. And sbe 
ougbt to have remembered tbis, silly little woman ! 
Thai etemal catarrb of hers seems to have really 
softened her brain.". 

Fortunately for Dora the name of Sydney Lowe's 
mother was not mentioned. 

" What is all the row about, Lady P ** asked Mr. 
Hamley in bis rolling, nnctuous voice, with bis 
terminal h's and odd mixture of pomposity and 
vulgarity. 

She looked at him with cold annoyance; when 
she was displeased, no one was right, and Mr. 
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Hamley more often wrong than another. Thcn 
after a pause she told bim — an inyltation on ihe 
third to Cragfoot, for all of them; adding, "Of 
course we cannot accept." 

"No?" he Said, dealing his cards leisurely but 
dealing tbree instead of two. *' Cannot Dora a|id 
I go as your repräsentatives P — ^unwortby ones, I 
admit — ^but just to carry the flag for Abbey Holme, 
and show the neigbbours tbat we are alive?" 

''If you like to make a marked division in ihe 
house, yes," said Mrs. Hamley coldly. 

"Not to annoy you, Lady," said Mr. Hamley, 
throwing away his b^zique knave. 

" No, not for worlds," echoed Dora, who had been 
wamed by a touch from her partner's foot that ehe 
was to "foUow his lead," and "back bim up." 

"I really do not care a snuff about it. Itiras 
only for the credit of the house," said Mr. Hamley. 
" Royal marriage, Dora ; forty." 

"And I am sure I do not, dear," said Dora, look- 
ing at Mrs. Hamley sweetly. " It is awfully cold 
too, turning out at night to drive a fuU mile!" 
shrugging her Shoulders with a shiver. 

" To drive a füll mile I " echoed Mrs. Hamley . 
crossly ; none of these well-bred people had leamt the 
little politeness of not repeating foregone phrases. 
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"And wliat of thatP Wlien we were girls we 
thought nothing of waUdng to Cragfoot in Lady 
Graham^s time! I don't know what the girls of 
the present day are Coming to with their indolence 
and inability to exert themselves. And you are as 
bad, Dora, as any of them." 

Patricia looked and listened with her big eyes 
wide open, and her astonishment at this new yiew 
of her aunt's visible on her face. Remembering the 
frequent lectnres which her own unladylike vigour 
had drawn down on her head, how her strength and 
hardihood had been counted to her as sins, she 
wondered where the right line was drawn and 
what was the exact amount of energy allowed before 
it became vulgarity, where ladylike delicacy ended 
and reprehensible self-indulgence began. 

"But Dora is too delicate to walk out at night," 
she Said; "she would catch cold with the night air. 
Why, she does not go out enough in the daytime 
. even ! " 

" My dear niece," said Mrs. Hamley in her most 
freezing tones, and with her most elaborate polite- 
ness, "oblige me by not interfering in matters 
which do not concem you. Miss Drummond and I 
can settle the business between us without your 
assistance, Now, Dora, if you will give me a 
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moment's attention — that is^ if you can abstract 
yonrself from your ridiculous game — ^perhaps you 
will have tlie kindness to say wkether you wisli to 
go to this, dinner or not." 

Again Mr. Hamley touched her foot. 

'^ I wisli to do just as you and Mr. Hamley likei 
dear," said Dora olieerfully. 

" That is no answer ; yes or no, if you please." 

" If Mr. Hamley likes to go " — she hesitated with 
an appealing look. Mr. Hamley, still making signs 
under the table, kept his eyes on his cards, taking no 
part in the discussion. 

^' Mr. Hamley can answer for himself/' said his 
wife, compressing her lips. "We will come to Mr* 
Hamley by-and-by. I have only to deal with you 
at this present moment, Do you wish to go to Crag- 
foot to dine on this day fortnight, or do you not ? 
Quick, if you please ; the messenger is waiting.'' 

" If you were going, dear, I should like it,*' stam- 
mered Dora. 

^' But I am not going," said Mrs. Hamley ; and, 
paused for a decision« 

"I think I would like it, then," said Dora with 
her eyes down, knowing too well that the authorities 
whom she made it the business of her life to con« 
ciliate equaUy were iu Opposition, and that she must 
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offend one which way soever she took. In general, 
like a wise gifl who knows where the staying power 
as well as the real influence lies, she sided with the 
wife ; but tlie temptation in tliis case was more than 
she conld resist ; and an evening spent at Sjdney^s 
home, with the opportunity of making herseif charm- 
ing to his father and mother, was worth a few days 
of Mrs. Hamley's ice-bound manner, in her rapid 
estimate of values. Besides, there was Mr. Hamley's 
heavy foot under the table, and she knew what that 
meant too. 

" You shall have your wish," said Mrs. Hamley 
stiffly. " I have no desire to impose my sad moum- 
ing on you or Mr. Hamley. The sympathy which 
is not given freely from the heart is of no value in 
my eyes ; and I am glad you have decided as you 

have done with such unmistakable candour. Truth 

* 

is always valuable, even if unflattering." 

Dora reddened, but said nothing ; Mr. Hamley 

went on quietly with his game, but took care to 

soöre in silence, not ealling out his declarations. 

They knew their world and what was their best 

wisdom. 

But Patricia, who was only honest and who knew 

nothing but what she saw, cried out in real pain, 

'^Oh, aunt, you misjudge herl Dora does care for 
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you, does sympatliiiKe with you. She ßftid herseif 
to me that she feit like the daughter of you both ! " 

Mr. Hamley'ö eyes gleamed viciously at this, now 
at Dora, now at Patricia. Dora looked inexplicably 
con^sed. Mrs. Hamley took no notice. She merely 
half shut her eyes, which made them look something 
like a cat^s, and after much unnecessary trial of 
pens and paper wrote a long and elaborately worded 
note of explanation and regret for her own part 
and for that of her niece, for the necessity they 
were imder, owing to their recent bereavement, of 
declining, but ending with the pleasure which Mr. 
Hamley and Miss Drummond had in acceptingy 
Colonel and Mrs. Lowe's polite invitation for Thnrs* 
day, the third of January. This she folded, directed, 
sealed — Mrs. Hamley did not patronise stamped and 
gummed enyelopes; and on the instant Patricia, 
who had been watching her, rang the bell unbidden. 

" My dear/' said Mrs. Hamley, still with her eyes 
half shut, showing just a line of cold glitter between 
the lids, " may I ask you never to do that again ? 
I allow no one to ring the bell in my presence un- 
invitqd." 

" I heg your pardon, aunt ; but I thought it 
would save time," said Patricia. "It was getting 
SQ late for the poor messenger, whoever he is." 
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''And you are tliis meBsenger's care-takerP I 
thank you for your lesson in humanity^ though I 
was not aware I needed it. I have generally had 
tlie character of extreme consideration for others;- 
but it seems we older people know notliing^ and 
you young ones liave exclusive possession of the 
wisdom and the virtue of the world/* 

Patricia rose and went over to her. She put her 
young, Bupple arms about the angular and well-girt 
body of her aunt, and laid her fresh face against 
the withered oheek efflorescent with its Bloom of 
Kinon. 

" Dear aunt/* she said tenderly, ** have patience 
with me. I want only to please you, and do what 
is right; but I know that I blunder more often than 
I succeed. I have been brought up so differently 
firom your ways that I cannot help offending you. 
But indeed I do not want to vex you. You be- 
lieve that, do you not, my dear ? " 

Her grey eyes were füll of honest pleading and 
tender wishes as they looked with pathetic yeaming 
into the hard face that tumed itself away from her 
caress. 

''Yes, yes," said Mrs. Hamley irritably» She 
hated anyiihing like a scene ; and to have her mooda 
noticed, saye by tacit Submission to the course they. 
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indicated, was an ojSence she foimd it hard to for- 
give. "I dare say you wül improve in time, cMd; 
but I must confess you are very trying now ; and 
my poor brother lamentably failed in bis duty to 
you. Tbere, tbat will do— don't you see you are 
onishing my ficbu. And, good gracious, Patricia, 
wbat a mess you bave made of my cap ! " 

On wbicb sbe pusbed ber away angrily; and 
Patricia feit berself in deeper disgrace tban before. 

Wben they went to bed tbat nigbt Dora stole 
quietly into Patricia's room* Sbe found ber sitting, 
balf undressed, by tbe uncurtained window, looking 
at tbe starry sky — so mucb of it, at least, as sbe 
could see between tbe top of tbe wall and tbe roof 
of ber window. Sbe was not crying, as anotber 
girl migbt, but just wearying ber beart out to know 
wbat it all meant. Sbe feit in a maze to wbicb sbe 
bad not tbe clue, and wbere every patb was wrong, 
every trial abortive. Sbe could understand notbing ; 
neitber wby sbe bad offended ber aunt because sbe 
bad spoken tbe trutb, defended Dora, and tbougbt 
for tbe poor messenger — ^all of wbicb were simple 
duties ; nor did sbe know wby tbere sbould bave 
been sucb a bitter under-current about such a simple 
tbing as a dinner-party ; nor wby Dora — dear 
Dora, wbom sbe so mucb loved — ^was so reluctant 
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to say what ehe wislied. And then why had bIlo 
been told to liold lier tongue abont the young man 
tbey Lad met to-day P And who was he ? As only 
'^ Cragfoot " had been mentioned down-stairs when 
this mysterious dinner was discossed, and as Patricia 
bad not tbe smallest idea wbo lived tbere, tbe name 
bad told ber notbing. Had sbe beard of Colonel 
or Mrs. Lowe, tbe cbances are sbe would bave made 
)äome kind of exclamation wbicb would bave caused 
a considerable draft on Dora's inventive faculties, 
and bave necessitated a profuse coinage of ber cur- 
rent cbange — ^wbite lies. As it was^ it was all a 
mystery; and Patricia^s wbole nature abborred 
mysteries. 

Tbis initiation of bers iiTto a certain pbase of life, 
unbappily only too common^ was as painful as 
pbysical suffering ; and tbe confiision it was begin- 
ning to create in ber mind was already working 
infinite sorrow, and migbt in time — ^wbo knowßP 
— work as infinite miscbief. For tbe most bonest 
nature iii tbe world, tbe most pure and crystalline, 
if bumble^ loving, and loyal, may be warped to 
doubt by tbe very virtuos tbat are its cbarm. 
Patricia knew wbat sbe bad been taugbt in tbe 
early days of ber lifo, and ber lessons and tbeir 
teacber were dear ; but bow could sbe maintain ber 
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honesty, her candour^ her Bincerity, in a bousehold 
where these qualities were not only tmpoptilar, but 
oondemned as sinP — a houeehold, too, so far supericHr 
to hereelf in training and wisdom. Was fihe realljr 
the only one right and all the rest wrong ? Or was 
there another yirtue beside those which she had been 
taught, and which must at times be supreme — the 
virtue of seeing wrong-doing without remonstrance^ 
eon«enting with sinners^ and slidisg down the in- 
cline with her superiors P Humility or truth? 
Obedience or sincerity ? She knew what she would 
haye said at Barsands, and what her nncle would 
have tanght her there ; but things which weve 
clear then were confused now, and she aeemed to 
know leeMS as she leamt more. 

Sitting there, with her rieh hrown hair feUing. 
over her bare Shoulders, and her eyes fixed on the 
Stars with a childish yeaming for her uncle's 
spirit, entangled somewhere among them, to coo^e 
down to her this night and teil her what d:ie ought 
to do, she heard her door soMy opened, and Sora, 
in a dainty wrapper of blue and white and lace and 
ribbcm, supplemented with an ermine cape — ^for she 
knew the temperature of Patricia's fireless room — 
eame gliding in. Her hair too was about her 
neck, very picturesque and pretty ; but what a 
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small amonnt it took to btuld up tliat magnificent 
Btructure of braided coils I thought Patricia. Her 
owngreat Wvy mawes. which were threetimes as 
thick and long as Dora^s^ could not be made to do 
half the work. 

Coming up to lier in her graceful^ gliding waj, 
Dora Said softly : 

" Dear thing^ I want to help you ! '* 

Patricia's arms were round her in a moment, 
and the light of her love brightened her eyes to 
their old radiance. 

'' You are my good angel/' she said enthusiasti- 
cally. '^ I do not think I could go on liying here 
without you, Dora." 

'' But you really must let me teach you how to 
live here peaceably and happily, with me or without 
me/' said Bora ; and then began her lisping lecture 
on the propriety of absolute silence and Submission 
to all Mrs. Hamley's words and ways. There was 
no good in opposing her, she said. Mrs. Hamley, 
dear thing, was mistress, and would always be mis- 
tress to the end of her life ; and not one of them, 
from Mr. Hamley downward, dare contradict her or 
hold their own against her, 

^^ Bemember/' she gave as her last exordium, 
«'neyer defend yourseK or any one eise, howeyer 
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nnjust she may be. It is only a mood^ and will 
pass if you do not notice it ; for slie is really a 
kind-hearted woman at bottom, thougli sucli a diffi- 
cult temper to deal with. Never take anything on 
yourself without her express permission^ if it is only 
the pnlling down of a blind or the suggesting more 
coals on the fire. You may yery likely be scolded 
for not pnlling down tbe blind if the sun comes into 
tbe room, and for not putting more eoals on the fire 
if it goes out or gets too low, but if you are you 
must just take it quietly, and pretend tbat you were 
to blame. If you do things of your own accord, 
you are sure to catch it ; and it only fidgets her to 
see any one move without her permission. So, why 
do it P If she says black is white, good gracious, 
say it is white too! What does it signifyP If 
you say, no, it is black, you make her angry and 
have a row ; and, where is the good of that ? In 
fact, you must just efface yourself, dear ; and what- 
ever you think say nothing, but make your mind 
apparently the shadow of hers/' 

" Dora ! " cried Patricia with unfeigned horror : 
'' such a life as that ! I would not lead it if I had 
to die ! I will do all I can to study and please 
xny aunt — ^it is my duty — ^but I will not listen to 
h^ injustice when she is unjust without protest- 
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ing ; and I will never say wliat is not true for lier 
pleajBore/' 

** TLen yoa will nerer get on at Abbey Holme/' 
Said Dora. 

*^ No, I hope I never shall, if this \a the only waj 
in which I can/' answered Patricia stoutly. The 
doetrine of sham and untrutli, brought nakedly 
be£bre her, broke through the cobweb meshes of her 
doubts and 8et her 0onl clear and ir^. " I would 
rather that my aunt disliked me eyen more tiian 
0he does, than that I shonld deepige myselfl" 

** Why can't yon leare yourself alone ? " aeked 
Dora» nnconscioosly touehing one of the deepeat 
Problems of spiritual life. '^ Do what you ought to 
do — what it is only wise ^ do— and never mind 
whether it makes you despise yourself or not. We 
have to live for oihers, not ourselves/' 

'' And we have to live to God and Truth before 
all," Said Patricia, looking up. 

The &ir £EU)e heroically suppressed a smile. Pa- 
tricia was so funny ! She might be a Methodist 
parson talking like that ; and to another girl too ! 
No kudos even to be got by it ! 

'' Well, you muet do as you think best, of course : 
say all you think and make Mrs. Hamley very 
angry, and yourself most horribly uncomfortable ; 
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but I hope you will not quarrel with me, dear, be» 
cause I am a cowardly little thing and care only to 
keep peace," Dora said coaxingly. 

" I, Dora ? In the first place, I never quarrel 
with any one. I don't think I ever had a quarrel 
in my life, not even with Miss Pritchard, whom I did 
not like ; and least of all could I with you ! Dear, 
clever, gentle, good Dora ! I think you are an 
angel ! Why, I offended my aunt to-night because 
I could not bear to hear her so unjust to you — ^you, 
of all people ! " 

" Which you need not have done," said Dora 
a little cooUy. " I am used to that kind of thing 
from her and do not mind it. Hard words break 
no bonos," she said lightly ; "and your little brush 
made it only all the worse for me." 

" What an unlucky girl I am ! " sighed Pa- 
tricia. 

" No, you are not a bit unlucky, but you are very 
self-willed," said Dora, with an admirable appear- 
anoe of not knowing that she was saying anything 
that would offend the most susceptible. 

" No ! no ! don't call me that, Dora ! I am only 
trying to live as I have been taught," cried Patricia, 
really pained. 

" You may call it what you Hke ; I call it self-wilL 

VOL. I. P 
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When jou are advised again and again, as I have 
adyised you, how to conduct yourself here for 
everybody's peace, and you will make yourself and 
every one eise miserable by going yonr own way, 
what is that but seif- will, I should like to know ? 
At all eventSy if you determine to foUow out your 
high and mighty line of conscience and righteous- 
ness," with a littlo grimace, " you must expect to 
suffor. Martyrdom may not be pleasant, but it \% 
what you go in for ; so you must accept it patiently, 
remember that ! '' 

" I try to be patient in every way," said Patricia, 
looking at her with an agitated face. 

" Yes, it is all very well for you to say that you 
try to be this, and try to be that, but it is we who 
guffer," said Dora, shrugging her Shoulders. " You 
make us all — ^Mr. Hamlcy, poor dear Mrs. Hamley, 
and poor dear me too — as wretched as yourself, 
flimply because you will not have a little common 
sense and less egotism. But now I shall say no 
more. I have said all I want to say, and all you 
are to remember ; but please, dear," passing the tips 
of her fingers playfuUy down the girl's uptumed 
face as she stood beside her preparing to go, while 
Patricia still sat by the window listening to her, "cfo 
remember it. And now, good night." She stooped 
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her pretty little fresh face and kissed her affection- 
ately. " You old goosie ! '' slie said, as Patricia gave 
her a great hug and called her a darling ; and laugh- 
ing, glided to the door. "Oh!** she then said 
quite indifferently, just as her hand was on the 
lock, tuming back and speaking in the tone of a 
person who has been Struck by a sudden thought ; 
" if a note comes for you to-morrow moming, dear, 
will you give it unopened to me P " 

"A note for me to be given to you?" said 
Patricia, in her well-known tone of frank amaze- 
ment. 

Dora's Mr face flushed with annoyance. 

" She is positively maddening ! " she said to her- 
self. " Please, dear," äloud, quite tranquilly. 

" But why should it come to me, and not to you 
direct ? " asked Patricia, looking at her with her 
bewildered look. 

Dora glided back to her old place by the uncur- 
tained window. 

" Now don't ask me any questions, there's a dear," 
she said caressingly. "It is just my little secret, 
and of no consequence to any one but myself. You 
will get me into dreadfiil trouble if you do not help 
me ; that is all I can teil you ; and you will do no 
one any härm if you do. But you will help mOi 
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will you not, darling P ^' She laid her small band 
on the girFs Shoulder and looked down into the 
noble, troubled face pleadingly. 

'' I do not mind, of course, giving you a note tbat 
doeg not belong to me tbougb it may be addressed 
to me/^ Said Patricia, distressed, disturbed, uncer- 
tain. '^ But if Mr. Ilamley or my aunt sees it, and 
usks wbo is my correspondent, what am I to say P 
You see I bave no letters; and tbere is no one 
to write to me excepting Qordon ; and I cannot 
hear from bim yet for two montbs or more. 
»So tbey will be sure to ask ; and tben wbat can I 
say ? " 

'' Say P Anytbing ! Tbat it is from Miss Biggs, 
tbe dressmaker/' 

" I cannot do tbat," Patricia answered gravely. 
'* I bave never told a falsebood in my life, and even 
for you, Dora, mucb as I love you and mucb as I 
would do for you, I cannot begin now ! '* 

"And bow do you expect to get tbrougb tbe 
World, if you will not belp a friend witb a barmless 
little wbite lie like tbisP*' said Dora indignantly. 
"And you, wbo make so mucb fuss about your 
loving people so mucb, and your loyalty to tbom ! 
It is perfect nonsense, Patricia, setting yourself 
up as so mucb better tban any one eise, and 
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pretending that you are too good to do the things 
we all liave to do ! " 

** Don't be angry, Dora/' said Patricia humbly. 
" Tliere are very few things that I feel sure of now 
— fewer, a great deal, than I did three months ago ! 
— ^but this I do know, that it is mean and cowardly 
to teil falsehoods for any purpose whatever. Even 
if I ought to hold my tongue, as you say I should, 
and let people think I agree with them when I do 
not, .1 am sure I ought not to say what is not true/' 

" Then you will betray me ? — for the note will 
come ! " said Dora, very pale. 

" No, I will not betray you, Dora. I could not 
do that at any cost. But neither will I teil a falBe- 
hood to screen you, if there is anything you do not 
want known." 

" Well, leave it to me, you tiresome girl ! " said 
Dora after a moment's pause, and speaking more 
ill-temperedly than Patricia had imagined she could 
speak. " I shall know better than to trust to your 
friendship for me auother time ; but as I did trust 
you this time you must not teil of me, and I will do 
the best I can. You have promised you will not 
betray me P" eamestly. 

" I will not," the girl answered, as if she had been 
taking an oath. 
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" Then I will trust to my own braing for the rest/' 
laugHed Dora ; her good-humour retumed with the 
scheine that had occurred to her, and, nodding to 
Patricia gaily, she slid out of the room and nearly 
ran against Bignold as she was leaving Mrs. Ham- 
ley for the night. If she had, that virtuous female 
would have told of her next day, and Aunt Hamley* 
would have administered a lecture on collusion 
which would have had more words in it than 
meaning. 

This night it was, when, safely locked in her 
own room, Dora indemnified herseif for the suppres- 
sions and vexations of the day by crying a little 
when she got to bed, and saying half aloud, shaken 
with fear and repentance : " How I wish I had 
refused and never done it ! It was too bad of him 
to make me, when he knew what was at stake !" 



CHAPTER XII. 



HER FATHEr's FRIEND. 



" rilVVO for me; one to you, Lady; none for you, 
Dora; and one for you, Patricia," said Mr. 
Hamley, dealing out the letters like cards the next 
moming at breakfast. 

Patricia crimsoned with undisguised embarrass- 
ment as she received a letter written in a stränge 
band — a man's band — witb tbe local postmark on 
tbe Cover. Sbe said notbing, but quietly laid it 
beeide ber plate and began to eat ber breakfast. 

Her aunt looked at ber sbarply . It seemed stränge 
to ber, first, tbat Patricia sbould bave a letter at 
all; next, tbat sbe sbould be so indifferent about 
reading it as not to open it, as any one eise would 
bave done ; er if not indifferent, tben so mucb tbe 
reverse as not to be able to look at it before otber 
people. Wbo could be ber correspondent ? Tbere 
was sometbing bere defying and mysterious ; and 
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Mrs. Hamley never forgave either indq)endence or 
mystery. People of arbitrary wül«, and with a di«- 
Position to herd souls like shoep, seldom do. 

Thi« was one of the reasons why she likcd dear 
])ora so mucli. She nsed to say whcn speaking of that 
young person, as she often did, and giving a reason 
for the &ith that was in her, tbat dear Dora had not 
had a secret fromher since she came under her roof ; 
and had never been a^hamed to give her the most 
minute and cireumfttantial account of every event 
in her innoeent life. It was as good as being on the 
spot herseif, Mrs. Hamley said, when Dora had been 
away for a day or two and came home with her 
budget. When she went to London last Oetpber, 
for instance, and stayed there for a weck wiih the 
Borrodailes— Mrs. Hamley not being able to accom- 
pany her, owing to what she calied a chilblain and 
her doctor gout — ^her sprightly reminiscenees were 
really amusement enough for weeks. 8he had kept 
a diary, dear child, on purpose to please them ; and 
the eare she had taken to put down everything she 
had Seen and every place she ha^l visited Was 
l)eyond praise both for its clevemess and frankness. 
There was not an hour of her time that she could 
not account for ; and how delightful it was to have 
to do with a person so thoroughly candid and trugt- 
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t^rorthy ! 8he had no secrets indeed ! — except, Mrs. 
äamley miglit liave added, when she herself wislied 
to couceal anything from her husband ; and then 
how clever and discreet and füll of nice helpful 
tact the girl was ! And so said Mr. Hamley on bis 
own side when lie liad it in' band to boodwink tbe 
Lady^ and dear Dora was bis confederate. But as 
tbey never came to tbe comparison of notes tbey never 
found tbat tbe tact eacb thought consecrated to bim 
or ber only was common to botb, and so went on 
accepting as special and private a quality wbicb was 
serviceable for more pnrposes tban tbeir own. 

If, bowever, tbis stränge noisy girl was going to 
add to ber natural misdemeanours tbe acquired sin 
of making mysteries and baving secrets, Mrs. Hamley 
feit tbat ber cup would tben indeed be too fiill ; and 
tbat tbis would be just tbe one drop of overflowing 
bittemess wbicb sbe could not and would not accept. 

" Are you not going to read your letter, Patricia ? " 
sbe asked tartly. 

" No, not yet, aunt," replied Patricia, not look- 
ing up. 

" Wbo is your oorrespondent, pray ? " 

" I do not know, aunt." 

" You do not know P A young lady, my niece, 
receive a letter and not know from wbom ? and not 
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open it to see P Wliat an extraordinary thing ! — ^not 
quite according to my ideas of the natural action of 
well-bred girls," said Mrs. Haniley, very slowly, 
very deliberately. 

" I dare say it's from the dressmaker," said Dora, 
Coming to tho rcscue in her sweet peace-making 
way. " GKve it to me, Patricia, if you are afraid to 
open it, doar." 

Patricia, not looking up from her platc, flung the 
letter across the table with a shy and awkward jerk, 
while Dora gazed at her with a reassuring smile and 
candid eyes. The one looked guilty and ashamed, 
the other showed a fine, snow- white, well-ventilated 
conscienco which had no dark comers to hide. 

" Yes, it iß," ßhe said, as she opened the noto down 
in her lup and showed a printed circular — as the 
Contents. " ' Miss Biggs has the honour to announce 
to her kind Patrons, the Nobility and Qentry of 
Milltown,' &c. &c. I thought I knew the Biggs style 
of doing business," laughed the girl, with a pretty 
little trinmph at the diflSculty being so happily 
ended. " Did I not teil you, Patricia, that you 
would be sure to have a notice, all to yourself, as 
soon as our local Madame Elise found you out?" 
she added. 

" What an incomprehensible girl you are, Patricia I 
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and what moimtains you contrive to make out of 
molehills ! " said Mrs. Hamley with displeasure ; 
Mr. Hamley adding, as the masculine yiew of the 
subject : " My dear young lady, never throw away 
your powder and shot on trifles. When you liave 
anytldng that you wisli to conceal from Mrs. Hamley 
and myself, conceal it — if you can ; but for good- 
ness gracious' sake don't begin a game of ' I spy I ' 
with nothing to run for ! " 

" I was not playing any game and I had nothing 
to conceal," said Patricia a little nettled, and look- 
ing straight up at Mr. Hamley. 

She had borne her aunt's rebuke in silence, but 
when her aunt's husband took her in band she found 
humility and the acceptance of undeserved blame 
difficult. 

" Whew ! " said that gentleman with a prolonged 
whistle ; *' but we can show fight then when we get 
our blood up, can we P " 

'*0h, Mr. Hamley V broke in Dora, her fair face 
dimpled into the loveliest little labyrinth of smiles, 
"I wish you would teil us that delicious story of 
yours — that fight between the Irish carmen !" 

Mr. Hamley laughed noisily. This fight between 
two Dublin carmen, which took place on the Quay 
when he once went over on business to what he 
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always called Paddy-land — men of Mr. Hamley^g 
stamp are sure to be ethnologically insolent — was 
his favourite battle-horse ; and to be asked to repeat 
it was always pleasant to him, and never fatiguing. 
So, striking out bis legs, he began with more tban 
usual gesture and emphasis ; and the ineident of the 
letter passed without further comment. But it sbook 
the Hamley trust in Patricia's honesty, and inclined 
them to doubt her gravely, and to debate whethep 
her apparent straightforwardness was not rather the 
artfullest kind of sham. 

" Now then, Miss Prue, what was there to make 
such a fuss about P '' laugbod Dora when she and 
Patricia wero alone in the drawing-room. "Tou 
ridiculous old simpleton!" very prettily, quito in 
the manner of a caress. 

" I don't know," said Patricia. " I don't under- 
stand what it all meant, nor why I might not havo 
oponed the letter at table before overybody without 
a word being said. It was only to please you, Dora, 
and because you told me not, that I did not." 

"You dear old thing," said Dora; "it was 
just a little joke ! I wanted to seo if you could be 
depended on, that was all — if you wore really as 
loyal to your word as I believed you to be." 

"I think you might have been sure of that/' 
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repKed Patricia witli a certain reproachfiil sorrow in 
her face. " I would trust you, Dora, without test- 
ing you." 

" Well, don't lock as if you were going to cry ! 
Mrs. Hamley will be asking what is the matter, and 
then there will be more complications," said Dora, 
shrugging her Shoulders. 

And Patricia was as much startled as if a cold 
wind had suddenly blown over her, by the cool, half- 
annoyed and half-indifferent tone in which the girl 
spoke. It did stnke her as being just a little bit 
ungrateful after she had been going through such a 
disagreeable experience for her sake. 

"Dr. Fletcher," said the servant, opening the 
door. 

People call early in country places, and though 
it was not yet quite noon there was nothing in the 
hour to cause a remark, so far as Milltown habits 
went ; but Dora shrugged her Shoulders again, this 
time petulantly — Dr. Fletcher was evidently not 
one of her favourites. 

A tall, lean, angular man, with iron-grey hair and 
leathery lanthom jaws, came with a kind of lazy 
awkwardness into the room. His eyes were large 
and bright, but meditative rather than observant ; 
his face was grave, even sorrowful, like the face of a 
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man who has thought mucli on tHe miscries and 
perplexities of lifo ; but His smile was sweet^ more 
sweet than joyous, and a wonderful grace of patience 
and kindness rested on him. He looked older than 
his age, and he was evidently in delicate health; 
which was perhaps another reason why his £ace had 
that unmistakable lock of a man to whom life is 
tragically real, not a mero summcr day's holiday, 
and who has taken it to heart to live manfully 
according to that reality and to leave the summer 
pastimes to the children. 

ne was a man of private means, but by no means 
wealthy. Whcn old Mr. Fletcher died he left 
just enough for his son and daughtcr to live on^ 
without the neod of sordid economy on the one side 
or the posöibility of self-indulgont extravagance on 
the other. And on his death Dr. Fletcher retired 
from the profession which had always been irksome 
to him in its practical and business aspects, and came 
back to the old home at Milltown^ where he could 
study without interruption. He was one of the 
quiet men who think and are still, not one of tho 
active sort who go out into the world to fight and 
cry aloud. His life was mainly an endeavour to dis- 
entangle some of the many problems which perplex 
Society, and to create for himself some kind of intel- 
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ligible hypothesis in tlie midst of so much that is 
dark and undetermined. And to do this, he went 
for his light to science. 

Of course he was considered fatally unsound in 
Milltown. The most independent thinker that re- 
spectable Community had ever had, he was naturally 
styled Atheist by people who thought religion 
consisted in denying the right of private judgment 
or individual interpretation. Men said, with a 
kind of shudder, that he believed neither in 
God nor Devil — ^but to disbelieve in the latter 
was the worse crime of the two; he was known 
to deny etemity of punishment — which was 
an awfnl questioning of God's mercy; and his 
scientific pursuits were subjects of some scorn, 
much reprehension, and the profoimdest disbelief 
in their truth or value. And those who knew least 
about them despised them most, and floute^ him 
with the challenge to explain how or why a tree 
^rew, and to recompose into lifo the Clements he 
pretended to weigh and measure and tabulate in 
death. 

His want of ambition, too, was disapproved 
of and held to be a shameful wrapping up of 
talents ; and every one agreed that with his abili« 
ties he ought to do something — ^indeed, ought to 
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have done something long ago. They considered 
he had done notliing jet, because fame liad not 
beaten her tomtom before him. The quiet ren- 
dering of a noble lifo seemed to be worse than 
nothing to the children of an age which reverences 
chiefly blare and tinsel. For his own part, when 
he was told that he ought to do something and 
make a fortime, he used to answer that he thonght 
those who had enough should be contented; and 
that he held it ignoble in the well-endowed to 
still farther orowd the glutted labour-market, les- 
sening the wages of the workers by necessity by just 
so much as they eamed for their superfluities. This 
might be bad political economy, he used to add with 
a smile. Some of his friends said it was ; but it was 
human justice all the same ; and, for the rest, poli- 
tical economy must go. He deprccated the race for 
wealth, the greed of gain, characteristic of the 
present day. He deprecated the tumult and excite- 
ment and clamour of our social life, the luxury and 
sensuality of our homes ; and what he deprecated in 
others that he refused'for himself. But Milltown 
did not endorse his doctrines. Indifferent to fear, 
to pleasure, to ambition, merely a calm, wise, just 
thinker who appraised things at their real yalue, 
and was content to accept certain theorems as un- 
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provable — tlie well-fed lives and uninquiring mincU 
of that Kttle paradise of conservative respectability 
had no sympathy with such an iconoclast and 
blasphemer of its gods! The old proverb was 
verified; the prophet had no honour among his 
townsfolk, and the most charitable Interpretation of 
a life that dared to be real and a mind that dared to 
be Ignorant was, that Henry Fletcher was mad. 
And many added, his sister Catherine with him. 

Dr. Fletcher seldom called anywhere; but per- 
haps less frequently at Abbey Holme than even 
other places. Dora Dmmmond's pretty manner»> 
pleased him, certainly, for he had a benign kind 
of pleasure in contemplating children and young 
people and all other things fresh and beautiM ; but 
he did not feel at one with Mr. Hamley. Not 
because he was a self-made man — his Sympathie» 
would have naturally gone that way — but because 
he was a vulgär and ostentatious man^ one whom 
he mistrusted and took to be a mask of which 
the reality was very diflferent from the appearance. 
Also, he could never overcome a certain repugnance 
for Mrs. Hamley. That a woman of her pretensions 
to ultra-refinement of character, whose birth and 
breeding were her streng points, and who späred na 
sister in her sorrow, no brother in his weaknes^ 

VOL. I. Q 
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could liave sold herseif to a man of Mr. Hamley'g 
stamp for money and a Settlements was so far out of 
his idea« of womanly dignity and purity, not to 
speak of that other "virtue of his for which the world 
Said he was mad — ^the virtue of sincerity of life — ^that 
in spite of his long acquaintance with her and her 
family he could never feel for her cordially, norlook 
on her as other than self-degraded. And yet he 
pitied her. He thought the need which had forced 
her into such a marriage must have been indeed a 
crushing one! And in pitying her he tried to forget 
his repugnance, and perhaps went up to call as if in 
silent atonement for the personal distaste of whicli 
he had been conscious for both her and her hus- 
band. 

Dr. Fletcher had been from home of late and had 
only just retumed; by which it came about that 
although Patricia had been at Abbey Holme for 
some time now he had neither seen nor even heard 
of her. He looked at her curiously as he came in, 
but in Mrs. Hamley's absence Dora did not dare to 
take on herseif the responsibility of an introduction. 
If Mrs. Hamley's Hfe was made up of small things, 
was not dear Dora's success due to her clever com- 
prehension thereof ? But though not introduced, 
I)r. Fletcher took a liking to the new girl. There 
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was that kind of fearlessness which is bom of 
innocence and imsuspiciousness in Patricia's eyes 
and bearing that interested him, even througb 
her silence. She looked a new specimen for Mill- 
towii ; and be liked new specimens. Tben sbe was 
beautiful; and beauty, even to leatbery skin and 
iron-grey hair. is interesting. And the mental 
trouble of her late state bad given her a yet greater 
eharm than of old. If something of her former 
exuberant radiance bad gone out of her, more of 
deptb bad taken its place ; and the abounding yitality 
which bad given her happiness such infinite enrich- 
ment gave now her sadder phase as much patbos. 

Tben the two girls made a pretty picture and har- 
monized by the very force of contrast. The one was 
dressed in a simple gown of some soft black material 
hanging in straight deep folds, the severity of 
which was relieved round the throat and wrists 
by a line of transparent white ; the other was in 
the daintiest and most coquettish grey, that bad 
nothing of mouming but its newness. The one 
was richly coloured yet in a low key, her dark 
brown bair brightened with gold framing her 
creamy skin beavily, gorgeously, her figure gene- 
rously designed, but as yet showing only the long 
unfolfilled forms of youth ; and the other waa &iry 
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dainty, all pink and white and blae and gold, 
every tint clear if slightly crude, every line rounded, 
every form fiilly moulded. They made indeed a 
pretty picture ; and Dr. Fletcher looked at tliem 
with his quiet eyes approvingly. In cliaracter too, 
that superficial kind of character which lies on 
the outside^ how different they were ! Patricia, a 
woman nobly planned by nature, left pretty mucbi 
to nature to complete ; and Dora, the careftd crea- 
tion of art and education, pretty, graceful, well- 
bred, good-natured, but not real : — Patricia looking 
as if slie was capable of being a heroine in more 
directions than one, fi*om a Joan of Are to a 
Saint Tberesa, and onwards to a hospital nurse 
or a poor man's loyal helpmate; and Dora fit 
only for tbe soft things of life, a drawing-room 
lady from bead to heel, to whom it would be 
martyrdom to be without a maid for four-and- 
twenty bours, and whose sole endeavour in life 
was to avoid unpleasantness, get her own private 
gatbering of pleasures, and outwit tbe Nemesis 
belonging. 

All tbis Dr. Fletcber took in in a fragmentary, 
hazy sort of way ; and tben, after a few words to 
Dora, be tumed to tbe silent girl, wbo was doing 
notbing less feminine than working Square stitches 
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on coarse canvas as badly as a cliild would haye 
worked them, and 8aid, apropos of nothing^ " You 
are a stranger here P " 

It was ratlier a self-evident proposition, but it 
served for an opening as weU as anything eise. 

"Yes," answered Patricia, looking up with her 
big brigbt eyes ; " I came here about six weeks 
ago. 

" Do you make a long stay P " 

"For ever, I believe/^ said Patricia a little 
moumfully, and looked at Dora. 

Dora was looking down, occupied with a difficult 
stitcb in her modern point. Dora's stitcbes were 
often difficult wlien she wished neither to see nor 
to stow. 

"Ah? — ^who are you, then P" asked Dr. Fletcher, 
as if he was asking the most matter-of-fact ques- 
tion and not committing any ofience against good 
manners. 

"Miss Kemball is Mrs. Hamley^s niece,'* said 
Dora, glancing uneasily at the door. 

," Ah ! " he said again ; then, after a moment's 
reflection, he asked in his slow, meditative way, 
" Are you Robertos daughter P '* 

" No, that was my dear uncle. He was like my 
father and I loved him like one, but my real father's 
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name was Beginald. I don't recoUect him, thougli/' 
Said Patricia tenderly. 

" No, I suppose not. You must have been a very 
little chüd when he died. I remember him quite 
well, poor Reginald ! " said Dr. Fletcher. 

" You remember my fatlier ? " she cried eagerly, 
bending forward to look into bis face. 

"Quite well. "We were lads togetber bere at 
bome, tben at tbe same scbool, and afterwards to- 
getber at College. He was tbe youngest of tbe 
family, you know, and Robert was tbe oldest. 
Robert must bave been eigbteen or twenty years 
older tban Reginald. We always called bim tbe 
Captain, even in tbe days wben be was only a 
lieutenant. Has not your aunt introduced you to 
your old &mily friends ? Milltown is your nativ© 
place." 

'* I remember now all about you ; and you bave a 
relation, a lawyer, in London ! " cried Patricia in a 
breatbless kind of way ; as tbe scene, wben Gordon 
was telling ber uncle in tbe porcb about bis joumey, 
and tbe good fellow, tbe lawyer, be bad met in 
town, came like a pbotograpb before ber mind — 
tbe sunsbine ; tbe blue, brigbt, fresbened sea ; tbe 
wbite sails of tbe passing sbips ; tbe crimson leaves 
of tbe Virginia creeper round ber window, from tbe 
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midst of whioh slie leaned, looking at the fair-faced 
youth Standing in the sunlight talking to the kind 
and generous guardian of her past life — ^all so füll 
of colour, of careless joy, of fearlessness and free- 
dom ! Dr. Fletcher became at once something 
nearer and more special than any one eise. He had 
a secret link with that happy past which no one 
eise had, and of which no one eise knew. 

^'I am glad to know you/' she said with a 
passionate ring in her voice. 

All in a flush and a tremor she rose from her 
seat and went over to him, offering both her hands. 
"Was he not her dear dead uncle's friendP And had 
not his relative, whoeyer he might be, been good to 
Gordon ? 

Dr. Fletcher took her hands as she offered them. 
He was not a demonstrative man, and he had a 
wholesome horror of ordinary young eestasies ; but 
Patricia's excitement seemed of a different kind, and 
if it embarrassed him it did not revolt him. Not 
that he knew what to do with her hands when he 
had them, and he wished she had not held them out 
to him ; but he pressed them in a nice, comfortable 
way, and looked into her face kindly ; and that was 
reception enough for Patricia. 

He was holding her ihus^ she standing before 
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him be^ding down her &ce looking into hifl^ and 
he just saying, '^ You must come and see my sister 
Catherine, child/' when the door opened and Mrs. 
Hamley entered. She had that habit of Coming 
into a room when she was least wanted. 

*'I see there is no need for an introduction be- 
tween you and my niece, Dr. Fletcher/' said the 
lady of Abbey Hohne in a cold voice, 

Before she had married Mr. Hamley, by-the-bye, 
he had been Henry and she Bosanna ; as is the 
way with people in the country who have been 
brought up in the same place. 

^' Miss Kemball and I have fratemised over the 
past/' said Dr. Fletcher. "She did not know that 
I had been her father's chum, and the Captain's 
too, in a minor degree.'* 

" And, in retum, she seems inclined to accept you 
as her uncle faute de mieux," Mrs. Hamley made 
answer with a sarcastic smile. 

" Oh, aunt, you do not know what it is to meet 
some one who knows something about one in a 
stränge place ! " said Patricia impulsively. 

"No doubt, my dear," Mrs. Hamley answered 
drily. " Of course I know nothing of you or your 
famüy." 

" But I heard uncle speak of Dr. Fletcher only 
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the day before" — slie hesitated — "the wreck/' she 
added, after a pause. 

"My poor brother must bave been singularly 
reticent if Dr. Fletcher is the only one of liis 
numerous Milltown friends of wbom he spoke to 
you. He knew every one there was to know, and 
naturally every one knew him," said Aunt Hamley 
with the same dry tone and nnpleasant smile. 

"Still, it is something to hear those one loves 
spoken of with love ! " cried Patricia fervently. 

"The inference is neither flattering nor just," 
retumed Aunt Hamley with a formal movement of 
her head. "Now we will drop the discussion, if 
you please. It is one in which Dr. Fletcher can 
scarcely feel an interest, and of which I hope 
he will not accept the interpretation you have 
endeavoured to insinuate.'^ 

She waved back the answer that rose to the girFs 
Ups with the manner which, when she put it on, 
no one had yet been found able to withstand. It 
was her slave-chain with which she compelled her 
husband; the grand air which had always carried 
Milltown, and which, more than anything eise, 
had maintained that queer shadowy thing caUed 
Position both when, as a penniless lady, she had 
been as it were a lioness with her claws cut, and 
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now, when the wife of a monied nobody, slie was a 
lioness with her claws well grown^ though ehe was 
yoked to a very low-bred and clay-carrying cart- 
horse. In the former case ehe had never, as she 
Said, forgotten herseif nor suffered any one eise 
to forget her ; in the latter, she insisted that Mill- 
town shoold accept the axiom which teils how the 
greater includes the less. Given the lioness and 
the cart-horse in the same yoke, and the regality of 
the one shall oyershadow and merge into itself the 
clay-carrying of the other. 80 &r she was both wise 
and brave, and her grand air merited the reward it 
gained. 

Her grand air, however, was not very formidable 
to Dr. Fletcher. He knew his old friend, Eosanna 
Eemball, pretty well after half a centur/s intimate 
acquaintance ; and, for his own part, doubted her 
zoology. 80, undisturbed and imdismayed, he 
talked as much to Patricia as he did to Mrs. 
Hamley herseif, and made her teil him all about 
her past lifo and her uncle, Barsands and the Mtr- 
maid, tili the girl was quite rapt away at last, and 
for a few moments was oblivious of everything but 
her memories. 

'' Dear old Barsands ! *' she said, throwing back 
her head; and one thick twist of hair came loose and 
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feil down her back. " Oh, lifo was good then ! " 
she cried. 

Her face lighted up as she spoke with a sudden 
effulgence of passion and beauty that gave it 
a totally different character from the ordinary ex- 
pression it wore. Even her aiint was startled, and 
Dr. Fletcher looked at her with half a smile and 
half a sigh. 

"You must come and see my sister Catherine," 
he Said again ; and touched her arm. 

She started, and looked at him as if he had 
awakened her ; passed her hand oyer her forehead, and 
drew a deep breath ; was conscious of the straying 
length of hair, of her aunt's cold eyes, of the heavy, 
gorgeous drawing-room, of all her loss and all her 
change. The brightness, the rapture, the effulgence 
passed ; she was only one of the inmates of Abbey ' 
Holme ; and Mrs. Hamley disapproved of dreamers. 

"I shall be very glad,'* she said in her frank 
way, after a pause. " When shall I come P " 

Mrs. Hamley's thin Ups crisped, and Dora's 
pursed in sympathy. 

"Are you quite sure, Dr. Fletcher, that your 
sister will care to be troubled with so young a 
companion ? *' she said coldly. 

" You know Catherine ! " he answered. " Your 
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niece — ^what is your name, cliild P — ^Patricia P — ^Pa^ 
tricia/' lie continued^ tuming back to Mrs. Hamley^ 
" is just tlie kind of tliing she will like. You know 
of old we kave no nonsense at the Hollies. When 
can you come, do you say P '* to Patricia. " When 
she comes home. Tkat will be in about a week's 
time ; and then I expect you two will make great 
friends/* 

"It will not be my fault if we do not/* said 
Patricia simply. And Dr. Fletcher stroked bis 
beard, and said " No," gravely. 

When he had gone the trouble began. Aunt 
Hamley was put out, and lifo was difficult when 
the mistress of Abbey Holme was cross. She first 
scolded Patricia for her " abominable forwardness ; ** 
and Patricia unwisely defended herseif, and assured 
her, with quite superfluous energy, that she never 
dreamt of being forward, and was only glad to see 
Dr. Fletcher because he spoke so kindly of dear 
uncle and poor papa. And then Mrs. Hamley 
tumed against Dora, and told her very coldly and 
with a great parade of politeiiess, that she had no 
business to introduce any one in her absence. How 
did she know what her wishes were with respect to 
Patricia's becoming acquainted with the Fletchers P 
They were old acquaintances, certainly ; but they 
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were very odd people, and Patricia was quite eccen- 
tric enough as things were, ehe scarcely needed 
being made more so by outside influence. A great 
deal too, was said of Dr. Fletcher's peculiar opinions ; 
and though she had never sounded him herself, 
haying no patience with him, she knew that he 
held crotchets in theology — of itself a most unde- 
sirable thing. 

The doubts of striving souls struggling for light 
amid the darkness had no kind of sympathy from 
Aiint Hamley ; and when she came to this part 
of her subject she went off into a long disquisition 
on the foUy and impiety of thinking for one's seif on 
religion, or indeed on any matter whatsoever settled 
for one by authority. 

" As if any one could nnderstand a thing we were 
never meant to nnderstand ! ^^ she said contemp- 
tuously. "Such presumption! Just like Henry 
Fletcher, though ! '' 

On which she blamed Dora again ; and drawing a 
vivid picture of Patricia's subsequent infidelity and 
lost condition, made her a present of it as her work 
and the result of this moming's introduction. But 
drawing it as she did, with her broadest colours and 
most comprehensive manner, she pleased herseif so 
much that she almost forgot she was angry. It was 
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a cleyer, artlstic sketoli, and tlie composition of it 
soothed her. 

And when she had ended, dear Dora raised her 
eyes and said very meekly, " I know all you say is 
quite true, dear, but what could I do P He said he 
knew Patricia was a Kemball because she was so like 
you, and he asked to be introduced/' 

"In that case you could scarcely have refiised/* 
said Mrs. Hamley, who, with her eyes ftill of that 
brilliant face she had just seen, feit the flattery 
pleasant. 

" Dr. Fletcher seems to have taken quite a fancy 
to Patricia ; perhaps it is ä r^chauff^ of the very 
friendly feeling he seems to have had for you/' 
laughed Dora significantly. 

"Nonsense, child 1" said Mrs. Hamley. 

But she smiled. She was old enough to be Dr. 
Fletcher's mother — ^what of that P "Was she not 
Mr. Hamley's wife, and was not Mr. Hamley bom 
in the same year as Henry Fletcher P Old enough 
for matemity or not, the multiplicity of her lovers 
was one of Mrs. Hamley's weak points. No man 
had ever spoken to her with any appearance of 
interest in the conversation but he had been marked 
in her diary as "another victim.'* According to 
her the main fact of her own unwritten history was 
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that eveiy marriageable gentleman in Milltown 
had some time or other in his life yeamed to make 
her his own ; and though she could not always add 
that he had expressly said so, she was never at a 
I08S to account for his silence — ^the signs by which 
the poor fellow had betrayed his broken-hearted 
condition haying told her more than his enforced 
reticence had been able to conceal. In truth she 
had been a handsome girl in her day, tall and 
showy, insatiably vain and as insatiably ambitions. 
In truth too, one honest young fellow whom she had 
led on and then denied had really blown out his 
brains for loye of her ; and the sacrifice had so far 
touched her own that she had ever since then con- 
sidered herseif irresistible and fatal. 

" No 1 no nonsense at all, dear/' retumed Dora. 
" Why, how can you say so P " with remonstrance. 
" Why eise has Dr. Fletcher never married P All 
Milltown knows that !'* 

" Dora, you stupid child, I will not have you talk 
such rubbish ! " said Aunt Hamley laughing ; then 
tuming to Patricia she said kindly, " I dare say, 
dear, it did a little upset you to see an old family 
friend. That was perhaps natural, as you have 
been nowhere yet in the neighbourhood. But you 
must indeed leam to suppress your feelings, child. 
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and be more like other people, eUe I donH "know 
where we shall be ! " — good-naturedly. " So now 
take what I liave said in good part, and remember / 
am your best friend — the truest you have in the 
World, in every sense. Though I know my duty to 
you too well to spoil you/' 

Patricia went over to her and kissed her; and 
dear Dora, who knew that she hated to be kissed 
and loved to be praised, said in her most caressing 
way: 

" Friend ! you are the friend of every one, you 
darling! What should we all do without you, I 
wonder P '' 

" Badly/' said Mrs. Hamley, and sighed. 

For the moment she was, to her own mind, a kind 
of Mary-mother-martyr, bearing on her hands the 
sorrows and incapacities of the whole neighbour- 
hood. 

^'Dora, I did not hear Dr. Fletcher ask to be 
introduced to me— on the contrary, he asked straight 
out who I was; and I did not hear him say I was 
like Aunt Hamley/' said Patricia in a tone of sur- 
prise, when Aunt Hamley had Icft them alone again. 

She had advanced so far in worldly knowledge 
as to keep these interrogations for her tSte-ä-t^tes 
with Dora— of itself something. 
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" Nor did I," answered Dora coolly. 
" Oh, Dora ! " 

" Oh, Dora ! and what then, you dear little prüde P 
Nöw Patricia, be reasonable," said Dora, changing 
from banter to eamestness. " Have some common- 
sense, child, or you will make your lifo here simply 
intolerable ! What possible härm was there in 
saying what I did to Mrs. Hamley? She would 
have gone on scolding tili now, making herseK and 
every one eise ill and miserable, unless I had tumed 
her thoughts by my master-stroke. To say that the 
stupid old man thought you like her, pleased her ; 
of course she understood the compliment; and I 
dare say you are like what she was, for she must 
have been very beautiful in her time " — ^that scored 
one for Patricia in her own mind ; but Patricia was 
too stupid to see the compliment implied — " and to 
say that he asked to be introduced to you took the 
load off my head. He wanted it if he did not ask 
for it, so what härm did I do ?" 

"What is not the truth is always härm,'* said 
Patricia. 

" Bah, my dear ! you will have to unleam that 
nonsense before you have done with Abbey Holme, 
that is all I can teil you! We have to get 
through the world in the best way we can ; and 
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if a white lie that hurts no one helps us to keep 
peace and avoid pain, it is lawful/' said Dora^ with 
a daali of scom. 

'^ Noy Dora, it is not/' replied Patricia eamestlj« 

'* Don't be silly," ehe answered« " If you had 
been brought up between Mr. and Mrs. Hamley as 
I have been, you would have leamt tbe same lessons 
that I have. I would teil any story in the world, 
perjure myself anyhow, to prevent scolding and 
quarrelling; and bo you would have done, and so 
you will do before you are many months older !" 

^' Never, Dora I Bather than condescend to a life 
of faUehood I would leave, no matter what I did ! '' 
cried Patricia. " I would beg my bread first." 

^' And I like mine baked for me, with plenty of 
butter/' laughed Dora. Then suddenly changing 
her Yoice she said, rather loudly, ^' I like home-made 
bread — don't you P" She had heard Mrs. Hamley's 
footsteps in the hall, and knew that they would 
linger just a moment by the door before she opened 
it; and they had home-made bread at Abbey Holme. 

Nothing further happened tili the day of the Crag- 
foot dinner, beyond the troubles between Patricia and 
her aunt which would break out in spite of Dora's 
care. For, as if to make up for her loose morality 
by personal kindness, she had constituted herseif 
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Patricia's guardian angel at all points. She liad 
patience with her inept fingers and tried in vain to 
teach her tatting ; she worked her a point-lace but- 
terfly for her hair, with the Venetian stitches put in 
in black ; she made her head ache by dressing her 
hair in a responsible-looking chignon; laboured over 
b^zique, in which the former steerswoman of the Mer- 
maid was simply hopeless ; defended her against 
herseK ; and somehow bronght out her most glaring 
miBdemeanours against the Hamley laws as shining 
virtues of intention, or, at the worst, the venial mis- 
takes of ignorance ; she wound herseif more and 
more round the girl's heart — ^that heart which only 
asked leave to love! — tili Patricia fairly worshipped 
her, and would have gladly died to have saved her 
an hour's pain ; she became more and more the 
peace-maker of the house, faultless in tact, in temper, 
in kindness, in quickness, faulty only in sincerity 
and truth. On the whole, the last fortnight had 
been a happy one. Dora had been delightful, equal 
to every emergency, at the head of every occasion. 
Patricia, guided by her, was beginning to under- 
stand the yirtue of leaving things alone, and spe- 
cially the necessity of leaving her aunt alone when 
she had a headache. Mrs. Hamley, being less irri- 
tated, had been less irritable than usual ; and tf]^. 
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Hamley, too, liad helped to keep her in good case 
bj bis bkndest and most flattering attention^. 

For bis own part be bad been radiant ; deeker, 
more sbining, more abundantly pro^rous tban 
evor. He bad onee or twice even spoken genially 
to Patricia, and be bad not spoken so mucb, before 
folk, to Dora. It was all tbat dinner-party in pros- 
pect at Cragfootl Life bad narrowed itself yery 
mucb in tbat monotonous bouse wben an ordinarjr 
dinnor-party, balf-a-mile off, was an erent to be 
cbronicled by cbanged tempers and bigber spirits. 
It migbt be so to Dora well enougb. Sbe was young ; 
Sydney Lowe was bandsome, and a note bad passed 
between tbem. But wby sbould Mr. Hamley be so 
pleasuntly moved P His cbains must be beavy if, to 
bave four bours away from tbe Lady and alone witb 
dear Dora, was a cbance for so mucb inner rejoicing. 
However, so it was; and to tbe good of Colonel 
Lowe's accomit must be carriod tbe fortnigbt's spell 
of comparative brigbtness tbat bad mied tbe bouso- 
bold of Abbey Holme. His account did not alway« 
sbow so mucb to tbe good ; nor good, indeed, of auy 
kind in tbe home tbat owned bim as its master, and 
wbere poor, firigbtened, nenrous and catarrbal Mrs. 
Lowe called bim busband. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



CANIS IN FBiESEFI. 



Tl/TRS. LOWE had not ceaÄcd for a füll fortnight 
daily to express lier astonishment at her hus^ 
band's sudden proposal, first to have a dinner-party 
at all when they did not owe one and when money 
was so difficnlt to be got out of the Colonel^ and 
tben to ask tbe Hamleys wbom be so mucb disliked. 
Wby sbould he have asked them of all people in the 
World when, &om the first, he had opposed the rieh 
brewer's reception as an eqnal among them, had 
been the last to ask him, and had never called 
Mrs. Hamley anything since her marriage but '^ old 
hag," "mercenary jade/' and the like? He himself 
had married Lady Anne Graham's daughter for 
money ; but let that pass. Few of us carry pocket- 
mirrors in our conscience; and Colonel Lowe was 
not one of the few. What he might haye done 
counted for so much ; but what Mrs. Hamley had 
done was a different matter. 
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Sydney was even more astoniahed than his mother 
at thig proposed dinner-party. Crafly, therefore 
suspicious, and clear-sighted as a rule, tliis time he 
was off the track. Hope so natural to the young, 
bis belief in bis power over bis fatber, and tbe 
passion of bis love, all belped to confuse bim. For 
be did love Dora in bis own way ; and if bis own 
way was but a poor kind of tbing, still it was the 
best be knew. He scarcely knew bow to take tbis 
proposed dinner. Was it a trap or a chance? 
inimical or providential P Did bis fSeither sospect 
sometbing, and so resolve to see on wbat terms the 
young people stood togetber, for their future dis- 
comfiture ?— or bad he by a generous impulse wished 
to give them a cbancei and bimself tbe opportimity 
of measuring Dora Dmmmond's fitness to become 
tbe future Mrs. Lowe of Oragfoot ? 

Sydney passed a good deal of bis time debating 
tbese altematives ; and, as if by mutual consent, 
the Hamlev name bad not once been mentioned 
between bimself and bis &tber since tbat little ten- 
tative brusb of tbeirs over the wine and walnuts. His 
mother, bowever, many times bemoaned her hard 
fate to bim in having to receive Mr. Hamley at 
all, and specially at an unnecessary dinner; and 
he bad condoled with her sympathetically, and con- 
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fessed it was an infliction, but it would be all over 
this day month and be forgotten as if it bad never 
been, and ehe was not to bother herseK, everything 
would go right ; witb other of the consolatory 
Speeches be sometimes employed in tbose rare 
moments wben be played at being an affectionat« 
son to bis matemal parent. But, as sbe remembered 
afterwards, be bad ever said sometbing kind of tbe 
Abbey Holme family. Even wbile be agreed witb 
ber tbat Mr. Hamley was a wretcb for wbom bang- 
ing would be too good, be bad managed to make 
bis abuse yague and bis encomiums precise. Sbe 
bad not noticed it at tbe time, being so mucb taken 
up witb ber disbes and ber cbills, tbe entr^es 
sbe could not get, and ber etemal cold tbat 
would not go ; but sbe remembered it in tbe 
days wben tbe past was read by tbe ligbt of tbe 
future. 

Wben tbe day arrived, and tbey were settling 
tbe Order of precedence and tbe necessary arrange- 
menl^ of pairing off, &c., Colonel Lowe, smiling 
pleasantly to bis son, said, ''And you sball bave 
tbe pretty beiress, Syd ! For I suppose sbe will 
be tbe old ruffian's beiress P '' 

''I sbould tbink no doubt of tbat,'' answered 
Sydney briskly. 
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"And I dare say he will cut up well when 
the devil claims his own P '' continued the Colonel, 
who used more bad language tban any other man 
in Milltown. If he was minded to do his son a 
kindness too, he was also minded that some of the 
worth of it sbould be taken out in annoyance. 

''It looks like it. I do not suppose there is 
anything flashy about hk means/' Sydney answered 
innocently. 

" * It looks like it ! ' You don't know what he is 
worth P You mean to say, Syd my boy, that you 
do not know more of your Abbey Holme friends than 
'suppose/ and 'looks likeP'" eried the Colonel 
with aggravating astonishment. 

" I P no I Why sbould I inquire into Mr. 
Hamley's affairs P '' said Sydney, shifting uneasily 
under bis fSäther's eycs. 

" Well I that is being disinterested and con- 
fiding, and all the other Arcadian virtuos in a 
heap I '^ eried the Colonel with a long breath some- 
thing between a whistle and an ejaculation. 

Sydney flushod and tossed back bis hair, but 
he did not take up the glove. 

" This new girl may come in for her share," put 
in Mrs. Lowe foUowing the main text, but in happy 
ignorance of all that was to be read between the 
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lines. '' She is a Kemball ; and the Kembaüs are a 
good family." 

"That shows how capable you are of giving an 
opinion on such matters/' sneered the Colonel. 
" How can you talk such nonsense, Matilda ? The 
old shoeblack holds the money, and you may be 
very sure he will not slice his estate to make 
his wife's niece equal with his own. He will go 
in for founding a family, and making little Miss 
Twoshoes his heiress, with the proviso to keep the 
illustriousname of Hamley for all future generations. 
These fellows of mud and money always do go in for 
founding a family, poor misguided wretches ! '* 

Still Sydney did not answer. That discretion 
which is the better part of valour was in the 
ascendant to-day,.and Sydney would have bome 
much rather than have given his father an excuse 
for a quarrel. The Colonel knew this, and pricked 
him with his verbal assegais accordingly. 

"It is lucky for her that little Twoshoes is 
tolerably well-looking/' he went on to say. " She 
is not bad style, all things considered." Sydney 
shot a glance at the handsome, contemptuous face, 
that meant a remembrancer, but failed ; and the 
Colonel went on in the same offensive tone. " If 
she had been a healthy young woman, with the 
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good tough brown hide and milknuud's paws of 
her dogree, she would hayo lowered her chances by 
aa many points as she would have gained in whole- 
someness. Being scroMoua, she has therefore the 
superficial refinement of the scroMous — a high price 
to pajr." 

" ScroMous 1 how can you say such a thing ! " 
flamed Sydney^ caught on a tender point. '' Her 
health is perfecta and her blood is as pure as my own/' 

Colonel Lowe's eyes twinkled, and he smiled 
beneath his moustache. '' Hit I " he said to him- 
seif ; then aloud, ^^ Bah ! those pink and white, 
blue-eyed, golden-headed things are always scro- 
fulous, and Miss Drummond cannot escape the 
ineyitable. She is paying the penalty of a half- 
starved ancestryi and the vitiated air of centuries 
of hovels, while you, dear boy, have always been a 
gentleman when you were your great-grandfather, 
and his great-grandfather to boot. The flesh-and- 
blood theory is all very well for hustings clap- 
trap, but don't talk to me of your natural equality 
and one man being as good as another, or any 
of your cursed radical rubbish; a gentleman's a 
gentleman, and a snob's a snob, and God Almighty 
himself can't make them different ! " 

^' Do not lose your temper with me, dad. I am 
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not a radical, nor am I going in for the flesh-and- 
blood tlieory," said Sydney; while Mrs. Lowe re- 
monstrated humbly in a horrified whisper, " Colonel ! 
before the boy, too ! *' 

**No, I don't say you are. Egad, you'd be no 
son of mine if you did ! '' said the Colonel. " But 
it vexes me to hear you couple yourself any how 
with such a beggar's brood as that Abbey Holme 
man's ! A ruffian I have switched in the streets, 
as many times as there are days in the year, and 
now he is dining like an equal at my own table^ 
and I hear my son say * we/ as if speaking of one of 
his own blood ! It galls me, Syd, though he does 
happen to have a pot of money, and could buy us 
Lowes from garret to basement ; and though she 
is a pretty girl, she is not one for you to look at. 
A Lowe should have more pride 1 *' 

" Bother pride when a pretty girl is concemed ! '* 
said Sydney with a foreed laugh. "A Lowe has 
always had tolerably keen eyes for that! — and I 
never heard of one among us who asked whether 
the petticoat was silk or stuff that covered a clean 
pair of ankles V* 

" My boy ! " said Mrs. Lowe, tears starting into 
her poor pale eyes. 

She would have been in her right place as a 
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placid old maid given to small economies and 
smaller charities; or as a by no means broken- 
hearted widow with a quiet girl who woidd have 
taken all the housekeeping trouble off her hands, 
and giveiL her no anxiety about her morals or 
manners ; but as the wife of one genüemanlike rou6 
and the mother of another, her lot was exceptionally 
hard. SmaU wonder at her persistent vilification of 
the marriage state^ and the morbid horror ehe 
always expressed at the responsibility of giving lifo I 

"Beg pardon^ mater, if I have offended you/* 
Said Sydney, following up his cue of filial amiability. 
" I ought to have remembered that you were there. 
Be a better boy for the future ; and now 111 go and 
puff out my iniquities in a weed." 

On which he beat a retreat, and drew himself 
rather hastily out of fire. 

" You are a clever dog, but you donH blind me, 
Master Syd, nor get over me either, if I can find 
a way out of this cursed hole on any other side ! ** 
Said his father under his breath, by way of parting 
shot. ** Now, Matilda *' — ^viciously — " I advise you 
to go and put yourself under the hands of that old 
fumbler of yours. She takes an hour to make you 
the most of a scarecrow of any woman in Milltown 
and you have not much more before you," 
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"You do say the most disagreeable tliings, 
Oolonel ! '' cried poor Mrs. Lowe, hurrying aim- 
lessly about the room. 

Her husband's sarcasms acted on her nervous 
System Uke wind on a heap of chaff, and her thouglits, 
never remarkable for cleamess nor precision, became 
utterly chaotic when he took it into his head to 
gibe and taunt ; which was the reason why he 
did so. 

Having thus set his son's blood on fire and 
tumed his wife's brains upside down, Colonel Lowe 
went off on his own side to the library, where he 
took a sheet of paper and read over an elaborate 
calculation between a long row of figures on the 
one side, and a very small item, taken from his 
banker's book, on the other. It was evidently an 
unpleasant process, for he frowned over it heavily, 
bit his cleanly-trimmed, filbert-shaped nails as if 
to gain inspiration, and several times he swore. 
That was an accomplishment in which the gallant 
Colonel, whose pride was in his inherited gentlehood, 
was notoriously proficient. 

" Money I must have ; bnt that cursed mud ! " 
he Said, evidently with no kind of misgiving that the 
mud itself might have other views of direction; 
evidently with but the one difficulty, that of stooping 
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his proud head with a good grace and picking up 
the riches lying at his feet. 

This was not exactly the estimate in which 
Mr. Hamloy held liis fair young cousin, nor the 
future for which he had secretly destined her ; not 
ezactly the estimate in which she held herseif as she 
stood before the pier glass in her room, radiant in 
the white silk and pearl omaments with which she 
hoped to charm Sydney Lowe's father and mother, 
and win their hearts to favour. 

Evidently the task these young people had sei 
before themselves was of supreme difficulty. On 
the one hand stood the pride of the gentleman, on 
the other, the pride of money ; and neither seemed 
likely to give way. Colonel Lowe thought no girl 
too good for Syd; Mr. Hamley thought no man 
good enough for Dora. Colonel Lowe had decided 
that his son should redeem the tottering fortunes of 
his house; Mr. Hamley had determined that his 
Cousin should marry no one whose alliance was not 
of so splendid a kind as to compensate him for her 
loss. Each held the other infinitely beneath him ; 
and when birth said "mud/' money answered 
" beggary." 

If there had been only the Colonel to soften^ 
things might have had a better outlook. Needs 
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must when the day of need comes ; but what was 
the influence that could move Mr. Hamley P Dora 
knew of none. Wherefore it was, that beKeving the 
Lowe finances to be as flourishing as they looked, 
and imagining that the Coloners consent was 
the only thing to make the affair a brilliant 
success, caring nothing for Mr. Hamley though 
much for what she got out of Abbey Holme, she had 
done — ^what she had done. Had she known that 
Cragfoot was mortgaged from kitchen to garret; 
that Sydney had not sixpence because his father 
had not a Shilling ; and that her dower was part of 
the speculation, even with her lover — well, matters 
would have been different, that is all ! 

There was nothing very noticeable about the 
dinner-party. It was much like any other where 
the host does not hold his guests as first-class, and 
therefore permits himself to be condescending to some 
and unduly familiär to others. For even gentlemen 
allow themselves these pranks sometimes. ]^ot the 
best kind, granted ; but the gentlemen whose con- 
secration has come from circimistance only, not by 
nature; men, may be the sons of a long line of 
well-endowed, who have places, and that shadowy 
substance called a stake; men who have been at 
public schools, with Oxford or Sandhurst to follow ; 
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who know how to come into a room witli grace 
and to meet a social difficulty with tact ; who 
speak with a ptire pronunciation and accurate 
grammar; read French and the classicSy Balzac, 
Horace, and the like, with ease ; who ride well to 
hoiinds ; shoot right and left flying ; play biUiards, 
and fence, and do all that gentlemen should do ; 
but men whose inordinate pride of race, pride 
of caste, and pride of person, have stifled the 
real hnmanity in them, and who in idealizing 
Belfishness have degraded nobleness. These are the 
men who, because they are Gentlemen of England, 
think themselves patented kings of all other races 
and all lower conditions. Kings P If tyranny to 
the weak, insolence to the inferior, contempt for all 
differences, if this constitutes kingship, then was 
Colonel Lowe of Cragfoot a royal man — of a kind. 
Consequently a dinner-party which consisted of a 
rieh parvenu and his plebeian, if pretty, relation; the* 
rector, respectable and a gentleman, but possessing 
only a scantling of brains aecording to the estimate 
of a clever reprobate whose predilections were for 
" life ; '' the medical man who, as a " professional," 
was of small account ; two commonplace mediocri- 
ties like the Collinsons; and two queer, enthusiastic 
radicals, free-thinkers, woman's rights people, and 
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who knows what abstirdities besides, like Dr. 
Fletcher and his sister, was not a dinner-party for 
whicli he put on liis best breeding nor brought out 
liis best wine. 

Nobody, bowever, cared much about the Colonel,^ 
nor bis nicer sbades of manner. Coimtry Mends haye 
that kind of indifference for each other whicb is 
bom of perfect familiarity ; and if a man is known 
to have a "nasty way with him'* on occasions, 
when those occasions arise and bis peculiarity is 
made evident, nothing more is said than that he 
"showed himself off/' or "his fit was on him," 
or " he was nastier than usual last evening/' Of 
the two from Abbey Hohne, Dora was happy 
becanse she looked pretty and knew that she 
shone out like a star in the midst of the faded 
eiders, not excepting even Miss Fletcher, noble of 
look and of true queenliness of bearing as she was 
— ^but then she was past forty, and did not know 
how to dress ; and Mr. Hamley was happy beeause 
Dora was there and Mrs. Hamley was not. The 
Borrodailes were glad to spend an evening out of 
their own house. They were of the jovial order of 
parsonhood in a mitigated way, and thought lifo was 
given as much for enjoyment as for work; and 
Dr. Fletcher and his sister took their part patiently 
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in what they considered a personal sacrifice to tlie 
Claims of a long acquaintance, and which had pro- 
mised more pleasure than it had Mfilled in tlie dis- 
appointed expectation of meeting Eeginald Kemball'8 
daughter. 

Only the ColoneVs own family understood the nm 
of the nndercurrent of which the Company at large 
saw nothing but the surface. They knew that 
his hnmour was insolent in its very jocidarity, 
and that the more familiär his manner the more 
contemptuous his feeling. And the knowledge was 
enough to make Mrs. Lowe' 6 naturally cold and 
nervous manners more than usually nncomfortable^ 
giving her the appearance of being personally 
offended with all her guests save Mr. Borrodaile, 
to whom she addressed herseif almost exclusively be- 
eause he was long-winded and perorated, and liked 
to talk better than to listen. As for Sydney, knowing 
that every word and look was watched, he became 
so much on his guard towards Dora that he piqued 
her for a moment into evident displeasure. And this 
betrayed a greater amonnt of intimacy than even the 
dimples and the blush which broke out suddenly over 
her &ce when the young man took her band under 
the table, and sqneezed it with more fervour than 
«Mr. Hamley woold haye quite liked, had he known. 
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All of wMch the Golonel saw and noted, and made 
his future game thereon. 

After the ladies liad retired and the gentlemen 
liad drawn close, Colonel Lowe, who had been 
taking his wine freely, tuming to Mr. Hamley who 
had been taking his freely too, said with a laugh 
that might have meant anything, from honest 
admiration to the profoundest insolence : 

*'That girl of yours grows prettier every day, 
Hamley." 

Mr. Hamley's eyes glistened. He threw back one 
lappel of his coat, and smiled the proprietor's smile 
of proud humility which deprecates while it aeeepts. 

" She's well enough ; she'd pass in a crowd/* he 
said, waving his large hand with its big diamond 
flashing in the light ; " but she's better than pretty, 
Colonel — she's good." 

" Good r* echoed Colonel Lowe; "who cares about 
women being good P All we want is, that they shoold 
be pretty and love us when we ask them. No woman 
is good who is worth her salt — such salt as it is ! " 

" I must beg to diflfer with you," said Mr. Hamley 
sententiously. " I think ladies should be very good 
to enable them to encoimter their little temptations 
and bear their little crosses ; ladies, when they are 
weak, do a great deal of harin.^' 
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" There I meet you/' said Oolonel Lowe with a 
laugh : '' women, whon they are weak and brainlesSy 
are, I grant you, the deuce and all ; but yonr niece 
is not that, I take it/' 

*' She ifl not my niece ; Miss Drummond is onlj 
my Cousin/' said Mr. Hamley. ''I cannot think 
why you should all say she is my niece ! From the 
commcncemcnt it has always been your niece bare, 
and your niece there, confound it ! in spite of all I 
could say to the contrary." 

" So P — your cousin is she P Mrs. Ilamlcy is tmst- 
fül" said the Colonel drily. 

** Miss Drummond is as yaluable to Mrs. Hamley 
as to myself ; she is Mrs. Hamley 's right band and 
mine too/' said Mr. Hamley in a distinct Toica 
''Mrs. Hamley enjoys but poor health, as perbaps 
you know, and Miss Drummond is quite the angel 
of the house ; if I may say so without ofience to 
Mr. Borrodaile." 

"Ah! that is very nice/' said Colonel Lowe. 
" Quite the right sort of thing for an adopted 
daughter." 

Mr. Hamley frowned; but he drank a glass of 
wine, and thorefore made no answer. 

"Still/' continued the Colonel in a meditative 
kind of way, "the more Yaluable she is to you 
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now, tlie inore you will miss her when ehe leaves 
you.» 

"I was not aware that Miss Drummond enter- 
tained the intention of leaving us/' said Mr. Hamley 
stiffly. 

"No ? Why, you cannot expect to keep a pretty 
creature like that always by her motlier's side, can 
you ? " laughed Colonel Lowe. " You will be losing 
her some day, when Prince Prettyman makes bis 
appearance." 

Mr. Hamley's face flusbed ; Sydney's turned pale. 

"I don't know anything about Prince Pretty- 
man," be said ; "but what I do know is, tbat I bave 
never yet laid eyes on tbe man I would cboose to 
give her to. Fact is, I care notbing about her 
marrying. Sbe has no call to marry wbile Abbey 
Holme bas a roof to its rooms and a fire in its 
kiteben. Wbo would be as good to ber as we are ? 
wbo would treat ber as so mucb tbe lady? Sbe 
is bappier now tban sbe would be elsewbere, and 
tbere's time enougb before ber." He spoke wamüy, 
wiping bis upper lip more tban once; and tbe 
Colonel looked at bim curiously, as if trying to read 
tbe man's inner tbougbt. 

" Yes, tbat' 8 all very well as a matter of senti- 
ment^ I dare say," be said ; " but you surely don't 
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intend to prevent her marrying if a suitable occasion 
offered P — a gentlcman of good blood, say ^* 

" Good blood ! — good fiddlestick« ! ** intermpted 
Mr. Hamley coarsely. " Good blood makcs as bad s 
Job of life as bad blood does, and sometimes a pre- 
cious sight worse. I would refuse the bigbest lord 
in the land if I did not think him good enoagh 
for her.'* 

"I should have thonght a lord, not qnite the 
highcBt in the land, might have been considered 
Miss Drummond's eqnal/' said Colonel Lowe 
smoothly. 

" Look here, Colonel, I'm a self-made man, I am/' 
said Mr. Hamley, moving bis chair sideways to the 
table and thrusting out bis legs ; '' and I'm used 
to price things by value and not by name. Lord 
or no lord, I know Miss Drunmiond's figure, and I 
teil you hell have to weigh pretty heavy who'd 
come up to it and get my yes.'' 

" But if you did like the man and the match ? *' 
pressed the Colonel. '' Tou would then, I suppose, 
make the running smooth for the young people ? — 
you would not send her to her hiwband empty- 
handed?'' 

Mr. Hamley took it all in at a glance. He sat 
upright in bis chair, planted bis feet firmly, flung 
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back both lappels tliis time, and looked at Colonel 
Lowe steadily, witb anotber steady look at Sydney ; 
handsome faces both of them, each in its own way, 
but both bad — the one reckless and the otber sbiftv. 
Then be said in a slow, ponderous voice, as if he was 
giving judgment on the bench ; " I desire it should 
be distinctly iinderstood — distinctly understood — 
that I would not give Miss Drummond a brass 
farthing if she married. What I shall do for her if 
she remains single, and continues to act as she has 
done towards Mrs. Hamley and myself, is another 
matter. But the man who wants to be her husband 
will have to wait for my death if he wants to step 
into my shoes ; and then I don't say they'll fit. Not 
during my life will he touch my money, married or 
Single." 

" That's explicit/' said Colonel Lowe with a sneer. 

" Yes, that's expHcit if you choose to call it so/' 
echoed Mr. Hamley. " I'll have no fortnne-hunters 
nibbling around me, Colonel ; you may take your 
oath of that." 

He said this in such a loud voice that it broke into 
the conversation which Dr. Wickham was holding 
with Henry Fletcher respecting one James Garth, a 
yeoman in difficulties whose land Mr. Hamley was 
wanting. 
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** Who talks of fortune-himters P " said Dr. 
Fletcher lazily. " Are there anjr in Milltown ? '* 

** Perbapfl you are one yourself^ and can answer 
your own question," said Colonel Lowe. "Who 
knows P you may be Hamley's standing b^te noire, 
Fletchor. Wo all know you admire Miss Drum- 
mond." 

"She is very pretty, and one likes tbe yonng 
creatures one has seen grow up," said Dr. Fletcher. 

" Now, Fletcher, for heaven's sake donH you 
interfcre ! I hate to hear tbe ladies of one's own 
neighbourhood discussed in public as if they were so 
many servant-girls," cried Sydney fiercely. " It is 
such vilely bad form, I cannot understand how any 
gentleman can allow it ! *' 

" I agree with you. It is bad taste, and not my 
way generally,'' answered Dr. Fletcher in the 
manner of an apology. 

" I am much indebted to Mr. Sydney Lowe for his 
consideration," sneered Mr. Hamley. ''But some 
affiiirs are best discussed in public when the timo is 
ripe, that there may be no doubt remaining in the 
neighbourhood. And that Miss Drummond will 
have no fortune if she marries during Mrs. Ilamley's 
life-time, with Mrs. Ilamley needing of her daily, 
cannot be known too far and wide.^' 
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" Let US trust that tlie fowls of the air, not to say 
the beasts of the field^ will carry the Beeret to all 
whom it may concem. Fletclier, Wiokliam, both 
of you — do you hear P — you are not to make 
love to Miss Drummond. She is la fee d^fendue 
of Abbey Holme, and Mr. Hamley's motte is ' Canis 
in praesepi/ " 

Colonel Lowe said this in a loud voice, with per- 
fect breeding as to accent, inflectionj gesture ; but 
bis smüe and bis eyes were not pleasant to look at, 
.na D^Wickk.., beding M,Ld,^i..B.l,. 
wbisper to Henry Fletcber, *' Mephistopbeles, by 
Jove ! " 

Sydney was white with rage. He looked first at 
bis father and then at Mr. Hamley, and seemed 
only with the strengest effort to prevent an out- 
burst. No higher motive of restraint than " at hi» 
own table " prevented bim. Still, we may be thank- 
ful for any curbs at mad moments ; and that Sydney 
Lowe was prevented from striking bis father and 
flying at the throat of bis guest by a mere considera- 
tion of conventional politeness was so much to the 
good of general morality. When we cannot have 
gold we must be content with brass; and paste 
answers the same purpose as diamonds, except for 
analysis. 
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" I don^t know what you mean with your foreign 
tongues/' Said the rieh brewer, tossing off lii« 
wine and smacking bis lips after it. ^'I neyer 
bad mucb scbooling in my days; and all I know 
about mottoes ia tbat, wben I married Mrs« 
Hamley and set up my carriage and a livery, 
I took for mine ' Victrix fortunae sapientia/ wldcb 
tbey teil me means 'Wiedom conquers fortune/ 
And so I say, and so " — ^witb a roll of aggressiTe 
self-satisfaction in bis voice and manner — " I baye 
always found it." 

" It is a motto tbat bolds good for two/' said 
Sydney insolently. 

"No doubty no doubt," retumed Mr. Hamley, 
sticking bis tbumb into bis arm-bole as was bis 
favourite gesture, and playing noisily witb liis 
fingers on bis cbest, wbile witb bis elbow on tbe 
table and leaning back in bis cbair be belped bim- 
seif again to wine. *' But wben you can catcb a 
weasel asleep, Mr. Sydney, you bave done tbe 
trick — ^beyP Wben Gh-eeks meet tben comes tbe 
tug of war. Doesn't somebody say tbat ? I believe 
it's in a book." 

"Very true," said Colonel Lowe gravely: "but 
we are not Greeks at Milltown," witb a sly look to 
bis son. "Gentlemen" — ^looking round tbe table 
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— " you seem to be taking no wine. No ! Bhall we 
then join the ladies ? " 

"And apologise to Miss Drummond for having 
committed the unpardonable offence bf making her 
tbe subject of our discussions," said Sydney witb ^ 
dark look. 

" Right," echoed Dr. Fletcher. 

" Save your breatb to cool yonr porridge, gentle-» 
men," said Mr. Hamley with undisguised inso-» 
lence. "Miss Drummond has need of no man's 
protection where / am ! " 

" You sbould have fulfilled your fimctions better 
just now/' sneered Sydney ; and Mr. Hamley, not 
to be outdone, tumed bis bead just as be was leaving 
tbe room, and said, " Pass tbat on to the Colonel,'* 
as be swaggered tbrougb tbe ball. 

In tbe drawing-room, because be was a little 
flusbed witb wine and a great deal excited by 
wratb, Sydney paid Dora tbe most marked atten- 
tion, and seemed disposed to set everytbing at 
defiance — ^bis fatber, Mr. Hamley, tbe opinion of 
. tbe World, and possibilities. It was by no meajis 
bis best poHcy ; but be was too angry to be 
politic. Besides, be bad by nature a large sbare 
of tbat kind of feminine unreasonableness wbicb 
cares more for tbe indulgence of its.momentary 
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spite than the furilierance of its yiews by self- 
control ; and if he could strike to-day lie did 
not look forward to being Struck in retom to- 
morrow. And because Colonel Lowe, too, was 
giyen up for the time to one of bis haiinting 
demons, and because he wanted to annoy Mr. 
Hamley and to punisb bim for bis insolence in 
daring to bold bis own against a gentleman's desire, 
he paid Dora as much attention in bis way as did 
bis son ; and botb togetber bewildered and some- 
wbat disturbed that young lady, thougb tbey 
enchanted her too. Or ratbor, tbey would have 
enchanted her bad she been left; in peace. But 
Mr. Hamley bad no intention of leaving her 
in peace. He drew a chair close to bers, and 
no stratagems nor inducements could tempt him 
to leave it. He mounted guard over her by bis 
looks ; a black and savage guard ; and thougb 
he took no active bostile part against the compli- 
ments and pretty speeches which Sydney and 
bis fatber showered like fireworks over her, yet 
he let them see plainly enougb that tbey were 
not to bis liking, and made her imderstand that 
wbat she accepted now she would have to pay for 
afterwards. 

He spoke to her bimself frequently, interrupting 
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the two men rudelyi with a fierce and familiär 
manner of ownership tliat nearly maddened Sydney 
— a manner^ too, strangely at variance witli the 
artificial and lombering formalities of his usnal 
Company liabits. 

Dora, who had not the mot d'^nigme, was at aloss 
to understand its true meaning. She did her best 
to steer clear with her usual clever temporizing ; but 
she failed. For every smile and blush and pretty 
acceptance of gaUant words fipom father or son, 
Mr. Hamley spoke to her savagely ; for every depre- 
cating look to him and sweet-voiced endeavour 
to join him into the talk, Colonel Lowe laughed 
disagreeably, or Sydney pressed her foot beneath 
the chair with a savage pressure which it was 
wonderfiil Mr. Hamley did not see. Still, all this 
turmoil excited her vanity, and pleased it. To 
see herseif the battle-groimd, as it were, of these 
three men, was charming to her ; and she feit qnite 
like a little Queen of Beauty sitting on the dais 
and watching the tilters in the field below. She 
had never come out so prominently before ; ' and the 
other ladies of the party looked on, and either 
wondered what it betokened, or resented the fiiss 
being made with her, according to their own 
pretensions and private moods. As for poor Mrs. 
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Lowe, the whole thing was a mystery from 
beginning to end ; and she had but one intelligible 
tbought connected witb it, that the Golonel was 
jnore tban ordinarily disagreeable, and that ebe 
wished he would not lead S jd into mischief. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



PAYING THE BILL. 



A T last the evening whicli seemed interminable 
to more than one, for the dinner had not been 
a success, came to an end, and the gnests melted 
away as they do, whether they melt by degrees or 
•with a rush. "Sic transit'^ was Dora's plaintive 
sentiment as sbe wrapped herseif in her ermines, 
and managed to make herseif look eyen prettier 
than eyer, though she put her nnspoken lament into 
more homeLy language. Now, too, that the excite- 
ment was oyer, she was beginning to fear the 
consequences. It was the bad quarter of an hour 
when the biU was to be presented. To be sure, Mr. 
Hamley had always been good and kind to her^ but 
that was because she had always been meek and 
obedient to him. She was a wise little girl in her 
generation^ and knew that more than half the loye 
giyen to us is because we please, not because we are 
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wortliy. And she was perfectly aware of the fect 
tbat her tenure at Abbej Holme, even now at this 
day, dependod solcly on the amount of use and 
pleasnro of which she could be to her employers. 
For were they not her employers P she used to aak 
herseif with cynical disdain of the sham she made 
it her life's business to practise. There were times 
when even she, Dora Dnunmond, took the truth in 
her hand and confesscd it. 

She knew now the task lying before her: and 
thrusting back into her heart all her gratified pride, 
and all the sweeter hope which this stränge evening 
had roused in her, bent to her yoke with the easj 
grace habitual to her, and prepared to quench the 
fire and still the storm. 

For her initial apology she looked up into her 
cousin's &ce and smiled tenderly as if innocent of 
all offence, so soon as they were shut up in the 
carriage alone. Ile met her flattering little look 
with a close mouth and hard eyes. He was grim 
and angry. 

"I hope you enjoyed your evoningP'* he said 
abruptly, after they had been silent for some 
time. 

" Yos, I did,'^ she answered ploasantly. " Did 
youP^' 
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^'Notat all/^- He 9poke with savBge decision. 
" I never enjoyed inyself less/' 

^'I am so sorry, dear!" said Dora sympathetir 
cally* She seldom called Mr^ Hamley dear, and 
only when they were alone. Sh^ had her reasons 
for keeping on distant personal terms with him, and 
it was a sign that she had to put out all her strength 
when her address became affectionate. 

" Humph ! you did not look like being sorry for 
anything, I think,^' said Mr. Hamley frowning. 

^*I did not oee you were uncomfortable, eise J 
should have been very unhappy/^ she answered. 

" No ! you saw nothing but that puppy young 
Lowe, and his beast of a father/' thundered Mr. 
Hamley. "Because they made a fuss with you I 
suppose you got your head tumed. But donH 
mistake them or me^ Dora. I told them down- 
stairs, as piain as a pikestaff, that I would not give 
you a brass farthing if you.married— not a brass 
farthing ! And so I fluug their dirty fortune- 
hunting manoeuvres down their throats, and I wisji. 
it had choked them. And I drunk their wine 
when I said it. If / harve taken you up and made 
a lady of you, that says nothing for nobody eise ; 
and by the Lord» if they oount on that, they will 
find they have reckoned without their host.'' 

VOL. I. T 
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** I donH suppose they have coimted on anythmg 
connected with poor litüe me at all/' said Dom 
quietlj, sliding her hand into hiB. '^ Tou are vezmg 
yourself for nothing, dear. No one wants to many 
me with fortune or wühout^ such a silly litÜe thing 
as I am.'' 

"And if they did, Dora, what then P Would you 
go P " he askedy his manner still savage if a shade 
lefls brutal. 

She laughed lightly. " Not unless you wanted to 
get rid of me/' she answered, looking np at him 
prettily. 

" Will you promise to wait tili then P '* said 
Mr. Hamley, seizing her arm with a hard gripe. 
"Promise me that, Dora, and I'U defy them all, 
the devil at their head ! " 

" Yes/' Dora answered, raising her eyes with that 
shy yet candid look which she knew always scored • 
honours in her fayour. 

" Then you will never go/' said Mr. Hamley in a 
softer tone. 

" I am very happy as I am/' lisped dear Dora, 
choking back her tears and pressing his hand caress- 
ingly with her little rosebud-Uke fingers, while 
saying to herseif, " Oh, how I loathe you — ^how I 
wish you were Struck dead to-night ! " when he. 
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taking up his grand manner — ^lordly, patronizing, 
condescending, yet not unkindly — ^as if afraid to 
commit himself to fiirther sontiment, answored 
majestically, " You ought to be. I have done my 
best to treat you as the lady, and if you weren't 
bappy with all I've done for you, you'd be more 
ungrateful than Td Hke to think." 

" And I am not ungrateful/^ retumed Dora. 

" I don't believe you are ; and we'll prove it 
some day to those two hounds yonder/^ said Mr. 
Hamley, as they drove up to the door, wliere he 
assisted her to dismount, as his phraseology went, 
and offering his arm, walked with her in state to 
the drawing-room. 

" How late you are ! '^ was Mrs. Hamley's 
greeting, made sourly. 

" How pretty you look, Dora ! — like Catskins in 
the fairy tale ! '^ was Patricia's. 

She and her aunt were in the dimly-lighted 
drawing-room, both silent and both weary. If the 
eyening had been long to the guests at Gragfoot, it 
had been longer to the ill-assorted inmates of Abbey 
Holme. But Patricia had done her best to make 
things go smoothly, by which of course it came 
about that she had made them all go roughly. She 
had set out by loyally trying to please her aunt; 
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which was the sure way to displease her — especially 
when slie was inclined to find her patli in life more 
than usually crooked, as it was to-night, because 
Dora and Mr. Hamley had left her to herseif and 
her niece; and Mrs. Ilamley had feit boond to 
improve the occasion, and give unpleasant if use- 
ful lessons on humility and obediencei which had 
pained the poor girl, who could not see where they 
applied to her, nor therefore why they were be- 
stowcd. So that at last, after several abortive 
efforts on Patricia's part to find the cue that could 
guide her out of the maze of mistakes in which she 
I was wandering, there had settled down betwe^i 
them a dull, sad silence, which Mrs. Hamley resented 
as an additional ofience, yet would not break on her 
own side nor allow Patricia to break on hers. 

The fact was, the mistress of Abbey Holme 
wanted to be amused in her own way and as dear 
Dora would have amused her. The woman who 
would not sufier that the best of the men and 
women she knew should hold doubts where she 
had certainties, or walk to the right when she choae 
the left, was not likely to submit to the independent 
action of a girl like Patricia ; even though that 
independent action was for her benefit. Why did 
she ask her if she would play backgammon, and 
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not wait until slie herseif had propösed it ? It was 
not her place to propose backgammon or anything 
eise. What she ought to have done was, to hold 
herseif in readiness to play if she was inyited, and 
then, when duly bidden, to bring the board from 
the what-not where it stood, set it Square on the 
little velvet table, arrange the lamp to the proper 
focus, and do all this quietly, without strewing 
sticks and straws about the room. And if she was 
snubbed for clumsiness or noise, as it was almost 
impossible she should not have been, she ought not 
to have taken any notice save by silence and in- 
creased docility. " She was such an unmanageable 
young person," Aunt Hamley had been thinking 
all the evening with cumulative bittemess ! 

No wonder, then, that she said sourly when her 
husband and Dora came in, " How late you are ! " 
her töne änd manner telling the sense of injury 
under which she was labouring. 

" Why, yes, we are late/' said Dora, looking at 
the clock on the chimney-piece, which had stopped; 
and speaking with her deprecating, soothing smile. 

" You must have been singularly well amused," 
sneered Mrs. Hamley. 

** Quito the other way, Lady, we have been parti- 
cularly badly entertained," said Mr. Hamley. 
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" You would have done better to have taken my 
advice and have stopped at home," slie replied with 
a grim laugli. It comforted her to think that they 
had been bored as well as herseif. " We have had 
the most stupid evening, Patricia and I — ^have we 
not, Patricia ? " 

" Rather/' said Patricia frankly. " We have not 
got on very well together." 

" There, I told you so," cried Mrs. Hamley with 
a look that would have made Dora quake had it 
been given to her. " You are candour itself, my 
dear ! " 

" Oh ! it is always better to teil the truth," said 
unsuspecting Patricia. 

Dora gave her one glance, and Mrs. Hamley 
another. Mr. Hamley rubbed his hands soMy and 
smiled. 

" I cannot say I am sorry for you,'' continued 
Mrs. Hamley, tuming to Dora. " You see all you 
have got for your greediness for pleasure, you two, 
is to have spent a stupid evening yourselves and to 
have given me a worse." 

" But you know you always prophesy rightly, 
dear," said Dora, sitting down by the fire and close 
to Mrs. Hamley, with the look of one who has some- 
thing to say. 
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She was longing to go up-stairs to be alone that 
she might think over it all^ and try to understand 
her Position ; but she knew what was expected of 
her, as well as she knew the terms of her holding ; 
and has it not been said that she was wise in her 
generation P 

" That's right, Dora; I am moped to death. 
Now teil me all about it/^ said Mrs. Hamley a little 
briskly. 

"She'll not have much to teil," growled Mr. 
Hamley between his teeth. 

" Well, I'll do what I can,'* Dora answered with 
her pleasant facile sweetness; and then began an 
account of the dinner, and Mrs. Lowe's cold, and 
Mrs. Borrodaile's hideous crimson gown, and Miss 
Fletcher's familiär manners to the lady's maid, and 
Dr. Fletcher's absenoe of mind, and how he had 
taken salt for sugar and mustard with his mutton, 
and Dr. Wickham's round eyes, and Mr. Collinson's 
dyed moustache, and what this one said and that 
one did ; tili the grim visages waxed smooth and 
jocund, and more than once the two wrath&l 
authorities fairly laughed. 

In the midst of it all Patricia took her candle and 
bade them abruptly good night. She was pale and 
looked distressed. She could not bear to listen to 
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Dora's ridicule. To haye just accepted liospitality, 
and then to come home and laugh at those who had 
giyen it — ^to wear one face at Oragfoot and another 
at Abbey Holme — Fatricia's honest soul rebelled at 
the hypocrisy there, the ingratitude here. And so, 
unwilling to blame and equally unwilling to be 
false to her own sense of rights she took the (as it 
seemed to her) cowardly part of flight rather than 
of protest ; and, escaping to the solitude of her own. 
roora, she gave her aunt an opportunity of being 
Shahrazäd in her tum, and of telling them of all 
that '' odd girl's '^ misdemeanours ; whereat the 
three condenmed and condoled in concert. 

Safe in the solitude of her own room, Patricia 
wearied herseif again, as so often before, with her 
one Standing difficulty — ^between the two opposing 
duties of testifying according to the truth that was 
in her, or silence in the presence of her superiors 
whom her testifying only annoyed and did not 
reform, which was she to follow P Ah ! others 
beside Patricia Kemball have ere now stood at the 
cross roads, and not known which way to take when 
virtues were divergent and duties incompatible ! If 
we could all have our infallible direction ever piain 
before us, we would all do what is right ; for it is by 
ignorance, not wilfulness, that we mostly fail ; and 
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even when we have gone into tlie deepest waters, and 
are at our worst, we have drifted into the breakers by 
mischance rather than raade intentional shipwreck. 

But this was a step as yet beyond Patricia. To 
her life was still in the stage of the absolutes, and a 
thing was right or wrong— clearly, cnidely— without 
softening shade or modifying circumstance. She knew 
nothing of those delicate little dovetails by whicb a 
vice can be fitted into the mosaic-work of virtues, and 
proved by reasoners and economists to be tbe very 
thing that was wanted; nothing of the pigeon's-neck 
quality of circumstance through which lies are made 
more beautiful than truth, and to bow the knee to 
Baal a holier deed than to confess for Israel. 

So she sat and wearied herseif, while Dora, with 
her white satin boots shining on the crimson fire- 
stool, and her white silk dress shining in the crimson 
firelight, played with her pearls, and racked her 
brains and invention. as she lounged in her prie- 
dieu down-stairs; amusing Mr. and Mrs. Hamley 
with her playful sarcasms and dramatic clevemess, 
until she brought them both from gloom to cheerful- 
ness, not to say radiance. By which she prevented 
an attack of ill-temper that would have been feit 
in the remotest recesses of the house and by the 
humblest member of the household for many days, 
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and thus contributed just so much to the generai 
stock of morality and liappiness. 

After tliis she went up-stairs, and only Alice 
Garth^ her maid, saw liow she collapsed so soon as 
the door was shut between her and the house to 
which she acted. 

'' I teil you I did right ! ^' was her defence and 
answer when Patricia expostulated with her the 
next day. ^' I did no one any härm, and I stopped 
a week's misery to everybody ; and what is that but 
good work, I should like to know ? " 

" Not good work if you hurt your own soul/* said 
Patricia. 

" Soul ! — ^hurt my own soul ! what nonsense ! " 
Dora cried scomfully. ''My opinion is, Patricia, 
that nothing is so selfish, nothing so oruel, as that 
thing you choose to call sincerity. I am sure if I 
was always thinking of my dirty little soul as you 
are of yours, I should go mad — certainly I should 
never expect to do a decently civil, not to talk of 
politic, thing again. DonH talk to me of truth and 
honesty! — I am sick of the very words. Talk 
rather of selfishness and cowardice and obstinacy ; 
confess these when you reftise to help in setting 
things straight or keeping them smooth, and then I 
will believe you." 
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" I do not think I am selfish for trying to be true 
to my own sense of right, or cowardly for refusing to 
teil falsehoods/^ said Patricia. 

But Dora said, " You are, Patricia/' so decidedly 
and so crossly that the girl gave up the point; 
shaking her head in deprecation, but keeping 
silence, not caring to justify herself afresh in Dora's 
present beUigerent mood. 

To uphold the right and to be condemned there- 
for, while those who do wrong are rewarded, was 
a sorrow and perplexity not peculiar to Patricia's 
experience. Has life ever giyen aught eise but 
condemnation to those who maintain a Standard of 
truth and inner nobleness higher than the populär 
measure in use about them P Aristides has not been 
the only man ostracised simply because he was just ; 
nor Socrates the only sage who has had to be 
effaced because he taüght a virtue greater than his 
time. Patricia in her small way was simply repeat^ 
ing the experience of such as these ; and there are 
many living Patricias at this moment leaming the 
same hard lesson by heart, and bearing the same 
heavy burdens on their hands. 

THE END OF VOL I. 
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iHuedfinnillK £ni^i<h pnUfCombimny Ihcpilbor Uk bfonnatioo of many conly 
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proETcas and cntical mquirjr, a vekome additioa to the Jibrary of an Eof lish 
genSeman J. R. PLANCHfc 
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Significations. By CHARIES Wareing BarDSLKY, M.A. SecoNS 
Edition, rerised thioughout, considerably enlaiged, and partially 
— — =--- Crown 8to, cloth extra, gj. 
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Englishman's House (The): A Practical 

D all interested in Selecting or Bmldmga Hotuc BjC. J. 

i^^^-, RiCHAKDSOK, Arcbt- 
fln} tect, Aathor of " Old 

Eugliih MoJinom,'* 
&c. Third Edition. 
Wilh nearlT 600 lUns- 
tritioni. Crown Svo, 
cloth eitia,7j.6i/. 




Faraday's Ohemical History of a 

Candle. Lecture« delivered to a Juvenile Andience. A New 
Edition, edited byW. Crookes, Eaq., F.C.S., &c. Ciown 8vo, 
cloth exlra, with sll tlie Original Illuslrations, \s. bä. 

Faraday's Various Forces of Nature. 



FATHER PROUT'S REMAINS. 

Final Reliques of Father Prout. Col- 

lected and Edited, from M55. supplied by the Family of th« Rev. 
FuiNCis Mahonby, by Blan ckard Jerrold. \I« ^eparatän, 

Finish to Life in and out of Lon- 
don ; or, The Final Adventures of Tom, Jeny, and Logic. By 
PlERCE Egan. Royal Svo, cloCh extra, trith Spitited Colonred 

Uliutration» by Cruikshank, zis. 

Flagellatlon and the Flagellants. — A 

Hiitoiy of the Rod io all Countries, from the Eartiest Period to 
the Present Time. By the Rev. W. Cooper, B.A. Third Edition, 
revited and corrected, with numerous Illustrationa. Thick ciowti 
Svo, cloth extra, gilt, \2S. ftd. 
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Pools' Paradise 

fnl Adventurre there, as seei 
Professor WoUey Cobble. 
Colonred Fictures, clodi ext 



; with the Many Wonder- 

1 in Ihe stnuige, sniprUing Peep-Sbow of 
Crown 4to, with neaily 350 veiy fannj 




BUSKIN AND OaUIESHANK. 

German Populär Stories. Collectedby 

the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor, Edited, 
with an Introduclion, by John Ruskin. With 32 lUnstiatioDs aßer 
the inimitable designi of GzoRCB Cruikshane. Both Series 
complete, Square crown 8vo, ts, örf.j gilt leaves, "ji. bd. 

"The illusirations DflhitTolumc , . . . are of quite sterKna and adnirable irl, 
in ■ dui Dnciscly parjillel in eLcviitum [o ihs cWicICT of Hat talu «hich they 
d Ihe DriDlna] etchings, aa I havc betöre said in ihe Appendix 10 mr 
Drawinp7ii.ere unriviilled in maslerfulne« of touch Knce Rembiäiidl 



7^FS\ 






WwITS'John'rÜ 



;ti a maenifyjng glajs 



Golden Treasury ofThought. The Best 

Encyclopa^ia of Quotations and Eihaut Extracis, fi-om Writen of 
all Times and all Coantriea, everformed. Selected and Edited bv 
Theodokb Taylor. Crown 8vo, very hondsomety bound, clotn 
gilt, and gilt edges, li. fid. 
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Genial Showman ; or, Show Life in the 

New World. Adventures with Artemas Ward, and the Story of kis 
Life. By £. P. Kingston. Third Edition. Crown Svo, Ulostrated 
by Brunton, cloth extra, *ls, 6d, 

THE GOLDEN LIBRARY. 

Square i6mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth, extra gilt, price 2/. per voL 

Clerical Anecdotes: The Humours and 

Eccentricities of " the Cloth." 

Holmes's Autocrat of the Breakfast 

Table. With an Introduction by George Augustus Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the Breakfast 

Table. With the Story of Iris. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. Both 

Series complete in One Volume, with all the original Illostrations. 

Lamb's Essays of Elia. Both Series com- 

plete in One Volume. 

Leigh Hunfs Essays: A TaleforaChim- 

ney Corner, and other Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduction by 
Edmund Ollier. 

Shelley^s Early Poems: Queen Mab, &c. 

Reprinted from the Author*s Original Editions. With Essay by 
Leigh Hunt. (First Series of his Works.) 

Shelley's Later Poems : Laon and Cythna, 

the Cenci, and other Pieces. Reprinted from the Author's Original 
Editions. With an Introductory Essay. (Second Series of his Works.) 

Shelley's Miscellaneous Poems and 

Prose Works. The Third and Fourth Series, These Two Volumes 
will include the Posthumous Poems, published by Mrs. Shelley 
in 1824; the. Shelley Papers, published in 1833; thö Six Weeks* 
Tour (1816) ; the Notes to ** Queen Mab," &c. ; the Marlow aad 
Dublin Pamphlets ; ** The Wandering Tew," a Poem ; and the two 
Novels, ** Zastrozzi " and ** St. Irvyne.'* The three last now first 
included in any edition of Shelley. 
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Great Oond€ (The), and the Periodof 

the Fronde : An Historicsl Sketch. By Walter FitzFatuck, 
Second Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 15^. 

Greenwood's (James) Wilds of 

London ; Being Desciiptive Sketchs, from th« Penonal Observa* 
tions and Experiences oi the Writer, of Remaikable Scenes, People, 
itnd Places in London. By James Gkeenwood, tbe "Lamticth 
CasuaL" With Twelve fuil-page Illustiations by Alfred Con- 
CANek. Crown 8vo, cloth extia, gilt, ^s. fxi. 

Hairs(Mrs. S. C.) Sketches-of Irish 

OhSrACtW. "'WOOING AND WEDDINO," "JACKTHK SHRIMP," 

"Peter th» Prophet," "Good and Bad SPiRrra," "Uabbi. 
O'Netl's Cuesk," &c., &c. With numerotw Illostraöona onSteel 
and Wood, Iw Daniel Maclise, R.A., Sir John Gilbsbt,1W. 
Harvbt, and G Crdikskane Sto, pp 450, cloth extroj^j!.' 6^. 







s beuitiful'Eii<<iiJi 
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THB XOBT COHFLBTI HOO&BTH IVIB FUBLIBHID. 

Hogarth's Works : with Life and Anecdotal 

Descriptions of the Pictures, byJoHN Irzland »nd Johm Nicrols. 
The Work include» i6o EngravingSi redaced in eiact facsimil« of 
tte Original Platei, specimens of which have now b«conie very 
tcuce. The whole in Tbree Series, 8vo, doth, gut, 2W. 6rf.; or, 
»eptmtely, ^t. 6A per volume. Each Serif s is Complete in ibetT. 




■reequil loa collccliim öf KaeiTthiau prio». Wc ue quile Bili Ihaluiy <. 

addH this warlc lo bis libmy will bc anplv rcpaid by thc incilwiutlble CUTBU of lES 
fusimili pHnls."— ^i>f»i'»f^« Dmly Mail. 

"Thc plalu are reduceri in iiH, but vel Irutbrullr reptoduced. The bcM and 
cbeapHtcditioDof HDfarth'scompkKworuyetbroughlfomid." — Btäidt^gNe^rn. 

The edJtiüD ii Ihoroaghly well hioufht out, and CAjefully fnnted tm fiike popcr."— 

Hogarth's Five Days' Frolic; or, Pere- 

grinatioQS by LAnd aod Water. Illuitiated wilh Tinted Drawines, 
mad« by HoGARTH and SCOTT diiring Ihe Joumey. 4to, bettutiT^y 
printed, clotb, extra gilt, \os. bd, 
•.■ A graßhic and tnstt txirattrdinary ficturt ttf tht htnriy Englith tittiti 
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Hogg's Jacobite Relics of Scotland : 

Being Ihe Sonrs, Airs, and L^ends of tlie Adherents to the House 
of Stuart. Collected and liluitrated by jAMas Hoac. In z vols. 
Vol. I., a Ficsimile of the original Eifilioii; Vol. II., the original 
Edition. 8vo, clolh, a&r. 

Haunted ; or, Tales of the Weird and Won- 

deifal. A new and entirdy oric^oal series of Ghost Storibs, by 
Francis E. Staibforth. Post 8vo, illast. bds., zj. \Ntarlyrtady. 

Hawthorne's English and American 

Note Books. Edited, witb an Inlroduction, bj Moncurb D, 
CoNWAY. Royal tömo, papercover, lt.; in cloth, lt. bd. 

Hone's Scrap-Books: The Miscellaneous 

Writings of William Hone, Author of "The Table-Book," 
"Every-Day Book," and the " Year Book : " being 1 Supplementary 
Voluroe to Ihose works. Now firstcollected. With Notes, PortrdtS, 
and numetoua Illustrations of curious and ecceutric objects. Crown 
8vo, cloth exlra. \Priparing. 

MB. HOBNE'S EPIO. 

Orion: An Epic Poem, in Three Books. 

By Richard Hengist Hörne. With Phot(^:raphic Portrait- 

Frontiaptece. Tentk Edition. Crown Bvo, clolh extra, 'js, 

" Orion »ilL be admitted, by eveiy man oF ecaius, 10 be DO« of Ihe naUcit, if not 

Hunt's (Robert) ~ ~^ ^ 

Drolls of Old Cornwall ; or, 
Pdfular Romances of the 
Wäbt of England. With Il- 
lustrations by George Cruik-' 

SKANK. Crown Svo, cloth eitra, 
gilt, 7j. W. 

•.• " Mr. Hunei chsirnicf honk of 
the DtoLLj »nd Sloriei of th( 
gnglaiid."— i'a<=f i]h> R, ■ 

Irish Guide. — How to Spend a Month 

in Ireland. Being a comptete Guide to the Countty, with an 
Appendix containing infoimation as to the Faies between the Prin- 
cipal Towos in England and Ireland, and as to Tourist Arrangements 
for the Season. With a Map and 80 Illustrations. By Sir CusACK 
P. RoNEY. ANew Edition, Edited by Mrs. J. H. Riddell. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, piice \s. 6d. 
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Jennings' (Hargrave) 

One of the Thirty. With cnrions lUns- 
tratioQS. Crown 8vo^ cloth extra, lOf. bd. 

Jennings' (Hargrave) 

The Roslcrucians: Their Rites ftnd 
Mysterles. With Chapteis on the 
Ancient Fire and Serpent Worahippen 
and Explanntioiis of Mystic Symboli in 
MoDumcDta and Taliimani of Printeral 
Phüoaopliers. Crown 8vo, 30a lllustrations, loj. fid. 

derrold's (Blanchard) Cent, per Cent. 

A Story Written on a Bill Stamp, A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 

iUustrated boards, 2j. 



ITOW WORK BT DOTJOLAB JEBBOLD. 

Jerrold's (Douglas) The Barber's 

Ohair, and The Hedgenog Leiters. Now first coDected. 

Edited, wilh an Introduction, by his Son, Blanckakd Jxrrold. 

Crown 8vo, with Steel Flate Portrait from his Buit, engniTcd by 

W. H. MoTK, cioth extra, 7^. td. 

"No libm; ii complele wiihout Douglu Teirold's Worin; Irgo, no libnuy is 
compLcte wilhout the 'Bubei'i Ouir,' A deUghiful volumc; [hepapenue auHI 
amuiiiis: ; ihey aboiind wiih ily louch« of iiicaim ; Ihcy arc lull of pUfftil wit and 
fxixy.' —Picloriid WarU. 

"An unuiing volume, fuU of Douglu Jemld'i wcll-known ■haipni» and 

"Bcllcr fitied tlian any olh« of hii ptoducliont 10 give an ida of Donalas 
Jemld'l amiliag »il ; Ihe ' Barber'i Chair ' mav bc prctumed ID giK u neu- ab 
appnuclmib poiuble ioprinLlolhE wilof jEirold'i Oiaitita.'i\'ia."—ExamiHtr. 



Jerrold's (Douglas) Brownrigg 

Papers : The Actress at the Duke'» ; Baron von Boots ; Cbia- 
topher Snubb ; Th^ Tutor Fiend and his Three Pupik; Papers of a 
Gentleman at Arms, &c. By Douglas Terrold. Edited by his 
Son, Blanchard Jerrolp. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 3r. 

Kaiendars of Gwynedd. Compiled by 

Edward Brsese,' F.S.A. With Noies by William Watkin 
Edward Wynne, Esq., F.S.A, Demy 410, cloth eitra, 28/. 
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Lamb's (Charles) Oomplete Works, 

in Prose and Veiae, including the two Seties of Elia, with the öm- 
celled passages restored, as Ärst printed in l]ie " London Magazine," 
together with "Satan in Search of a Wife," and other Poems and 
Humorous Pieces, now first coUected. Illusttated with Two Por- 
traits, CrowQ 8yo, cloth exUa, price 71. bd. 



&, Charles) : Their Poems, 

Remaii^. Now firet collected, with Reminiscences and 



Lamb 

Letters, i 
Notes, byW. Cakew 
Hazlitt. With 
Hancock's Portrait 
of the Essayist, Fac- 
similes of the Title- 

Sages of the rare 
iist Editions of 
Lamb's and Cole- 
lidge's Worka, Fac- 
siimle of a Page of 
the Original MS. of 
the ' ' Essay on Roast 
Fig, "and numerous II 
lustrations of Lambs 
Favourite ' Hauats 
Crown 8vo, cloth ex 
tra, \as. dd. ; Lakge 
PAPBB COPIES iU. 



, „. . . i'RoiiiPis.' lliiwell 

^ot up, and bas a good pottiail of £1ia There are also umc Iccien aod poems of 

Mafy Lamb whicnarc not ca^y acccsfiibtc eldcwhere." — WtstminsUr Rtvies/. 

" Musi be cansulUd by all fulure bioEraptaen of ibe Lambt."— i><H/^ tfm. 

"Teil j US a good dea! ihal is intereslicg and jomeihing thai Ls fairly ne*. "— Graphic. 

*'Veiy mmy passaEca will dclight thoae fand of literajy Lnflea ; liardly Hny 

ponion will fall to have ia intertst Tor lovcra ofCharl« Lamb and hla üitcr.*'— 

Standard. 

r. Hailllfl work L> yery Importanl and valuablc, >nd aU lovcn ef Ella will 




(hank bim for what he b 

" Will bc Joyfully received by all Lant 



S-«»o'n> Tim 



■—Cloit. 



Lee (General Edward) : His Life and 

Campaigns. By his Nephew, EDWAits Lbb Childe. With Por- 
trait and Plans. I vol. Crown 8vo, iinfr.- ■" 
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Life in London ; or, The Day and Night 

Smdm of Jerrr Havthoni and Corintliian Tarn. With thb 
WHOLB OF Crvikshank's vxrv Droll Illustratioms, in 
Coloun, aAer the Originals. Crown Svo, doth extra, 1s. 6ti 

Literary Scraps. A Folio Scrap-Book of 

340 columos, with guicds, for the reception of Cattingi from Newi- 
papera, Exlrocts, Miicelliuiea, &c. In folio, luüf-roail, Jj. 6d. 

Little London Directory of (677. The 

Oldcit Printed List of the Merchanls and Banken of London Re- 
printed from the Rare Original, witb an Introdaction bj John 
Camdsn Hotten. lämo, binding afier the original, &>. bd. 




-\ Longfellow's Prose 

Lj Works, complete, indndüie "Ontre- 



Works, complete, indndüie "Ontre- 
Mer," "Hyperion," "Kavanagb," 
Driß-wood," "On the Poeta and 
1 t^try of Europe." With Portrait and 
I astrations hy Bxomlby. 800 page«, 
crown Svo, doth gilt, lt. 6d. 
:• Tlu rtaJirwiliJSiul tkttrtuni tJitiiM, <!f 
te,^.lhaf, Pret* Writimp hf /ar " • 



A «. 



» iüHok; vMU •■ 



:kattm, ntltrtd 
" r*» Aw* and 

'td ■• DrVlaaiJ." ort nav jfr,l 
l< EntliApuhHt. 



Linton's (IVIrs E Lynn) True History 

of dosnua Daviason, Ctinstlan and Oommunist Sixth 
Edition, witb a New Preface. Small crown Svo, clolh extra, 4^, dd. 
"In 1 ihort und vi[oraui -anSiix, Mn. Lioion defendi, in ceitain pnau, ba 
BDIJaa oflhe losical autcomcarChriiliaiiity a> embodied in [hiiillcmpt tocooccin 



e HLoi, l 



MRS. LYNN LINTON'S HBW NOVEL. 

Patricia Kemball : A Novel. ByE.LvNN 

LiNToN, Anthor of " Liziie Lorton of GreyriRg," &c. In Three 
Vols., crown Svo, price 31/. W. \0n Nov. 15. 
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LostBeautiesoftheEnglishLanguage. 

An Appeal to Aulhors, Poets, Clereymen, and Public Speakers. 



Madre Natura t/ersus The 

Moloch of Fashion. A Social Essay. 

By Luke Limneb. With 32 lUustrations 

by tbe Aothor, Fourtk Editiqn, revised, 

correcled, and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extia gilt, red edges, price 2s. (td. 

" Bravo, Luke limner 1 In Ihis trcalise, nplly and 
■blr illustrstcd, the wdl-liiiDwn anisi mthingly tx- 
pOKi the evili af die pretenl rutatons— mi 
dallyoClight-laciiiE. Girls ihouLd be made t 
by hcart, and Hct on tU precepIS'" — Fun. 

*' Agreeably wrillen aod upuungfy illusrn 
brou^t to bflar OD tfaeftubiccUdiBcusscdia ii 

'■Luke Limner'i amusipg «ad insLrucli«: 
eviä."—Eehe. 

Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile of the 

Original Document, preserved in the British Museum, very carefidly 
drawn, and printed on ßne plate paper, neaily 3 feet long by 2 feet 
Wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons elaborately embludned 
in Gold and Colours, A.D. lais. Price 5j,; or, handsomelj framed 
and glaied, in carved oak, of an antique pattem, m. dd. 
A füll Translation, with Notes, printed on a laj^ sheet,price 6(/. 

AUTHOR'S OORBEOTED EDITION. 

Mark Twain's Ohoice Works. Revised 

and Corrected throughont by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Iltastrations. 700 pages, cloth extra gilt, 'ji. 64. 




Mark Twain's Pleasure Trip on the 

Continent of Europ«. Wilh F — '■— ' — ="— 

traCed boards, 21. ; or cloth extra, i. 



Marston's (Dr. Westland) Poetical and 

Dramatic Worki. A New and Collected Edition 15 now in pre- 
paration, 
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MB. PHILIP MABSTON'S POEMa 

Song Tide, and other Poems. By Philip 

BouRKS Marston. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, &r. 

" This is a first work of extraordinary performance and of still more extraordinary 
promise. The yroungest sckool of English poetry has received an importaat acces- 
sion to its ranks in Philip Bourke Marston."— ^jraMM/r. 

" Mr. Marston has fairly established his claim to bc heard as a poet His 

present volume is well worthy of careful perusal, as the utterance of a poetic, cul- 
tivated mind." — Standard. 

" We have spoken plainly of some defects in the poetry before us» but we have 
read much of it with interest, and even admiration."— /'a// Mail Gautte, 

All in All : Poems and Sonne ts. By Philip 

Bourke Marston. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8j. 

Mayhew's London Oharacters : lUus- 

trations of the Humour, Pathos, and Peculiarities of London Life. 
By Henry Mayhew, Author of ** London Labour and the London 
Poor," and other Writers. With nearly loo graphic lllustrations 
by W. S. Gilbert, and others. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s, 

"Well fulfils the promise of its title. . . The bock is an eminently interesting 
one, and will probably attract many readers." — Court Circular. 

Memorials of Manchester Streets. By 

Richard Wright Procter. With an Appendix, containing 
•*The Chetham Library," by James Crossley, F. S.A. ; and **01d 
Manchester and its Worthies," by James Croston, F. S.A. Demy 
Svo, cloth extra, with Photographic Frontispiece and numerous 
lllustrations, 15^. 

Monumental Inscriptions of the West 

Indies, from the Earliest Date, with Genealogical and Historical 
Annotations, &c., from Original, Local, and other Sources. Illus- 
trative of the Histories and Genealogies of the Seventeenth Century, 
the Calendars of State Papers, Peerages, and Baronetages. With 
Engravings of the Arms of the principal Families. Chiefly collected 
on the spot by the Author, Capt. J. H. Lawrence- Archer. Demy 
4to, cloth extra, 42J. [Nearly ready. 

Muses of Mayfair: Vers de Süci6t6 of 

the Nineteenth Century. The best Society- Verses of the most 
important Writers of the last 80 years, including Tennyson, 
Browning, Swinburne, Rossetti, Jean Ingelow, Locker, 
Ingoldsby, Hood,Lytton, C. S. C, Landor, Henry S. Leigh, 
andvery many others. Edited by H. Cholmondeley-Pennell, 
Author of " Puck on Pegasus." BeautifuUy printed, cloth extra gilt, 
giltedges, uniform with ** The Golden Treasury of Thought," *js.td. 
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MB. O'SHAXJGHNESSY'S POEMS. 

Music and Moonlight: Poems and Songs. 

By Arthur O'Shaughnessy, Author of " An Epic of Women." 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 1$, 6ä, 

" It is difficult to say which is more exquisite, the technical perfection of structure 
and melody» or the delicate pathos of thought. Mr. O'Shaughnessy will enrich our 
Hterature with some of the very best songs written in our generation.*' — Academy. 

An Epic of Women, and other Poems. 

Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, cloth extra, 6s, 

** Of the formal art of poetry he is in many senses quite^ a master ; his metres are 
not only good, — they are his own, and often of an invention most felicitous as well 
as carcful." — Acaäemy, 

Lays of France. (Founded on the " Lays 

of Marie.*') Second Edition, Crown 8yo, cloth extra, los, 6d, 

" As we have before reraarked in noticine an earlier volume of his, this modern 
votary of Marie has, in imaginative power, keen intuition, and ear, a genuine claim 
to be wnting poetry, as things go now. . . . And Mr. O'S. is also an accomplished 
master in those peculiar turns of rhythm which are designed to repro<£uce the 
manner of the mediacval Originals."— .ya/ÄnÄy Review, 

Mystery of the Good Old Cause: 

Sarcastic Notices of those Members of the Long Parliament that 
held Places, both Civil and Military, contrary to the Self-denying 
Ordinance of April 3, 1645 ; with the Sums of Money and Lands 
they divided among themselves. Small 4to, half-morocco, 7^. 6d. 

Napoleon Hl., the Man of His Time; 

from Caricatures. Part I. The Story of the Life of Napo- 
leon III., as told by J. M. Haswell. Part II. The Same 
Story, as told by the Populär Caricatures of the past Thirty- 
five Years. Crowri Svo, with Coloored Frontispiece and over loo 
Caricatures, *js, 6d, 

Original Lists of Persons of Quality; 

Emigrants ; Religious Exiles ; Political Rebeis ; Serving Men Sold 
for a Term of Years ; Apprentices ; Children Stolen ; Maidens 
Pressed ; and others who went from Great Britain to the American 
Plantations, 1600- 1700. With their Ages, the Localities wherethey 
formerly Lived in the Mother Country, Names of the Ships in 
which they embarked, and other interesting particulars. From 
MSS. preserved in the State Paper Department of Her Majesty's 
Public Record Office, England. Edited by Tohn Camden 
Hotten. A very handsome volume, crown 4to, cloth gilt, 700 pages, 
38J. A few Laige Paper copies have been printed, price 6of. 
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THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 

Ben Jonson's Works. With Notes, Criti- 

cal and Explanatory, and a Biopraphical Memoir by William 
Gifford. Edited by Lieut.-CoL Francis Cunningham. Com- 
plete in 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra gilt, with Portrait, price 
oj. each. || 

George Chapman's Plays, Complete, from 

the Onginal Quartos, including those Plays in which he was only 
)artly concemed. Edited by Richard Hsrne Shepherd. Crown 
Jto, cloth extra gilt, with Portrait Frontispiece, price dr. 



George Ohapman's Poemsand Minor 

Transiations. Complete, including some Pieces now first printed. 
With an Essay on the Dramatic and Poetical Works of George 
Chapman, by Algernon Charles Swinbürne. Crown 8vo, 
with Frontispiece, cloth extra, ds. 



George Ohapman^s Transiations of 

Homers lliad and Odyssey. Edited by Richard Herne 
Shepherd. In one volume, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 



Ohristopher Marlowe's Works ; In- 
cluding his Transiations. Edited, with Notes and Introduction« 
by Lieut.-Col. F. Cunningham. Crown 8vo, cloth extra gilt, with 
Portrait, price 6/. 

Philip Massinger's Plays. From the 

Text of Wm. Gifford. With the addition of the Tragedy of 
** Believe as You List." Edited by Lieut.-CoL Francis Cunning- 
ham. Crown 8vo, cloth extra gilt, with Portrait, price 6j. 

OLD BOOKS— FACSIMILE REPRINTS. 
Rump(The); or, An Exact CoUection of 

the choicest Poems and Songs relating to the late Times, and 
continued by the most eminent Wits ; from Anno 1639 to 1661. A 
Facsimile Reprint of the rare Original Edition (London, 1662), with 
Frontispiece and Engraved Title-page. In 2 vols., large fcap. 8vo, 
printed on antique laid paper, and bound in antique Uoards, 1 7^. 6</. 
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BOOKS PUBLJSHED BY CHATTO dr* WIND US, Jis 
Facsimile REFtLiVTS^ccndnueif. 

D'Urfey's ("Tom") Wit and Mirth ; 

or, Pills to Purge Melancholy : Being a Collection of the 
best Merry Ballads and Songs, Old and New. Fitted to all Hu- 
mours, having each their proper Tune for either Voice or Instrument : 
most of the Songs being new set. London: Printed by W. 
Pearson, for J. Tonson, at Shakespeare's Head, over-against Cathe- 
rine Street in the Strand, 1719. An exact reprint. In 6 vols., 
large fcap. 8vo, antique boards, edges uncut, beautifully printed 
on laid paper, made exprcssly for the work, £^ ßj. 

Musarum Deliciae; or, The Muses' Re- 

creation, 1656 ; Wit Restor'd, 1658 ; and Wit*s Recreations, 1640. 
The whole compared with the Originals ; with all the Wood Engrav- 
ings, Plates, Memoirs, and Notes. A New Edition, in 2 vols., post 
8vo, beautifully printed on antique laid paper, and bound in antique 
boards, 21s, 

English Rogue (The), described in the 

Life of Meriton Latroon, and other Extravagants, comprehending 
the most Eminent Cheats of both Sexes. By Richard Head and 
Francis Kirkman. A Facsimile Reprint of the rare Original Edition 
(1665-1672), with Frontispiece, Facsimiles of the 12 copper plates, 
and Portraits of the Authors. In 4 volumes, large foolscap Svö,. 
beautifully printed on antique laid paper, made expressly, and bound 
in antique boards, 36^. 

Ireland Forgeries. — Confessions of 

William-Henry Ireland. Containing the Particulars of his 
Fabrication of the Shakspeare Manuscripts ; together with Anecdotes 
and Opinions (hitherto unpublished) of many Distinguished Persons 
in the Literary, Political, and Theatrical World. A Facsiniile 
Reprint from the Original Edition, with several additional Fac- 
similes. Fcap. 8vo, printed on antique laid paper, and bound in 
antique boards, icxr. 6ä.; a few Large Paper copies, at 2ix. 

Grose's Dictionary of the Vulgär 

Tongue. 1785. An unmutilated Reprint of the First Edition. 
Quarto, bound in half-Roxburghe, gilt top, price 8j. 

Joe Miller's Jests; the poHtest Repartees, 

most elegant Bon-Mots, and most pleasing short Stories in the 
English Language. London: printed by T. Read, 1739. A Fac- 
simile of the Original Edition. 8vo, half-morocco, 9^. 6ä, 
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BOOKS PUBUSHED BV CHATTO S- WINDUS. 

COMPANIOK TO " CUSBANS' HBRALDRY." 

ursuivantof Arms (The); 

or, Heraldty founded upon Facta. A 
Populär Guide to the Science of Heraldry. 
By J. R. PlANCKfi, Esq., F.S.A., 
Someiset Herald. To whicn are added, 
Essays on the Badges op the Hodses OF 
Lancastek and Vokk. A New Edidon, 
enlareed Btid Tevised by the AuthoT, illns- 
trated with Coloüred Fronlispiece, äve 
(iill-page Flates, and abont 300 lUmtra- 
tions. Crown Svo, beautlfuUy bonnd in 
ctoth, nith Enbtematic Design, extni gilt, 

1MPOR.TAHT TO ALL INTERESTBD IN MiNES. 

Practical Assayer: A Guide to Miners 

and Explorers. By Oliver Noktr. Wich Täbles and lUustrative 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo, 71. fid, 

•.* Tkii ioA fivn dirictimi, in lit slmfUHform./erajiayisrlmllim and lAt 
iattr mttah ty tii tktatal, fuiduil, aitd Uli mllhods. Tkoa initrtittd in 
9KiniHgfroftrlyiuilibetnabltdt hjifyllffwiagitt inttmciiant, iß form a loUrmitw 
amclidia nj Ha valvt i)f trti.iiUlmii pmima kntwliJft e/atiaylHr: «iur 
io ihe yffwtg 9ttiin tteking kiifffrlurtr in mmHg catntriti it ix iHdii^€nxaSu. 

" Ijlceljr to prave «xtnmel^ usefuL The instroctiaai Are clear and preoBC."— 
Cktmist and Dniggixl, 

" We cordially recDnunnid this coinpacl Uitlv voUime to all eafafed in «*■'"■' g 
entcrpriiei aod especiaUjr to txoiüttn.' —Moiatary and Mining Remtvj^ 

auSTAVB DOBii'S DXSiaNS. 

Rabelais' Works. Faithfully translated 

from the French, niih variomm Notes, and numeroas cfaarac- 
teristic Illustrations by Gustave DobC Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
700 pages. Price li. bd. 

Uniform with "Wonderful Charactbbs." 

Remarkable Trials and Notonous 

Characters. From "Half-Hanged Smith," 1700, lo Oxford, who 
ahot ttt the Queeo, 1840. By Captain L. Benson. With (pirited 
foll-page Engravings t>y Fhiz. 8vo, 550 pages, ls. 6J. 

Rochefoucauld's Reflections and 

Moral Maxims. Wilhlntroductory Essay bj Sainte-Bkuve, and 
Explanatory Notes. Clotb exira, is. 6d. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO &* WINDUS. 2^ 

Reminiscences of the late Thomas 

Assheton Smith, Esq. ; or, The Pursuits of an English Country 
Gcntieman. By Sir J. E. Eardley Wilmot, Bart. A New and 
Revised Edition, with Steel-plate Portrait, and piain and coloured 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, *js, 6ä. 

Roll of Battle Abbey ; or, A List of the Prin- 

cipal Warriors who came over from Normandy with William the 
Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A.D. 1066-7. CarefuUy 
drawn, and printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two 
feet, with the Arms of the principal Barons elaborately emblazoned 
in Gold and Colours. Price 5^. ; or, handsomely framed in carved 
oak of an antique pattern, 22s, 6(/. 

Roll of Caerlaverock, the Oldest Heraldic 

Roll ; including the Original Anglo-Norman Poem, and an English 
Translation of the MS. in the British Museum. By Thomas 
Wright, M.A. The Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. In 
4to, very handsomely printed, extra gold cloth, 12s, 

Roman Catholics in the County of 

York in 1604. Transcribed from the Original MS. in the Bodleian 
Library, and Edited, with Genealogical Notes, by Edward Pea- 
COCK, F. S.A., Editor of **Army Lists of the Roundheads and 
Cavaliers, 1642." Small 4to, handsomely printed and bound, 15^. 

*«* Genealogists and Antiguaries will ßnd much new and curious matter in 
ikis work. An elaboraie Indtx refers to every name in t/te volumet among wkick 
will he/ound many o/the highest local interest. 

Ross's (Chas. H.) Story of a Honey- 

moon. A New Edition of this charmingly humorous book, 
with numerous Illustrations by the Author. Fcap. 8yo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

School Life at Winchester College; 

or, The Reminiscences of a Winchester Junior. By the Author of 
"The Log of the Water Lily ;" and «*The Water Lily on the 
Danube." Second Eldition, Revised, Coloured Plates, *js. 6ä, 

Schopenhauers The World Con- 

sidered as Will and Imagination. Translated by Dr. Franz 
Hüffer, Author of ** Richard Wagner and the Music of the 
Future." [In pre/>aration, 
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BOOKS FUBUSHED BY CHATTO 4* WINDÜS. 

COUPANION TO " CVESAHS' HekALDCT." 

^'ursuivant of Arms (The); 

or, Heraldry fonndeil apon Pacta. A 
Populär Guide to Ihe Science of Heraldiy. 
By J, R. PLANCHft, Esq„ F. S.A., 
Somerset Herald. To which are added, 
Essays on the BadGXs of THE HOUSES OF 
Lancastek and York. A New Edition, 
enlaiged and revised bj the Author, Ulm- 
trated witli Coloured Frontüpiece, five 
fuU-page Pla.tes, aod aboat zoo Ulottca- 
tions. Crown 8vo, bcautifnlly boand in 
cloth, witb Emblemalic Deügn, extra gilt, 

IMPORTANT to all INTERESTED in MlNES. 

Practical Assayer : A Guide to Miners 

and Eiploreis. By Oliver North. Wilb Tables and lUnstrative 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo, ^,. bd. 

*.■ Tki, iiwt flvii diratiimi, it, Iki limfktl form, ftr atayi-triMllün, and Ihi 
haur mttaU bj Ihr chtAptit, fHÜkttt, and Ivit mglhodt, Tw* intertiifd m 
miHinffiroferljrvtilibttHiMrd, by/ellffiu!ngilt imirucliom, to /arm a loUrablv 
cBrrtciUrasf Ouvaint >/ em.iiilkaiil fmitui inirwledft irf atiayinr ; -aMU 
to llu yffun^ 9HaH HrkiHgkii/artuHf in ntlning fountriti itii iHdisptnsahU, 

" Likelr to pmve «xtremcty usefut. Tfae inilnictiaiu an cLeai uui predu."— 

" We coidially rccommcDd Ihis compact Iktle Tolum« to all CDga^cd in muüng 
enlcrprw» and t^ped^llj to t^ploicisy—Af artfrary artd Mininr Ret/im, 
"Au Hlmiiable lillle yBlamc:"-MM„g-7sur«ai. 

ansTAVx DORii's desiqks. 
Rabelais' Works. Faithfully translated 

from the FreDch, with variorum Notes, and nnmeroDS charac- 
teriitic lUustrations by Gustave Dob& Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
700 pages. Price p. 6J. 

UNtPOKHWiTH "WonderfulCharactjss." 

Remarkable Trials and Notorious 

Characters. From "Half-Hanged Smith," 1700, to Oxford, wbo 
ihot aC the Queen, 1840. By Caplain L. Benson. With ipiiited 
fuU-page Eugraviugs by Pkiz. Svo, 550 pages, 7/. 6J. 

Rochefoucauld's Reflections and 

Moral Maxims. WithIntrodactoryEssayby Sainte-Bsuvz, and 
Expknatoiy Notes. Cloth eilra, lt. 6d. 
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BOOKS PüBLISHED BY CffATTO &* WINDUS. 29 

Reminiscences of the late Thomas 

Assheton Smith, Esq. ; or, The Pursuits of an English Country 
Gentieman. By Sir J. E. Eardley Wilmot, Bart. A New and 
Revised Edition, with Steel-plate Portrait, and piain and coloured 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, *js. 6ä. 

Roll of Battle Abbey ; or, A List of the Prin- 

cipal Warriors who came over from Normandy with William the 
Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A.D. 1066-7. CarefuUy 
drawn, and printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two 
feet, with the Arms of the principal Barons elaborately emblazoned 
in Gold and Colours. Price 5^. ; or, handsomely framed in carved 
oak of an antiqiie pattem, 22s, 6c/, 

Roll of Caerlaverock, the Oldest Heraldic 

Roll ; including the Original Anglo-Norman Poem, and an English 
Translation of the MS. in the British Museum. By Thomas 
Wright, M.A. The Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. In 
4to, very handsomely printed, extra gold cloth, 12s, 

Roman Catholics in the County of 

York in 1604. Transcribcd from the Original MS. in the Bodleian 
Library, and Edited, with Genealogical Notes, by Edward Pea- 
COCK, F. S.A., Editor of **Army Lists of the Roundheads and 
Cavaliers, 1642.'' Small 4to, handsomely printed and bound, 15^. 

•»• Geneahgists and Antiquaries will ßnd much new and curious matter in 
ikis work. An elaborate Inatx refers to every name in t/te volume, among wkick 
will be/ound many o/the highest local interest. 

Ross's (Chas. H.) Story of a Honey- 

moon. A New Edition of this charmingly humorous book, 
with numerous Illustrations by the Author. Fcap. 8yo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 



School Life at Winchester College ; 

or, The Reminiscences of a Winchester Junior. By the Author of 
"The Log of the Water Lily ;" and '*The Water Lily on the 
Danube." Second Edition, Revised, Coloured Plates, *js. 6d. 

Schopenhauer's The World Con- 

sidered as Will and Imagination. Translated by Dr. Franz 
Hüffer, Author of "Richard Wagner and the Music of the 
Future." [In preparation. 
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30 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO 6* WINDÜS. 
THE "SECRET OUT^' SERIBS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profuscly Illustrated, price 41. 6d. per VoL 

ArtofAmusing. A CoUection of Graceful 

Arts, Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades, intended to Amnse 
Everybody. By Frank Bellew. With nearly 300 lUustrations. 

Hanky-Panky. A Wonderful Book of 

Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 
Hand; in fact, all tnose startling Deceptions which the Great 
Wizards call **Hanky.Panky." Edited by W. H. Cremer. With 
nearly 200 lUustrations. * 

Magician's Own Book. Ample Instruc- 
tion for Performances with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, Hand« 
kerchiefs, &c. All from Actual Experience. Edited by W. H. 
Cremer. With 200 lUustrations. 



Magic No Mystery. A Splendid CoUection 

of Tncks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c. , with fully descriptive woik- 
ing Directions. With very numerous lUustrations. [Nearly ready. 

Merry Circle (The), and How the Visitors 

were entertained during Twelve Pleasant Evenings. A Book of 
New Intellectual Games and Amüsements. Edited by Mrs. Clara 
Bellew. With numerous lUustrations. 



Secret Out ; or, One Thousand Tricks with 

Cards, and other Recreations; with Entertaining Experiments in 
Drawing Room or " White Magic." Edited by W. H. Cremxr. 
With 300 Engravings. 

Shelley's Early Life. From Original 

Sources. With Gurions Incidents, Letters, and Writings, now 
First Published or CoUected. By Denis Florence Mac-Carthy. 
Crown 8vo, with lUustrations, 440 pages, 7^. 6^. 

Sheridan's Oomplete Works, with 

Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Trans- 
lations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a CoUection of Sheridan- 
iana. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with 10 beautifuUy executed Portraits 
and Scenes from his Plays, 7^. dd. 
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BOOKS PVBLISHED BY CHATTO <S^ wmDhS. 31 



Signboards: Their 

Hialoiy. With Anecdotes of 
FämoDS Tavems uid Retnark- 
ablB Characters. By Jacob 
Lakwood and John Camdbn 
Hotten. Skvknth Edition. 
Crown Svo, cloth eitia, 'Jt, 6d. 
" It ii not &ir on Üie pait of a rc"iewer 
(0 pickout tlie piumi ofui suihoi'i book, 
(hiufilchiDgaway hlicreirn, und IcsvLog 

cut äU Me&lra. Idiwood Bod Hottrn'ft 
plums, becausa Üim cood Lbuigi 1 
Dumenmi u'to defy thc mou Hbt 
depccduisiL'— 7'i< Tit 








HANSBOOK OF OOLLOQDIALISUS. 

The Slang Dictionary: 

E^rmological, Histbiical, and AnecdoUl. 
Afi £t4TiKBLY Nzw EDITION, rcvised 
fliiDngiont, and considerablf Knlaiged, 
contaiiuDg upwards of a tliousaad more 
words ihan tSe last edition. Crown Svo, 
with Curioos llliutiatioiu, doth extra, 
61. 6d. 



colleclofallllic 



"WISST-BHD Urs AND DOINaa 

Story of the London Parks. By 

Jacob Lakwood. Witb nomeroiu lllustraüons, Coloured and 
Plain. In One thick Volume, crown Svo, doth extra, gilt, ^t. 6J, 

Oetr rtKirUiJrtmtlitwrlifilftriidltlitfrwittttlimt. 
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31 SOOßCS PUBUSHED BY CHATTO &• WINDÜS. 
JL EEEFSASB TOR 8HOKBBS. 

Smoker's Text-Book. By J. Hamer, 

F.R.S.L. Eiquirfldy printed from "iü»er-i«ced" type, clotfa, ¥ery 
neat, gilt edgei, xs. td. , poit &M. 

GHABMINO KirW TRATXL-BOOE. 




the happy üleL " 



Summer Cruising in the South Seas, 

By Ckakles Warken Stoddard. With Tirenty-fir« Engnv- 
ings on Wood, drawn by Wallis Mackay. Crown SvoTcloti. 

- — a gilt, -ji. bd. 



"Thii 






1 füll 






..__.« lo'L^i'"^« .-„,. -.. 

illBMtaud and amuiinglr writicn liillc bgok."— F'oi 
"Mr. Sloddard' , .., _ 

found 1 mDst cDügeniAl and pocucal illuitrator" — BookulUr. 
'* A renurkable book, which ha« a certaiD wld ^ctureaquen 

freihneis smd oriciuality." — Judy. 
"Hl, Stoddard ii ■ huiDauiIil ; 'Summer Cniiiios' bai > fnod 



th=, 



E,^uid in Mi. WaUit Mnck^ he hu 
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BOOKS PÜBLISHED BY CHATTO &■ WINDUS. 



3J 



Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours. With the 

whole of Rowlandeon's very drall full-poge Illustmtions, in 
CoIduts, aiter tlie Original Drawings, Comprising ihe well-known 
Tours — i. In Ssarck of thk Pictubksque. a. In Seakch 
OF CoNSOLATiON. 3. In Seakch OF A WiFK. The Tbrcc 
Series Complete, wiiE b Life of the Authoc b; Tohk Camden 
Hotten. Medium 8vo, clofh extra, gilt, price li. M. 

Theseus: A Greek Fairy Legend. 

Ulustrated, in aseries of Designsin Gold and Sepia, by John Moyr 
Smith. With descriptive lext Oblong folio pnce ^s (td 




Theodore Hook's Choice Humorous 

Works, with his Ludicrous Adventures, Boss-mots, Puns, and 
Hoaies. With i new Life of the Author, Porthaits, Facsimileb, 
and Illustrations. Crown Svo, 600 pagea, cloth extia, 7t. 6d. 

*.* "Asawilaadhumourialof diehighest OTdähij name will bepreserred. 
Bolilicsl K>nK> mij'iux ^rifril, wheo the bour com« kr toller-- — ■■■ — ■ 
formatKtllOHl ^ stirling aiiä lailinf altructim 1"—} . G. LoCKH 
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34 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO ^ WmDUS. 

MR. SWINBURNE'S WORKS. 



Second Edition now ready of 

Bothwell : A Tragedy. By Algernon 

Charles Swinburne. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, pp. 540, \2s. 6ä. 

" Mr. Swinbume's most prejudiced critic cannot, we think, deny that ' Bothwell' 
s a poem of a very high character. Every line heacn traces of power, individuaJity, 
and vivid Imagination. The versification, while characteristicaily nipple and melo- 
dious, also attains, in spite of some afiectations, to a fcustained strength and digmty 
of a remarkable kind. Mr. Swinburne is not only a master of the music 01 lan> 
guage, but he has that indescribable touch which cusdoses the true poet— ike tonch 
that lihs from off the ground.**— Ä»/««Äjy Revietv, 

" It is not too much to sav that, should he never write anything more, the poet 
has by this work firmly established his positson, aad giren us a poem upon iiriuch Ins 
üune may safely rest. He no longer indulges in that frequent alliteration, or that 
oppressive weafth of imagery and colour. which gave rhythm and splendoMr to some 
of his works, but would have been out 01 place in a grand historical poem ; w« have 
now a fair opportunity of jud^n^ what the poet can do when deprived of such 
adventitious aid,— and the verdict is, that he must henceforth rank amongst the fint 
of British auAors."— Cm/Aftc. 

"The whole drama flaines and rings with high passions and great decda. The 
Imagination is splendid ; the style laig^e and imperial ; the insi^it into r^^r^r*»* 
keen ; the blank verse varied, sensitive, flexible, ahve. Mr. Swinburne has once more 
proved his right to occupy a seat amon^ the lofty tingers of our ]xadu**^Dmily News, 

** A really grand. statuesque dramatic work. . . . The reader will here find 
Mr. Swinburne at nis very best, if manlineat, diniinr, and fulnessof style aresuperior 




repay hini who attains the end. . . ~ . In this huge volume are maiiy fine and 
some unsurpassable things. Subtiest traitf of diancteraboand, and detcnptiTe paa- 
sages of Singular delicacy." — Athenäum. 

" There can be no doubt of the dramatic force of the poem. It U sererely simple 
in its diction, and never dull ; there are innumerable fine touches on almost every 
ipaM**—^cottmaH. 

"* * Bothwell ' shows ns Mr. Swinburne at a point immeasturably luperior to any that 
he has yet achieved. It will confirm and increase the repntation which his oaring 
genius has süready won. He has handled a difficult subject widi a mastery of art 
which is a true intellectiud triumph."— //i?»r. 



Chastelard : A Tragedy. Foolscap 8vo, js. 
Poems and Ballads. Foolscap 8vo, 95. 

Notes on " Poems and Ballads," and 

on the Reviews of them. Demy 8vo, is, 

Songs before Sunrise. PostSvo, lo^. 6d. 
Atalanta In Calydon. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 
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BOOKS FUBUSHED 8V CHATTO &• WJNDUS. 35 
Mr. swinburkb's Works — eonümud. 

The Queen Mother and Rosamond. 



A Song of It aly. Foolscap 8vo, y. id. 
Ode on the Proclamation of the 



French Republic. Dem)' Svo, 1 



Under the M icroscope. Post Svo, 2j. dd. 
William Blal<e : A Critical Essay. With 

&c$imile Paintings, Colonrcd by Huld, aft«r the Drawings "bj Blake 
and US Wife. Demy Bvo, i6r. 



ITHB THAOKBRAT BKBIÜOH-BOOK. 

THACKERAYANA. 

Nota and Anfcdotcs, 
Illustrated by about Six Hundted 
Sketches by William Makepeace 
Thackeray, ilepicting Hmnorous In- 
cideots in his School-life, and Favourite 
Scenes and Characters in thebooks of his 
erery-day reading, now for the First 
Time Pubushed, from the Original 
Drawings made on the mai^ins of his 
booka, &e. Large post Svo, cloth extra 
gHl, gut iop, -pisse 13s. ed. 




''Iiii_ , 

cbanicteri, and liablE only lo tho» 
will havc no faultlest chuvctecs, n 
David Maesoh. 



I lifc a 



ii Kctually aod hiitoiiolly— mcn >i 
h they are usually placed, wilb tlii 
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36 BOOJCS FUBLISHED BY CHATTO »• WINDUS. 




Timbs' Clubs and Club Life in Lon- 

don. With Anecdotes of its Famous Coffee Houses, Hostei.- 
RIES, and Tavsrns. ByJoHN Timbs, F.S.A. New Edition, 
with NUMBBOUS Illustkations, drawn expresslf. Crown Sto, 
cloth extra, 600 pages, 11. dd. 

■,* A Cumtaninn la " T*j HiiUry sf Slgn-Bnardi." II aimmiit im anaiitl 
tt0Titssftk4 Blue Slocklng, Kil-Kat, BccrSteak, RobinKood, Mohockt, Ectiblenu, 
Omo'DocV, theCivLI, a<td hmdridt sf illur Cluii; tattlliir aii/A Tom'%, Dick't, 
Button'!, Ncd'i. Wlll■^,aW/**/a«DwOiP»Wflw«»/■I*^/flI(t^■1/■^r■ 
" The book luppliei a mudi-fell waoc. The elub ii the «venue tn general toättf 

«ndquary will uio find the work a Tcpertory of iafotmalLon on mvijr dupuled 
^LDU ot lilerar^ inicreal. and capeciBlly resptcting varioi a well-known Anecdotci, 

Timbs' English Eccentrics and Eo- 

centricities. Stories ofWealth and FasMon, Delusions, Inipos- 
tares and Fanatic Missions, Strange Siglits and Sporting Scenea, 
Eccentric Artisis, Theattical Folks, Men of Leitern, &c. By JoHK 
Timbs, F.S.A. An entirely New Edition, with about 50 Illustra- 
tiotis. Crown Svo, cloth entra, 600 pages, yi, bd. 
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Taylop's History o1 

Playing Cards. With Siity curiau; 
IllusIralioDS. 550 pp., crown Svo, ctoth. 
latta gilt, price 71. €d. 



tr^'Sli G^mSg 




Vagabond iana ; or, Anec- 

dotes of Mendicant Wanderers ihrough _ 

the Streets oC London ; with Portraits of " 

the most rcmarkable, drawn from the 

Life by John Thomas Smith, late 

Keeper of the Prints in the British Museum. With Introduc- 

tion by Francis Douce, and descriptiTc texl. Reprinted from the 

original, with the Woodcuts, and the 31 Plates, from the original 

Coppers, in crown 4to, half Roxbni^he, price I2J. 6d. 

"KBS inS^IBABLES." Completo in Tbree Farts. 

Victor Hugo's Fantine. Now first pub- 

lished in an Englffli Translation, complete and unabridged, with Ihe 
eicepdon of a few advisable omissions. Post Evo, illnstrated 

"Thij work has somelhini mor» thiin the beautitsof »neinuiiiMatyio or the 
wotd-compelling power of 1 liMrary Zeus IQ reconimend it to the lender care of a 
dittant pottcrity : m dcaling with all Ihe emotlcms, pa&^ions, doubts, fears, which fo 
to make up our common humanily, M. Victor Hugo tias stamped upoo erefy page 
Ihe HaJl-nüik of genLus and the loving paticnce and conscitniious labaur of » mie 
•rdjt Bul ths meritsofLes Miserables' donolmerelyccnsist in the eoncept^^on 



Victor Hugo's Cosette and Marius. 

Tranälated into English, complete, uniform wilh "Fantine." Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 21. 



Victor Hugo's Saint Denis and Jean 

Valjean. Translated into English, complete, uniform with the 
above. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2i. 6d. 
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Vyner's Notitia Venatica : A Treatise 

on Fox-Hunting, the General Management of Hounds, and the 
Diseases of Dogs ; Distemper and Rabies ; Kennel Lameness, ftc. 
Sixth Edition, Enlarged. By Robert C. Vyner. With spi&ited 
Illustrations in Colours, by Alken, of Memorable Fox- 
Hunting ScENES. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 2IJ. 

*0* An entireh new edition of the hesi work on FoX'Huniing, 

Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass. 

The Complcte Work, precisely as issued bytheAuthor in Washing- 
ton. A thick volume, ovo, green cloth, price 9^. 

" Whitman is a poet who bears and needs to be read as a whole, and theo the 
▼olume and torrent of bis power carrv the disfieuremenU along widi it and away. 
He is really a fine fellow." — Chamberts Journal. 

Walton and Cotton, lllustrated. — ^The 

Complete Angler ; or, the Contemplative Man's Recreation ; 
being a Discourse of Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fish and Fbhing, written 
by IZAAK Walton ; and Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in a clear Stream, by Charles Cotton. With Original 
Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C.M.G. With 
the whole 61 Illustrations, precisely as in the royal Svo two- 
volume Edition issued by Pickering. A New Edition, complete in 
One Volume, large crown Svo, with the Illustrations from the 
original plates, printed on füll pages, separately from the tcxt, price 
7j. 6d. 



Warrant to Execute Charles I. An 

exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures of the Regieides, and corresponding Seals, admirably 
executed on paper made to imitate the original document, 22 in. bv 
14 in. Price 2s. ; or, handsomely framed and glazed in carved oak 
of antique pattem, 14J. 6d, 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 

Scots. The Exact Facsimile of this important Document, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Elizabeth and Facsimile of the Great 
Seal, on tinted paper, made to imitate the Original MS. Price 
2s. ; or, handsomely framed and glazed in carved oak of antique 
pattem, 14s. 6d. 
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Waterford Roll (The).— Illuminated 

Gharter-Roll of Waterford, Temp. Richard II. 

•^* Antongsi the Corporation Muniments of the City of Waterford is Preserv*d 
an ancient Illuminated Roll^ ofp^eat interest and beauty, cotnprisine all the early 
Charters and Grants to the City of Waterford^ from the titne of Henry II. to 
Richard II, Afull-length Portrait of euch King ^ whose Charter is given — including 
Edward III. fWhen young, and again at an advattced age — adoms the margin. 
These Portraits^ with the exception offour which are smaller, and on one sheet of 
vellum, Vary from eight to nine inches in length — some in armour^ and some %n 
robes of state. In addition to these are Portrait s ofanA rchbishop in füll canonicals, 
of a Chancellor^ and ofmany of the chief Burgesses of the City of Waterford^ as 
well as singularly curious Portratts ofthe MayorsofDublin^ Waterford^ Limerick^ 
and Cork, ßguredfor the mostpart tn the quaint bipartite costume of the Second 
RichartPs reign, though partakinß of many of the peculiarities of that of 
Edward III. Altogetker this ancient work ofart is unique ofits kindtn Ireland^ 
and deserves to be rescuedjrom oblivion^ by the Publication ofthe unedited Charters^ 
and offac-similes of all the Illuminations. The productton of such a work would 
throw much light on the question ofthe art and social habits ofthe Anglo-Norman 
settlers in IreJand at the close ofthe fourteenth Century. The Charters are, many 
of them, highly important from^ an historic point ofview. 

The Illuminations have been accurately traced and colouredfor the work from a 
copy carefully made, by Permission ofthe Mayor and Corporation of IVatetford, by 
the late George V. Du floyer, Esa., M.R.I.A. ; andthose Charters which have not 
already appeared in print wiU be edited by the Rev. James Graves, A.B., 
M.R.I.A., Hon, Secretary Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland Archaological 
Society. 

The Work will be broughi out in the best manner, with embossed cover and 
characteristic title-page ; and it will be put to Press as soon as 250 subscribers 
are obtained. The frice, in imperial Ato, is 20s. to subscribers. or 30*. to nonr- 
subscrtbers. 



WonderfuI Characters : Memoirs and 

Anecdotes of Remarkable and Eccentric Persons of Every Age and 
Nation. From the text of Henry Wilson and James Caülfield. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Sixty-one full-page Engravings of 
Extraordinary Persons, 'js, 6ä. 

*^* There are so manv curious matters discussedin this volume, that any /rr- 
son who takes it up will not readily lay it down until he has read it through. 
The Introduction is almost entirely devoted to a consideration of Ptg-Faced 
Ladies, and the various stories conceming them. 



Wright's (Andrew) Court-Hand Re- 
st o red ; or, Student's Assistant in Reading Old Deeds, Charters, 
Records, &c. Half Morocco, a New Edition, loj. 6^. 

•»• The bestguide to the reading ofold Records, ök, 
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Wright's Caricature History of the 

Qeorges (House of HaooTCr). With 400 Fictures, Caricatures, . 
Squibs, Broadsides, Window Kctutei, &c. By Thouas Wxight, 
E»q,, M.A., F.S.A. Crown 8to, cloth extra, lt. 6d. 




ortheiEebcrorcudrithivividiKsglhat noproiEvriier, evcDorihchigh»! , 
cmild eiBiiliu. Muaula* '1 mott brilliasl uatence u wcak by ihe aide gf ihs link 
Vdodoit friHii CiUny, wlucli eivci ui ButIu >Dd ¥o^"—Saluriiar Rnritw. 

"Amore mniuinB worlt of lUldndirMnever isiued."— j^r/yuKr««/. 

*' It il empluticuly ant of the ÜTcliot of boolu, afl alio ün« of the m«t inlere^- 
□£. It hsd the twüfoLd merit of b«iD; At ooce am u i un aod edi^DS- " — Mffnting 



Yankee Drolleries, Edited by G. A. Sala. 

Containing Artemus Ward's Book; Biclow Fapers; Orpheus 
C Kerr; JackDowninO; and Nasbv Papres, 700 pp., y. (>d. 



More Yankee Drolleries. Containing 

Artemüs Ward's Travels ; Hans Bkiitmanw ; Professor at 
Breakpast Table; Biglow Papers, Fait II.; and Tosh Bil- 
LINOS ; with Introduction b; G. A. Sala. 700 pp., cloth, y. (>d. 



A Third Supplyof Yankee Drolleries. 

ConUinirg Ärtemus Ward's Fenians ; Autocrat of Break- 
FAST Table ; Bret Harte's Stories ; Innocents Abroad ; and 
New Pilorim's Progress ; with an Introduction by G. A. Sala. 
700 pp-, cloth, 3J. bd 
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